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ADVERTISEMENT. 



X HE want of a sy^t^in of Rlietortc^ upon a qoBcisv 
plan» and at an easy price, will, it is preiiuaMdf ttndev 
this little volume accepuble to tht pabllck. ^ To col- 
le6t knowledge, iii^ich is scattered over a wide e^^tent* 
into a small compass, if h has not the merit of origk'* 
ality, has at least the advantage of being wefoL 
Many, who aipe terrified aft the idea of travelling over 
m ponderous volume hi search of information, wiB 
yet set out on a short journey in pursuit of science 
with alacrity and profit. Those for whom thefdUow- 
ing Essays are principally intended^ wtU derive pecul* 
iar benefit from the brevity with which they are con- 
veyed. To youth, who are engaged in the rudiments 
of learning ; whose time and attention must be occu« 
fl^ed by a variety of subje^s» every branch e( science 
should be rendered as concise as possible. Hence the 
Attention is not fatigued, nor ^ memory ovedoaded. 
That a knowledge of Rhetorick forms a veiy ma» 
terial part of the education of a polite scholar muse 
he universally allowed. Any attempt, therefore, how- 
ever imperfe^b, to make so useful an art more gener- 
ally known, has claim to tliat praise which is the re- 
ward of good intention. With this the Editor will 
be sufficiendy satisfied ^ »i|ce bek ig aervvceaUe to oth» 
ers is the most agreeable method of becoming con- 
tented vrith ourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



XX PROPER acquaintance \(^ith the circle of 
Liberal Arts is requifite to the ftudy of Rheto- 
tick and Belles Lettrcs. To extend the knowl- 
edge of them muft be the firft care of thofe, 
who wifh either to write with reputation, or fo 
to exprefs themfelves in publick, as to command 
attention. Among the ancients it was an 
cffential principle, that the orator ought to be 
, converfant in every department of learning. 
No art indeed can be contrived which can ftamp 
merit on a compofition, rich or fplendid in ex^ 
preffion, but barren or erroneous in fentiment. 
Oratory, it is true, has often been difgraced by 
attempts to eftabliih a falfe criterion of its value. 
Writers have endeavoured to fupply want of 
matter by graces of compofition ; and courted 
the temporary applaufe pf the ignorant, inftead 
of the lading approbation of the difcerning. But 
fuch impofture muft be fliort and tranfitory. 
The body and fubftance of any valuable compo- 
fition muft be formed of knowledge and fcience. 
Rhetorick completes ilie ftrufture, and adds the 
-polifh ; but firm and folid boilies only are able 
to receive it, 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

Among the learned it has long been a con^ 
tefled, and remains (lili an undecided queflion, 
whether Nature or Art contribute moft toward 
excellence in writing and difcourfe. Various 
may be the opinions with xtfpeGt to the manner, 
in which Art can moft effeflually furnilh aid 
for fuch a purpofe ; and it were prefumption 
to affert, that rhetorical rules, how juft foever, 
are fufEcient to form an orator. Private ap- 
plication and ftudy, fuppofmg natural genius 
to be favourable, are certainly fuperiour to any 
fyftem 6f piiblick inftruftion. But, though rules 
and inftruQions cannot effeft every thing which 
is requifite, they may be of confiderable ufe. 
If they cannot infpire genius, they can give it 
direction and affiilance. If they cannot make 
barrennefs fruitful, they can correft redundan- 
cy. They prefentjroper models for imitation ; 
they point out the principal beauties which 
ought to be iludied, and the chief faults which 
ought to be avoided } and confequently tend to 
enlighten Tafte, and to condud Genius from 
unnatural deviation's into its proper channel* 
^Though they are incapable of producing great 
excellencies ; they may at leaft ferve to preveoi^ 
confiderable miftakes. 

In the education of youth, no objeft has ap- 
peared more important to wife men in every age, 
than to excite iu them aa early relifli for the 
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eatertiakuaa^nts of Taftq. From ihtk ta the 
^fcfearg^ of the higher and more important du-r 
ti€« of life the tianfittion, k natural and eafy. Of 
thpfe. minds, v^hicb have thi& elegant and Uheral 
turn, the n>o(t pleafmg hopes may be entertain^ 
ed» Oai the contrary, entijre inlenfibility to eio^ 
^naxvcQ, poetry,, or any of the fine arts, nid|F 
ju(Uy be conf^iered a$ a had fynoptom in yoKUh } 
2»id fuppofes them inclii]^d to low gratifications, 
9t capable of bc^g ^ngage^ only in the coixw 
jnon purfuha of Ufe. 

Improvement of Tafte feems to be more or 
Ids conneded with every good and virtuoy$ 
difpofition* Ry giving frequent exercife to the 
tender ^d humane paffions, a culuvated taft^ 
increafes f^nf^ility { yet at the iame time it 
tends to foften the ipore i^iolent and angr)^ 
e«K>tioa9« 

Jngetima* JhM^ifey fdeliiw arht 

Thflfe poliib'd Kts kswe lUunani^'d naBkind, 
Sbften'd t}^ 7ud«Van4 «a1mM th^ boilleroas mind- 

Poetry, Eloquence, and Hiftory continuaRy 

exhibit to our view thofe devafed fentknents 
and- high examples, which tend to nouriA m out 
minds publick fpirit, love of glory, contempt of 
external fcwtune, and admhation of every- thing* 
truly great, noble and illuftrious. 
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TASTE. 



Ty 



ASTE is *' the power of receiving pleafifrc 
" or pain from the beauties or deformities of Nature 
** and of Art." It is a faculty comiiu)n in fome de- 
gree to all .men. Through the circle of human na- 
ture^ nothing is more general^ than the relifh of Beau- 
ty of one kind or others of what is orderly, propor- 
tioned, grand, harmonious, new, or fprightly. Nor 
does diere prevail lefs generally a difrelifh of what- 
drerisgrofs, difproportioned, difordcriy, and difcord- 
ant. In children the rudiments of Tafte appear very 
early in a thoufand inftances ; in their partiality for 
regular bodies, their fondnefs for pidlures and ftatucs, 
and their warm attachment to whatever is new or 
aftonifhing. The moft ftupid peafants receive pleafure 
from tales and ballads, and are delighted with the 
beautiful appearances of nature in the earth and 
heavens. Even in the deferts of America, where hu- 
man nature appears in its moft uncultivated (late, the 
favages have their ornaments of drefs, their war and 
their death fongs, their harangues and their orators. 
The principles of Tafte muft therefore be deeply 
founded in the human mind. To have fome difcern* 
mcnt of Beauty is no lefs effential to man, than to 
poffcfs the attributes of fpcech and rcafon. 
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10 TASTB. 

Though no human being can be entirely devoid of 
this facult]^!^ yet it i^ poflefled in very different degrees. 
In fome mtn enly f^nt gBmmering» of Tafte are 
vifible ; the beauties^ which they reliih are of the 
coarfeft kind ; and of thefe they have only a weak and 
confufed impreffion i wbik ta odicrs Tafte r^ro t»an 
acute difcernment^ and a lively enjoyment of the mo(t 
refined beauties. 

This inequality of Tafte among men is to be al* 
cribed undoubtedly in part to the different frame ol 
their natures i to nicer organsj^ and more delicate in- 
ternal powcr$> with which fpme are endued beyond 
others ^ yet it is owing ftill more to culture and eda- 
cation. Tafte is certainly on^ of the moft improvar 
ble faculti^^ of pur nature. We may eafily be coa- 
vinced of the truth of this aflertion by only refteflt.iM 
on that immenfe fuperiority, which education ana 
improvement give to civilized above barbaxQUS nation;? 
in refinement of Tafte j and on the advantage^^ which 
they give in the fame nation to tbpfe, who have ftudi* 
ed the liberal arts, above the rude and illiterate vulgar* 

Reafon and good fenfe have fo e^^tenfive an influence 
^n all the operations and ded£ons of Tafte^ that a 
completely good Tafte may well be confideredi as $ 
jower coxnpounded of natural fenfibiUty to beauty and 
of improved underftanding. To be fatisfied of thisi 
we may obferve, that the greater part of the produc- 
tions of Genius are no other than imitations of na- 
ture '^ reprefcntations of the chara£lersj anions, or 
manners of men. Now the pkafure we experience 
from fuch imitations or repxefentations is founded on 
oysre Tafte -, but to judge^ whether they be prc^c* 
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TASTt* It 



ly executed, ^!oti£8 to thevft^krftitidh^'gi^ucli^ 
pares die copy with the originah 

In reading, for inftance, the iEineid of Virgil, t 
freat part of our pkafixre arifes from the proper con* 
du& of die plan or .ftory ; from all the parts being 
joined together widi probability and due connexion i 
from the adoption of the charaflere from nature, the 
correfpottdence of the fentiments to the charadlers^ 
and of the ftyle to the fentimews. The pleafure, 
which is derived from a poem fo conduced, is feh ot 
enjoyed by Tafte, as an internal fenie ; but the dtf- 
covery of this conduft in the poem is owing to reafon | 
and the more reafon enabks us to difcover fuch pro*, 
priety in the condu£V, the greater will be out {deafure. 

The conftituents ot Tafte, when brought to its moft 
fCtftfX fts^tc, are two, Delicacy and Correftnefs. 

Delicacy of Tafte refers principally to the perfe£lion 
of that natural fenfibility, on which Tafte is founded. 
R implies thofe finer organs or powers, which enable 
us to difcover beauties, that are concealed from a vuU 
gar eye. It is judged of by the fame marks, that we 
employ in judging of the delicacy of an external fenfe. 
As the goodnefs of the palate is not tried by ftrong 
flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, where, not- 
withftanding the confufion, we remain fenfiWe of 
each 5 fo delicacy of internal Tafte appears by a quidP 
and lively fenfibility to its fineft, moft compounded, 
or moft latent obje£ks. 

Correclnefs of Tafte tefpeSs the improvement this 
iactthy receives through its connexion with the un. 
derftanding. A man of correft tafte is one, who is 
never impofed on by counterfeit beauties ; who carries 
always in his own mind that ftandard of good fenie. 
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which he employs in judging of every thing. He ef-; 
timates with propriety the relative jnerit of the feveral. 
beauties, which he meets in any work of genius ; ree- 
fers them to their proper clafTes ; affigns the principles 
as far as they can be traced, whence their power, of 
pleafing is derived ; and is pleafed himfelf prccifely in 
that degree, in which he ought, and no more. 

Talle is certainly not an arbitrary principle, whick 
is fubjeft to the fancy of every individual, and which 
admits no criterion for determining, whether it be 
true or falfe. Its foundation is the fame in every hu-^ 
man mind. It is built* uf)on fentiments and percep- 
tions, which are ihfeparable from our nature ; and 
which generally operate with the fame uniformity, as 
our other intelledl ual principles. When thefe fenti- 
ments are perverted by ignorance or prejudice, they, 
may be tedlified by reafon. Their found and natural 
ftate is finally determined by comparing them with 
the general Tafte of mankind. Let men ^declaim as 
much as they pleafe, concerning the caprice and un- 
certainty of Tafte 5 it is found by experience, that 
there are beauties, which if difplayed in a proper light, 
have power to command iafting and univerfal admira- 
tion. In every compofition, what interefts the imag- 
inatipn, and touches the heart, gives pleafure to all 
#ges and nations. There is a certain firing, which 
being properly ftruck, the human heart is fo made, t^ 
to accord to it. 

Hence the univerfal tefi.imcny, which the raoft im- 
proved nations of the earth through a long fcries of 
ages have concurred to beftow on fome few works of 
genius ; fuch as the Iliad of Hpmcr, and the iEneid 
of Virgil. Hence the authority, which "fuch works 
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CRITICISM. 13 

Lave obtained, as ftandards of poetical composition ; 
finceby them we are enabled to colle£l, what the fenfe 
of mankind is with refpcfl to thofe beauties, which 
give them the higheft plcafure, and which, *thereforc^ 
•poetry ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice may 
in one age or country give a (hort- lived reputation to 
an indifferent poet, or a bad artift ; but when foreign- 
ers, or pofterity examine his works, his faults are diA 
covered, and the genuine Taftc of human nature is 
feen. Time overthrows the illufions of opinion^ but 
«(tabli{be6 the decifions of nature. * 



CRITKJISM. GENIUS. PLEASURES OF TASTE* 
SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTSt 

1 RUE Criticism is the application of Taftc 
«nd of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. Its dcfign 
is to diitinguifli, what is beautiful and what is faulty 
in every performance. From particular inftances it 
afcends to general principles j and gradually forms 
rules or conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of 
Beauty in works of Genius. 

Critjcifm is an art, founded entirely on experience ; 
on the obfervation of fuch beauties, as have been 
found to pleafe mankind raoft generally. For exam* 
pie, Ariftotle^s rules concerning the unity of aflion 
in dramattck and epick compofition were not fifll dif- 
covered by logical reafoning, and then applied to po- 
etry i bu^ they were deduce^ from the practice oj 
Homer and Sophocles. 'They were founded upon ob- 
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14 CENIU3. 

fcrving the fuperiour pleafurc, which wc derive froni 
the relation of an a£lion, which is one and entirCf 
beyond what we receive from the relation of fcatter- 
€d and unconneded fafts. 

A fuperiour Geniua, indeed, will of himfelf, unin- 
ftru£led, compofe in fuch manner, as is agreeable to 
the moll important rules of Criticifm y for, as thefe 
rules are founded in nature, nature will frequently 
fuggeft them in praflice. Homer was acquainted 
with no fyftera of the art of poetry. Guided by 
Genius alone, he compofed in verfe a regular ftory, 
which all fucccedii^ ages have admired. This, how* 
cver#is no argument againft the ufefulnefs of Criti- 
cifm. For fince no human genius is perfeft, there is 
no writer, who m^y not receive affiftance from critical 
obfervations upon the beauties and faults of thofe, 
who have gone before him. No rules indeed can fup- 
ply the defefts of genius, or infpire it, where it is 
wanting j but they may often guide it into its proper 
channel ; they may corre£l its extravagances, and 
teach it the moft juil and proper imitation of nature. 
Critical rules are intended chiefly to point out the 
faultSj which ought to be avoided. We muft be in- 
debted t6 nature for the produdion of eminent 
beauties. 

Genius is a word, which in common acceptation 
extends much farther, than to Qbj,efts of Tafte. It 
Cgnifies that talent or aptitude, which we receive 
from nature, in order to excel in any one thing what- 
ever. A man is faid to have a genius for mathc- 
^.^aticks V well as a genius for poetry ; a genius for 
war, for politidks, or for any mechanical employment. 
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TtEASUHES OF TASTE. 1 5 

Genius may be greatly improved by-art and ftudy ; 
but by them alone it cannot be acquired. As it is a 
higher faculty than Tafte, it is ever, according to the 
common frugality of nature, more limited in the 
iphere of its operations. There are perfons, not un- 
frequently to be met, who have an excellent Taflc 
in feveral of the polite arts ; fuch, as mufick, poetry, 
painting, and eloquence ; but an excellent performer 
in all thefe arts is very feldom found ; or rather is 
not to be looked fon A univerfal Genius, or one 
who is equally and indifferently inclined toward fever- 
al different profeflions and arts, is not likely to excel 
in any. Although there may be foine few exceptions, 
yet in general it is true, that, when the mind is whol- 
ly dire£led toward fome one objscl exclufively of 
others, there is the faireft profpatl of eminence in 
that, whatever it may be. E?ttrem3 heat can be pro- 
duced, only when the rays converge to a Angle poinn 
Young perfons are highly interefted in this remark ; 
fince it may teach them to examine with care, and to 
purfue with ardour, that path, which nature has mark- 
ed out for their peculiar exertions* 

The nature of Tafte, the nature and importance of 
Criticifm, and the diftin£lion between Tafte and Gen- 
iusj being thus explained ; the fources of the PleaA 
ures of Tafte ftiall next be confidered. Here a very 
cxtenfive field is opened ; no lefs, than all the PleaC* 
ures of the Imagination, as they are generally, called^ 
whether afforded us by natural objeQs, or by imita- 
tions and defcriptions of them. It is not, however, 
neceffary to the purpofe of the prefent work, that alt 
thefe be examined fully ; the pleafure, which we re- 
ceive from difcourfe or writing, being the principal; 
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^^ PLEASURES OF TASTE*. 

objefl of them. Our defign i& to give fotne opening* 
into the Pleafures of Tafle ia general, and to. infiSf 
more particularly upon Sublimity and Beauty^ 

We are far from having yet attained any fyftem. 
concerning this fubj^ect. A regular inquiry into it 
was firll attempted by Mr. Addifon, in his Eflay on* 
the Pleafures of the Imagination. By him thefe, 
Pleafures are ranged under three heads, Beauty, Gran- 
deur, and Novelty. His fpeCulations on this fubjeifV, 
if not remarkably profound, are very beautiful andt 
entertaining ; and he has the merit of having difcov-* 
cred a track, which was before untrodden. Since his. 
time the advances, made in this part o£ philofophic- 
al criticifm, are not confiderable 5 which is owing^. 
doubtlefs, to that thinnefs and fubtility, which are- 
difcovered to be properties of all the feelings of T^c. 
It is difficult to enumerate the feveral objeds, which, 
give pleafuie to Tafte ; it is more difficult to define all* 
ihofc, which have been difcovered, and to range them 
in proper claflc.s ; anct, when we would proceed farn. 
ther, and inveftigate the efficient daufes of the ple?ifurc,. 
which we receive from fuch objects, here we find our-i 
felves at the greateft lofs. For example, we all learn. 
by experience that fome figures of bodies appear more: 
beautiful than others.; on farther inquiry .we difcover . 
that the regularity of fome figures and the graceful- 
variety of others arc the foundation of th^ beauty^ 
which we difcern in them 5 but, when- we endeavour- 
to gol5a ftep, beyond this, and inquire, why. regularity 
and variety produce in* our minds, the fcnfatioa of 
beauty ; any reafon, we can affign, is. extremely im- 
perfect. Thofe firft principles of internal fcnfatioEt 
nature appears to have ftu^lipufly concealed,. 
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SUBLIMITY IN OBJECTS. ^7 

It b fomc confotation, however, that, although the 
efficient caufe is obfcure, the final caufe of thofe (enfa- 
tions lies commonly more open ; and here we nwift 
obferve the ftrong impreffion which the powers o£ 
Tafte and Imagination are calculated to give us of tha 
tcnevolence of our Creator. By thefe powers he hath 
widely enlarged the fphere of the pleafures of hum^ 
Kfe ; and thofe too of a kind the mod pure and inno- 
cent. The neceflary purpofes of life might have beea 
anfwered, though ou« fenfes of feeing and hearing 
had only ferved to diftkiguifli external objefts, with- 
out giv&ig ns any of thofe refined and delicate fenfa- 
tions of beauty and grandeur, with which we are now 
fo much delighted.^ 

The pleaftire, which arifes from fubiimity or gran* 
rfeur, deferves to be fully confrdered ; becaufe it has a> 
characSter more precife and di(lin£liy marked, thaa 
any otherof the pleafures of the imagination,, and be- 
caufe it coincides more diredily with our main fubjedb. 
The fimpleft form of external grandeur is feen in the 
▼aft and boundlefs profpe£ts, prefented to us by na- 
ture ;, fuch as widely ex^tcnded plains, of which the 
eye can find no Umits^ j the firmament of heaven ; or 
the boundlefe expanfe of the ocean. All vaftnefo 
produces theirapreffion of fubiimity* Space, however, 
extended in lengthy makes not fo ftrong an impreffion^, 
as height or depth; Though a boundlefs plain is a 
grand obje£l ; yet a lofty nK)untain, to which we loot 
up, or an awful precipice or tower, whence we look 
down on objefts below, is fl ill more fo; The exceffive 
grandeur of the firmament arifes from its* height, add- 
ed to its boundlefs extent ; and that of the ocean,, 
ftot from its extent alone^ but from the continual mo-^ 
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tion and iTrcfiftible force o£ that mafs of' watars^ 
Wherever (pace is concerned^ it is evident <hat am- 
plitude, or grcatnefo of extent, in one dimenfion or* 
other, is neceffary to grandeur. Remove all bounds, 
from any objed, sind yoa immediately render it fub- 
lime. Hence infinite fpace, endlefs numbers, and c- 
ternal duration, fill the mind with great ideas. 

The mofl copious fource offublime ideas feems to? 
be derived from die exertion of great power and force 
Hence the grandeur ofearthquakes and burning moun-*. 
tains ; of great conflagrations ; of the boifterous ocean \^ 
of the tempeftuous ftormj of thunder and lightning v; 
and of all the unufual violence of the elements. Ai 
ftreaiji, which glides along gently%ithin its banks, is^ 
a beautiful objeft ; but, when it ruftiesdown with the- 
impetuofity and noife of a torrenti it immediately be- 
comes a fublime one. A race-horfe is viewed witlu ^ 
pleafure j but it is the war-horfe, " whofe neek is, 
•* clothed with thunder," ithat conveys grandeur in its. 
idea. The engagement of two powerful armies, as it- 
is the hjghcft exertion of human ftrength, combines:, 
various fources of the fublime ; and hasconfequ^ntly; 
been ever confidered, as one of the'moft ftriking and. 
magnificent fpe£lacles, which can be either prefentedj 
to the eye, or exhibited to the imagination in dcfcrip^^ . 
tionv 

All ideas of the folemn and awful kind, and even*. 
bordering on the terrible, tend greatly to affift the fub-. 
lime ; fuch as darknefs, folitude, and filence. The. 
firmament, when filled with flars, fcattered in infinite 
numbers and with fplendid profufion, llrike^ tlie im* 
agination with nnore awful grandeur, than when we. 
behold it enlightened by all the fplendaur of the fun* 
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The . deep found of a great bell, or the ftriking of ^ 
great clock, is at any time grand and awful \ but when 
heard amid the filence and ftiilnefs of night, they be** 
come doubly fo; Darknefs is very generally applied 
for adding fi|blimity to all our ideas of the Deity. . 
•* He maketh darknefs his pavilion ; he dwelkth in-, 
•'the thick cloud/' Thus Milton — 



■ ■ H6w oft amid' 

Thick clouds and dark docs heaven's all-ruling Sice: 

Choofe to refide, his glory unobfcur'd ; 

And with the inajedy of darknefs ^rouod. 

Circles his throne 



Obfcurity is favourable to the fublime. The de-* 
fcriptions given us of appearances of fupematurar 
beings, carry fome fublimity ; though the conception, . 
which they, afford us, be confufed and indiftinft. 
Their fublimity arifes from the ideas, which they al- 
ways convey, of fuperiour power and might conne£led 
with awful obfcurity. No ideas, it is evident, are fo 
fublime, as thofe derived from the Supreme Being, the 
moft unknown, yet the greateft of all objefts ; the in- 
finity of whofe nature and the eternity of whofe du- 
igtion, added to the omnipotence of his power, though: 
they furpafs our conceptions, yet exalt them to the.: 
higheft. 

Diforder is alfo very compatible with grandeur 5; 
noiji frequently heightens it. Few things, which are 
exaQly regular and. methodical, appear fublime. We 
fee the limits on every fide *^. we feel ourfelves con- 
fined ; there is no room for any.confiderable exertion" 
of the- mind* Though exa£t proportion of parts en* 
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ters often Into the beaatifal, it is maoh difregardedTof 
the fublime. A great raaft of rocks, thrown together 
by the hand of nature with wild nefe and cohfufion^ 
ftrikes the mind with more grandeur, than if they ha<k ' 
been adj^ufted'ta each other with the mod accuratd^ 
fymmetry. 

There yet remains one clafs^of S'uUrme Obje(fls ta 
be mentioned, which may be termed the Moral or 
Sentimental Sublime, arifing from certain exertions- 
of the mind ;. from? certain affe£tion& and a<flionfs of 
our fellow creatures. Thefe will be found to be 
chiefly of that cfafs which comes under the name of 
Magnanimity or Heroifin ; atid they produce an ef- 
left very fimijar to what is produced by a view of 
grand obje£ls in nature, filling the mind with admi- 
ration and raifmg it above itfelf. Wherever in fomc^ 
critical and dangerous fituation we behold a man un*- 
commonly intrepid, and refting folely upon bimfelf ;*, 
fuperiour to pafEon and to fear ;. animated by fome 
great principle to contempt of popular opinion, of 
fclfifti intereft, of dangers, or of death ; we are there- 
ftruck with a fcnfe of the fublime. Thus Porus,, 
when taken by Alexander after. a gallant defence, be- 
ing alked, ia what manner he would be treated ; an- 
fwered, " Like a King i* ami Cxfar, chiding the pilot,, 
who was afraid to fet out with him. in a dorm,, 
•* Quid times ? Csefarem vehis/* ztc. good inftanccs^. 
of the Sentimental Sublime. 

The fublime in natural and in moral obje£ks is pre-* 
fented to us in one view, and compared together, im 
die following beautiful paflagc of Akenfide'$ Pleafurcss 
%£thc Imagiaation.v 



\ 
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1.00k then abroad through nanv e to the ranfc 
Oi planet4» Ains, aii4 adamaiitme sptieres. 
Wheeling, unfhakcn, thro* the void irometire ; 
And fpcak, O M m \ does this capacious fcenc^ 
With h^U that kindling majefty, dilate 
Thy ftrong conception^ as. when Brutus rott 
Refulgent from the ftroke of Caefar's fate 
A.nitd the crowds of patriots ; and his arm 
A^oft extending, like eternal Jove, 
When guilt brings, down theithund^^ caH*d aloti^ 
On Tully^s name, and (hook his crimTon fteel,, 
And bade the father of his country hail I 
^or lo ! the tyrant proftrate on tke duil^ 
And Rome again is free 1 * ii». 

It has been imagined by an ingeoiaus. Author, that 
terror is the £burce of the fublime ^ and that no ob« 
yc£ts have this.charafker, but fuch^s produce impref- 
fionsofpaio and danger Many terrible obje£b arc 
ijEideed highly fublime ; nor does grandeur refufe alii* 
auce with the idea of danger^ But the fublime does. 
nPt confift wholly in modes of danger and pain. In 
many grand objfcfts Aere is^ not the lead coincidence, 
vith terror : as in the magnificent profpeft of widely 
extended plains aild of the ftarry firmament; or in 
the moral difpofitions and fentiments, which we con-, 
template with high admiration. In many; painful and 
terrible ohy^Sf alfo, it is evident, there is no fort of 
grandeur^ The amputation of a limb, or the Wte ofs 
a fnake, is in the higheft degree terrible •, but they 
are deftitute of all claim, whatever to. fuUimitjr. It 
feems juft to allow that mighty force of power, whether- 
attended by terror or not, whether employed .in pro« 
Ceding or alarming us, has a better title, than any 
ifeing yet mentioned, to be the fundamental quality/ 
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of the fublime. There appears to be no fablime ob- 
je£i, into the idea of which ftrength aftd force either 
enter not direvjly, or are not at lead intimately aflo- 
ciated by conducing our thoughts to fome aftonifliing 
fowerj as concerned in the produ£lion of the obje^. 



SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 

X HE foundationof the Sublime in Compofitioa 
muft always be laid in the nature of the objefl: de« 
fcribed. Unlefs it be fuch an objc€l, as, if prefented 
to our fight, if exhibited to us in reality, would excite 
ideas of that elevating, that awful, and magnificent 
kind, which we call Sublime v the defcription, how* 
ever finely drawn> is not entitled to be placed, under 
this cla£»* This excludes all objeif^, which are merely 
beautiful, gay or elegant* BcGJes, the objeA muft not 
only in itfelf be fublime, but it vmd be placed before 
us in fuch a lights as is beil calculated to give us a 
clear and full imprefSon of it ; it mud be defcribett 
with ftrength, concifenefs and fimplicity. This de* 
pends chiefly upon the lively impreflion, which the 
poet or orator has of the obje£l, which he exhibits f 
and upon his being deeply affe£led atid animated bf 
the fublime idea, which^he would convey. Ifhisowa 
feeling be languid, he can never infpire his reader 
with any ftrong emotion. Inftances, which on this. 
fubje£k are extremely neceSary, will clearly (how tlie. 
importance of all thefe requifites. 

It is chiefly among ancient authors, that Mre are to 
look for the mofl; (Iriking ioltaaces o£ the fuhUsncu. 
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Tht early ages of the world ind the uncultivated ftatc 
cf fociety were peculiarly favourable to the emotions 
of fublimity. The genius of men was then very prone 
to admiratitin and afloniihment. Meeting continually 
new and (Irange objeAs» their imagination was kept 
glowing, and their paffions were often raifed to the 
utmoft. They thought and exprefled themfclves bold* 
ly without reftraint. In the progrefs of fociety the 
genius and manners of men have undergone a change 
more favourable to accuracy^ than to ilrength or fub- 
limity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the facred 
fcriptures afford the'moft ftriking inftances of the 
fublime. In them the defcriptions of the Supreme 
Being are wonderfully noble, both from the grandeur 
of the object, and the manner of reprefenting it. 
What an aflemblage of awful and fublime ideas is pre- 
iented to us in that paffage of the eighteenth Pfalm, 
^here an appearance of the Almighty is defcribed ! 
*• In my difti^efs I called upon the Lord 5 he heard my 
** my voice out of his temple, and my cry came before 
•* him. Then the earth (hook and trembled ; the 
** foundations of the hills were moved ; becaufe he 
^* was wrolh. He bowed the heavens, and came 
** down, and darknefs was under his feet ; and he 
** did ride upon a cherub, and did fly ; yea, he did 
*' fly upon the wings of the wind. He made dark- 
•* nefs his fecret place ; his pavilion round about him 
••were dark waters and thick clouds of the Iky/* 
The circumftances of darknefe and terror are here ap- 
plied with propriety and fuccefs for heightening the 
fublime. 
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The celebiFatcd inftancc, given by Longinus, fro^ 
Mofcs, " God (aid. Let there be light ; and there was 
"•* light," belongs to the true fublime ; and its fubiim- 
ity arifes from the ftrong conception^ it conveys, of 
an effort of power producing its tScCt with the utmoil 
ipeed and facility. A fimilar thought is magnificently 
expanded in the following paffage of Ifaiah :,(chap» 
xxiv. 24, 27, 28) "Thus faith the Lord, thy Redeem- 
** er, and he that formed thee from the womb ; I 
** am the Lord, that maketh ail things ; that ftretch-* 
** eth forth the heavens alone 5 that fpreadeth abroad 
^ the earth by myfelf j that faith to the deep, be 
** dry, and I will dry up thy rivers; that faith of 
** Cyrus, he is my (hephcrd, and (hall perform all 
** my pleafure ; even faying to Jerufalem, thou (halt 
** be built ; and to the temple, thy foundation fhall 
« be laid." 

Homer has in all ages been univerfally admired for 
fubHmity ; and he is indebted for much of his gran- 
deur to that native and unaffected fimpHcity which 
chara£ierizes his manner. His defcriptions of con^ 
fli<aing armies ; the fpirit, the fire, the rapidity, which 
he throws into his battles, prefcnt to every reader * of 
the Iliad frequent inftances of fublime writing. The 
majefty of his warlike fccnes is often heightened in 
a high degree by the introduflion of the gods. In 
the twentieth book, where all the gods take part in 
the engagement, according as they feverally favour 
cither the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet appear^ 
to put forth one of his higheft efforts, and the defcrip- 
""iijgn rifes into the moft: awful magnificence. All na- 
ture appears in commotion. Jupiter thunders in .the 
heavens ; Neptune (Irikes the earth with his trident ', 
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pikt :8fip6> the ckyt and the mountaios (bake ; the 
earth trembler ^ its centre ; Pluto ft arts from his 
throat, feariqgi left the fcerets oi the infernal regions 
•ihouU be laid open to the view^f mortals. Wc (hall 
^ranfcribc Mr. Pope's traoflation of this paffage 5 
which, though ittfcrioar ^ the. original ishighlj ani* 
4nated and fublime« 

•But, when the. powtr* dcfccnding fwellM the fight. 
Then tumult rofc, fierce rage, and pale affi-ight. 
l^ow thro* the trcmbHng fhores Miaenra calif, 
' JinA^ «ow £tve thunders ftom the Grecian walii. 
lylavs, hoT*«if^:o*er-2^t Trof, hit terror ihraodt 
In ^ooniy Hfppeds, and ^ night of clovds ; 
TNbw t^ro* each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from IHon's topxnoft towers 4 
Above the fire of gods his thunder roUs, 
•And jfcals on peals Tcdoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ftern Keptnne fhalcei the foGd ground. 
The fo««fl% wftve, the roountjuns nod ^ronnd ; 
Thro' all her l^unsuts tremble Ida's woods, 
^^d fr^m their foureea boil hef hundred floods : 
Troy's lurFets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the tofs^d navies beat the heaving main* 
l>eep in the difmal region of the dead 
Th^ infernal monarch r«ar*d his horrid head, 
I^eapt from his throne, left Keptune*s arm fhonld lay 
'His dark dominions open to the day,. ^ 

And pour in light on Plntrf's drear stbodes^ 
Abhorred by men, and dreadful e*en to gods. 
'Such Wars tli* immortals wage ; fuch hotrbrs rend 
The world's vail concave, when the gods contend. 

* 

Cohcifenefs and fimplicity will t^er be found effcxu 
tial to fubiime writing. Simplicity is properly oppof* 
td to ftudied and profujfe ornament ; and concifcncfo 
to fiiperiUi(»i$ exprefiioa* It wW oMj appear^ why % 
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.defe£l either in concifenefs or fimplicity is peciidktly 
hurtful to the fublime. The emotion excited in the 
mind by fome great or noble objefl:, raifes it coniider- 
ably above its common pitch. A fpecies of enthufi- 
;rfm is produced, extremely pleafing, while it lafts ; 
but the mind is tending every moment to iink into its 
ordinary date. When an author has brought us^ or 
is endeavouring to bring us into this ftate^ if he mul- 
tiply words unneceiTarily ; if he deck the fublime ob- 
jtGt on all (ides with glittering ornaments ; nay, if he 
throw in any one decoration, which falls in the ieaft 
below the principal image i that moment he chatiges 
the key j he relaxes the tenfion of the mind ; the 
flrength of the feeling is emafcolated ; the beautiful 
may remain ; but the fublime is extinguifhed. Ho- 
mer's defcription of the nod of Jupiter, as (baking the 
heavens, has been admired in all ages, as wonderfully 
fublime. Literally tranflated, it runs thus : ** He 
" fpoke, and bending his faWe brows, gave the awful 
** nod 5 while he (hook the celeftial locks of his im- 
" mortal head, all Olympus was (haken.** Mr. Pope 
tranflates it thus : 

He fpoke ; and awful bends his sable broVs, 
S^kes his ambrofial curls, and i^ives the nod. 
The ftamp of fate, and faoaion of a God ; 
High heaven with trembling the dread figoal took. 
And all Olympus to its centre Oiook. 

The image is expanded, anj attempted to be beau« 
tified i but in reality it is weakened. The third line— 
** The ftamp of fate, and fan£lion of a God," is en- 
tirely expletive, and introduced only to fill up the 
thyme ; for it interrupts the defcription, and clogs the 
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image. For the (ame reafoo Jupiter is reprefented, 
86 fhaking his loclsSf, before he gives the nod ; *' Shakes 
** his anAroGal curls, and gives the nod j" which is 
trifling and iniignificant ; whereas in the original the 
fhaking of his h^r is the confequence of his nod, and 
jnakes a happy pi£turefque circumftance in the de- 
fcription. , 

The boldncfs, freedom, and variety of our blank 
¥erfe are infinitely more propitious than rhyme, to 
all tfnds of fublime poetry. The fulleft proof of this 
is afforded by Milton ; an author, whofe genius led 
him peculiarly to the fublime. The firft and fecond 
books of Paradife Loft are continued examples of it. 
Take, for inftance, the following noted defcription of 
Satan, after his fall, appearing at the head of his ior 
Ibrnal hofts : 

J He, above the red. 

In fhape and gefhire proudly eminent. 

Stood, like a tower ; bis fbnn had not yet loflp 

AH her original brightnefs, nor appear*d 

Ld*8 than archangel ruin'd, and the cxcefs 

Of glory obfcur'd : As when the fun, new rifen,. 

I.ooks throt^ the horizontal niifty air» 

Shorn o£ his beams ; or, from behind the moon,. 

In dim ecUpfe, difadrous twilight Iheds 

Onhalf the nations, and. with fear of. change ' 

Perplexes monarchs. Darken*dfo, yet (hone 

Above them all th* archangel. 

* 

Here various fources of the fublime are joined td»» 
gether : the princi^l objeft fuperlatively great ; a 
high, fuperiour nature, fallen indeed, but raifmg itfelf 
fl^ainft diftrefa ; the grandeur of the principal object 
heightened by conne£ting it with fo noble an idea, as 
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thatdf the fUiifuflftTing m' ccJipfe j this pifbifc^ 
(faa^ed with aB thi^fe images bf chaise and trouUe^. 
of darfcriefs and terror ; which coincide fo cjcquifitely- 
with the fubUma emotion ; and the whole exprefTed^ 
in 9 ftyte and ver&ficatiorr eafy, itaturalj and fimpie^^ 
bnt niagnifkent. 

Befide fimplicity and concifenefa, ftrengdb i«f cfficn- 
tially hcccffiiry to ftiblime writing.. Sti^cn^h of de- 
fcrip/.jn proceeds in.a great meafure from coiKafenefii 
but it implies fomething more, namely:, a judidious. 
rfioice of circumftances in the diefcrq>ti6n> ; fuch aA^ 
will exhibit the obje£b in its full and moft ftrikiii|^: 
point of view. For every objeft has fevcrar faces, by 
which !t may be prefetjted to Ua, according to* tike 
circumftances with which wc fiwrrauad it ^ aaid k- 
will appear fiiperlatively fiiblime, or not, in pro- 
portion as thefe circumftances are happily chofeni. 
and of a fublime kind. In this^ the great arf of the- 
writer confifts-;. and; indeed the principal difficulty o£" 
fublime defcription. If the defcription be toogeneral^^ 
and divefted of circumftances ; the obj^iQ: k fhewnv 
in a faiiit Hght, anA makes a feeWc wttprpffloft, or ua> 
imprelEon, on the reader. At the time, if any trivial^ 
or improper circumftances be mingtcdi the whole is. 
degraded. 

The nature of 'tliat emotion^ which is^ aimed at by; 
fublime dejbription, admits no mediocrity, and cannot - 
fttbfift m a middle ftate •, but muft either highly tranf- 
port us r Off if unftjrccefsful in the ex»:mtfon, ieavc uc 
•xccedingly-difgafted. W^e attempt to rife widi tha 
writer 5 the invaginiuion is awaicencd, .and |>at upon . 
die ftretch^ but it ought to be fupported ; >nd, if iii; 
^e midil of its effi)rt it te defcrticd.ttiW^ge^dly, it. 
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falls with a painful ihock. When Milton in his bat* 
tie of the angels defcribes them, as tearing up moun- 
tainsi and throwing them at one another ; there are in 
his defcription, as Mr. Addifon has remarked^ no cir« 
eumftancesi but what are trul j fublimc : 

• Frooi tiieir fonndiitioiit looft'ning to and £r«» 
Thej pluck'd the faated hilU^ith all th«ir load, 
Rock3> waters, woods ; and by the fliaggy topt 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. 

This idea of the giants throwing the mountain*, 
which is in itfelf lb grand, Claudian renders burlefque 
and ridiculous by the fingle circumftance of one of 
his giants with the mountain Ida upon his (houl- 
ders, and a river; which flowed from the mountain, 
running down the giant's back, as he held it up in that 
pofture. Virgil in his defcription of mount -^tna, is 
guilty of a flight inaccuracy of this kind. After fev- 
eral magnificent images, the poet concludes with per- 
ibnifying the mountain under this figure,. 

— « Erudtans ^fccra cum gcmitu"— — 

** belching up its bowels with a groan 5" which, by 
making the mountain refemble a-fick or drunken per- 
Hhi, degrades the majefty of the defcription. The 
debafing c(k£t of this idea will appear in a ftronger 
Hght, from obferving what figure it makes in a poem 
of Sir Richard Blackmore 5 who, through an extrava- 
gant perverfity of tafte, felefted it for the principal 
circumftance in his defcription ; and thereby, as Dr. 
Arburthnot humoroufly obferves, reprefented th^ 
mountain as in a fit of the cholick* 
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JEtxu and 1^^ ^e bumins^ HKmataks find 
Their kiaiU^d ftorcs with i»brcd ftotiwof windT 
Blown up tD rage, ani roaring oiit complain, 
As torn with iaiRrard gtipca and '.torturing pain ;►. 
Xaboaring, ihtry caft their drcad^l Tomit round, 
And with (heir melted bowels Tpt'cAU the ]groundw 

Such inftarfces fliow how tttucK the fablfnui^cid^ 
pends ii{^n. a proper fcleflioaoldtciunftances; and^ 
"with haw gc^at csire every cirfiumftaiKie muft be avoid-- 
cd, which, by approaching in the fmalleft degree to»^ 
the mean,, or even^to the gay or triflfcg, changes^thcc 
tone of the enaotion^ 

Whafe is commonly called the fublime ftyle,., is for: 
the moft part a very ba<V one, and has- no relation* 
whatever, to the true SubUme. Writers are apt to im- 
agine that, fplendid words, accumulated epithet5| and zt 
certain fwclling kind of exprcffion, by rifing above* 
what is cuftomary or vulgar, conftitute the fublime ;. 
yet nothing- is in reality more faife. Iji genuine in-, 
llances of fublime writing nothing of this kind appear«». 
** God fmd, kt there be light j. and there was- light/*" 
This k ftriking and fablime v but put it into v«rhat is . 
commonly called the fublime ftyle : **^The Sovereign. 
•* i\rbiter of nature, by the potent energy of ^ firiglc: 
^^ word, commanded tHe light to cxift';? and, as Boi- 
leau, juflly obfcrved, the. ftyle is in deed -raifei, but idle: 
thought is degraded. Invgeneral'it may be obfervcd, 
that th« fublime lies in the thought, not in the ex*. 
preffion V and, when the thought is really noble, it. 
will generally clothe itfclf in a native raaj^y of lazir 
guage. 

The faults, oppofitc to the Sublime, are principallf: 
V*:P>the,Fiigi4 and the Bombafta Tho Frigid confifU 
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sadegraiiiig an objt£b ar ^ODtmieiit, vhkh isAiUiiur 
m itfelfi by a< mean c#ncepitotr of it $ or- bf a wcaijky 
low^ or pyerite iMdriptlon of tt^ Tbts betrvfs entire 
ftbfence^ ^r at Icaft extreme povterty, of gjsmiis. The 
Bombaft lies in forciog a common or trivialobjeft out 
©f Its raiJc, and in labouring Xo ratfc it into the fub- 
itm^; or in attenfttogto^exalt^iiiUiiM obje^ ba^ 
fond allf ifiitucolrbounila.. 



^EAtrrr aki> othitr rLEAsvRts or 

TASTE. 

-Beauty next *o SuWimity affords the higheft^ 
gkafare to the im^igin^on. The emoiion, whicli it 
raife6, is eaiily difttngui died' from that of fubUmity.- 
It is -of a calmer kii^ j more gentle- and foothing ;. 
does not ekvate the mind fo much, but produces ^ 
pkafing Cjrenity. Sublimity Excites a feeling, too> 
violent to be lading j- the pkafure proceeding fromi 
Beauty admits longer duration. It extends alfo to a- 
much^greater variety of obje£lS than fublimity ; to^ 
a variety indeed fo great, that the fenfations which 
beautiful objc£ls exdtej differ exceedingly, not in de- 
gree pnly, but alfo in kind, from each other. HenQo^ 
no word is ufed in a more undetermined fignification' 
than Beauty^ It is applied to almoft every external 
obje£lv which pleafes the eye or the ear j to many of 
the graces of writing ; to feveral difpofitions of the: 
Biind ; nay, to fome obje£ls of abftract fcience. We 
%eak frequently of a beautiful tree or flowery. ^ 
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beautiful poem ; a beautiful cfaara&er ; and a hoM^ 
tiful dieorem in mathematick$. 

Colour feemsto afFord thetimpleft iaftance of Beau-' 
P/^ Affociadon of ideasi it is probable, has fome in^ 
fluent on tie pleafure, which we receive from col- 
ours. G^eU) for example^ may appear more beautiful 
from being conneded in our ideas with rural feenes 
and profpe£ts ; white with innocence $. blue with^the 
ferenitf of the flcy. Independently of afibciations of 
this fort, all that we. can. farther obferve refpefting: 
colours is, that thofe, chofcn for Beauty, are common- 
ly delicate, rather than glaring, Such are the fe^thers^ 
of feveral kinds of birds, the leaves of flowers, imd 
the fine variation pf colours, (hown by the fky at thei 
lifing and fetting of the fun. 

Figure opens to us forms of Beauty more complete 
and diverfified. Regularity firft offers itfelf as a 
fource of Beauty. By a regular figure is meant one,. 
\i4iich we perceive to be farmed according to fome* 
certain rule> and not left arbitrary or loofe in the con- 
ftru£tion of its parts* Thus a circle, a fquare, a tri- 
angle, or a hexagon, gives pleafure to the eye by its^ 
regularity, as a beautiful figure ; yfet a certain graceful 
variety is found to be a much more powerful principle 
of Beauty. Regularity feems to appear beautiful to* 
us chiefly, if not entirely, on account of its fuggefting; 
•the ideas of fitnefs, propriety, and ufej which have 
always a more intimate connexion with orderly and 
proportioned forms, than with thofe which appear = 
not conftruifted according to any certain rule. Na- 
ture, who is the mod graceful artift, hath, in all her 
ornamental works, purfued variety with an apparent 
negleij.of regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows* 
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m^ matTe liter a ngphr fornix ixL cubes and paraUelo- 
graaiii with exafl propom:ion ^f parts ^ and tbut^ 
ibrmed^tliey pleafe the eye ; for this juft.i«afoni thaty 
bekig work3 of ufe) they arc by i&ch. figures better- 
adapted to the ends for which, they were defignedi 
BiM: plaiMiS, flow^S) andi leavfis.are fall of variety and4 
div^r&ty. A (Ivaight caaal is an Uifiipid figuce, when* 
compared M«eh the tneaoderd of a river. Cones and. 
pyraiBJds have their dcigree of beatity ; but trees^ 
Rowing in their natmal wiMnt&i ba^e infiaicelj.' 
snore beiattty> than^when^irimmed into pyramida and: 
«9ac!8. TI^ ^pai^iments of a htufe m<i^ be ACpoied 
mthrflgvdarity for the conn^enieitce of Hs inbahitauits ^ 
but a garden, which is intended meseiy. for beauty», 
wobU be ^etremely difgnflihg^ if it kad aa much^ 
unifsmHty aad order; aa a dweUu^^oufe* 

Modbn affords another foarce of bea«ty> ditUh£)f 
ftooi %ttre. lifotion «f itftlf is pleafing ; and bodl-* 
ies 'm-modQaiiac^ ^ casleris par&U6|'' imiverfaUy p|De^ 
iexwoi to tho& at Tcft. Only gentle motion^ however, 
lielon^s to the Beautiful ; fcnr^ when it is imiU ^ veryi* 
^owerfitlt &di as tbat-of a torrent,, it partakes of 
tike iVdiUztMt^ The motbn-of a> Urd ^i^g through: 
^e an* k. ezquifitely beautiful ; but the- fwiftnefs> 
witb whiob lightning darts throughi the ftytts mag- 
aificeat and aftonifinng^ Here it is neceSary to ob^ 
^rve» tiati Vivs £m£Eitiona of fubUme and beautiful are 
aiotahvays dsftkiguiftedi hf^ very dilltet\boundaries ;, 
^tare capable in many inftaoces^f approaching to- 
-ward eadi other* Thus. a gently rnnning dream is 
ione of tibe moft beafutiful objei^ in nature^ but, as it 
fivells graAmdlyinto a .^eat rives, the beautiful by 
di^rcea is loft in. the {ublime. A young^ tre^ isLHi 
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beautiful objcft ; a (preading aacicntoak Is a veoera^ 
We and fublimc onci To rttuim, hawcvcr, to the 
beautf of motion, it will be found to hold very genef^ 
11II7, that Motion in a ftraight line is not fo beautiful 
as in a waving dire^lion; and motion upward 45 com* 
monly more pleafing than motion downward. The 
eafy> curling motion of aflame and fmoke is an objeA 
Angularly agreeable. Hogarth pbfcrves very ingea- 
iouity, that all the •common and ntocSArf motions 
for the bufinefs of life are performed in ftraight oir 
plain lines ; but that all the graceful and ornamental 
movements are made in curve lines^ ; an obfervation 
worthy of the attention of thofe who ftudy the grace 
of gefture and aflibn. ,: 

Colour, figure^ and motion^ though feparate prihoU- 
ples of Beauty, yet in many beautiful obje£l$ meet to^ 
gether, and thereby render the beauty greater anA 
more complex. Thus in flbwets, trees, and animalst 
we are entertained at once ^mth the delicacy^ of the 
colour, with the gracefulnefs of the figure, and.fome- 
times alio widi the motion of the objefi* The moft: 
complete ailemblage t)l beautiful objenf^ which can; 
be founds is reprefentedby a rich natural landfcqie^ 
where there is a fufficient variety of obje^as ; fi^ds ia^ 
verdure, fcattered trees and flowers, running water, 
and animals gras&ing. If ta thefe be added fomc^ of 
l^e produ^ons of art, fuitable to fuch at&ene; as,^si: 
bridge with arches over a river^ fmoke rifing. from 
cottages in die midft of trees, and a dtftant view 4 of 
a fine buildings feen by the rifing Om.; we then enw. 
|oy in the htgheft perfeiflion that gay, cheerful, ^nd: 
flmd^ feoiationi whick chara£)ierizes fieamtir*. 
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The beauty of tht human countenance is more 
i^ixi]^ex tkan any we haye y^t examined. It compre- 
hends the Beauty of coJour, arifing from the delicate 
ibades of the complexbn; and the Beauty of iigurci 
^xifmgAom the lines^ which conftitt^ different fea« 
turea of the face. BiH the principal Beauty of the 
countenance depends upon a myfteriout exprei]ion> 
which it conveys of/ the ^ui^ti^ of the mind ; of 
^Qod fenfe> or good humour j of candour, benevolence^ 
fenfibilityi or other amiable di^ofitions. It may be 
G&fervedy that th^re are ceftain q^ialities of tjbe mind^ 
whichj whether exprefled in the countenance^ or by 
words or by anions, always ratfe in us a. feeUug iimilar 
to that 6f Beauty. There are two great clafles c^ 
mond qualities $ one is of the high and the great vir« 
tues, which require ex^rac^'dinary efforts, and is found- 
ed on dangers and fufferings j as» keroifm> magnanim- 
itfy contempt of pl^mres^ and contempt of death. 
llieie proi^uce in the fpei^ator an eni^otion of fublimity 
and grandeur. The other clafs is chiefly of the focial 
virtues $ and fuch as are of a fofter and gentler kind ; 
aS| Gompafiion^ mildnefs> and generoCty. Thefe ex« 
cite in the behoUer a fenfation of pleafure, fo nearly 
allkd to that excited by beautiful external objeds, 
that} though of a more exalted nature, it may with 
pi^priety be clafled under the fame head. 

Beat^y of writing in its more definite fenfe charac- 
terises a particular manner ; iignifying a certain grace 
and amenity in the turn either of fiyle or fentimf nt, 
by which, feme authors are particularly diftinguiCb^d. 
In this fenfe it denotes a manner oeither remarkably 
£ublime^ nor vehcme;ptly pailionate, nor uncommonly 
fparklipg & but fuch as excites in the reader an emo- 
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tlon df the placid ktndi TcfcftiHiiig' thial whidK is^dH^ 
ed by contemplation *of beautiful ol)je&& in natctTe^ 
\7hich neither lifts the rtitni vei^ highi nor ^pM^ 
it^acxcefs 5 i^ut fprend^ dver the iifts^natidn; a pl^f- 
ing ferenity^ Addifon is a writtSY df thb chsfra^er, 
and one of the tndft proper examples of it. Fendont 
the author of Tdemaehus, is itno^r example. Virt. 
gtl, alfO| though very ci^hlt dT rifing occ^onally fm» 
•the fublime, yet generally k dlftinguiflidd by tbe char- 
aCler of beauty and grfree, rather th^ of fuUimity. 
Among oratorsi Cicero hatf^ m&tc of the beaudf^ 
than Demofthenes, wh6fe genius fckl him '9^hoUy t#* 
waard vdiemencc and Itrength* 

So much it is neceflaryto have faBtPpon the ftib*' 
jeft of Beauty ; fince next to flArfiifeity it is tte nwft 
copious fource of the Pfeafures of Tafte; 'But objtf€fel 
delight the imagination not only by appearing uiider 
the forms of iuWime or beau6ful 5 they fikewi^^ de- 
rive their power of giving it ]^^(lire h&m fe^t^l 
other principles. 

Novelty, for exanjple, has beenmention^d by A<M1« • 
foni and by every writer on this^fubjefi. Ati obje£); 
which has no other merit than* that oTbeujg new, 
by this quality alone raifes in the it^ind a vitid and 
an agreeable emotion. Hence that paiGon of caridfi- 
ty, which prevails fo gcnerklly itr mattkind. Ob}eds 
and ideas which have long been familiar, malce^ 
faint an iropreflion, to give an agreeable exetcifc t6 
our faculties. New and ftrange objeds roufe die 
mind from its dormant ftate, by giving it a fuddea 
and plea6ng impulfe. Hence, in a great meafure» 
tl^ entertainment we receive from fi£Hon and rUh' 
mancc. The . emotion, raifed by Novelty is - of t« 
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more lively and awakening nature, than that produc- 
ed by Beauty ; but much fhorter in its duration. 
For, if the objefl: have in itfelf no charms to hold 
our ^ttefttion, the glofs, fpread over it by Novelty, 
foon wears ofF. 

Imitation, is another fource of-pleafure to Taftc. 
This gives rife to what Addifon terms the Secondary 
PJeafures of Imagination, which form a very exten- 
five clafe. For all imitation affords fome pleafure to 
the mind ; not only the imitation of beautiful or fub- 
lime otge£U, by recalling the original ideas of beauty 
or grandeur, which fuch objefls themfelves exhibited ; 
but even objeds which have neither beauty nor gran- 
deur ; nay, fothe which are terrible or deformed, 
give us pleafiire in a fecondary or reprefented view. 

The pieafures of melody and harmony belong alfo 
to Tafte* There is no delightful fenfation, we receive 
either from beauty or fublimity, which is not capable 
of being heightened by the power of mufical found. 
Hence the charm of poetical numbers ; and even of 
the concealed and loofiir meafures of profe. Wit, 
humour, and ridicule, openlikewife a variety of pleaf- ' 
ures to Tafte, altogether different from any that have 
yet been confidered. 

At prefent it is not aeccffary to purfue any farther 
the fubjei\ of the Pieafures of Tafte. We have opened 
fome of the general principles j it is time now to ap- 
ply the;n to our chief fubjed. If it be aflced, to what 
clafs of thofe Pieafures of Tafte, which have been 
enumerated, that pleafure is to be referred, which we 
receive from poetry, eloquence, or fine writing ? The 
infwer is, not to ajiy one, but to them all. This pe- 
culiar advantage writing and difcourfe poffefs ; they 
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i 
cncompafs a large and fruitful field on all fides, atWf 

have power to exhibit in great perfeftion, not a fitiglte 
fet of objefts only, but alinoft the whole of thofcr 
which give pleafure to tafte and imagination j^ whether 
that pleafure arife from fublimity, from beauty tn itSf , 
various forms, from defign and art, from moral fenti- 
ments, from novelty, from harmony, from, wit, humour,c 
pr ridicule. To which foever of thefe a perfon*)s taftc* 
is^ direded, from fome writer or other he has it al- 
ways in his power to receive the gratification of it. 

It has been ufual among critical writers to treat of 
difcouffe, as the chief of all the imitative arts. They 
tompare it with painting and with fculptu^e,: and in 
many refpeds prefer it juftly before them. But we 
mud diftinguiCh between imitation and defcriprion. 
Words have no. natural refemblance of the ideas o«- 
objeds which they fignify y but a ftatuc or pidure; 
has a natural likenefs of the originaU 

As far, however, as a poet or hiftorian ifltroduces^^ 
into his work perfons really fpeaking, and by words,, 
which he puts into their mouths, reprefents the con- 
Tcrfation which they might be fuppofed to hold ", liv 
far his art may be caUed imitative 5 and this is the 
cafe in all dramatick compofition^ But in narrative or 
defcriptive works it cannot with propriety be fo call- 
ed. Who, for example, would call Virgil's defcrlp-t 
tion of a temped in the firft ^neid an imitation of a 
ftorm ? If we heard •f the imitation of a battk, wc 
might naturally thinjc of fome mock figl^, or repre- 
fentation of a battle on the ftage ; but flioujd never 
imagine it meant one of Homer^ defcriptions in the 
Iliad. It mud be allowed at the fame time, that imi- 
jlition and defciiptipna^ree in their principq,! effed,t!fat; 
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afef recalling by external figns the ideas of things 
•wlikh we do not fee. But thpugh in this they coin- 
cide, yet it ftiould be /remembered, that the terms 
ihemfelves are not fynonymous ; that they import dif- 
ferent means of producing the fame end ; and confc- 
'guentJy m^e different imprefiions on the mind. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OV LANGtTAGIL 

JL O form an adequate idea of the Origin o£ 
Xanguage^ we muft contemplate the circumftances of 
mankind in their earlieft and rudeft ftate. They were 
then a wandering, fcattered race ; no fociety among 
them except famiiiis ; and family fociety alfo very 
imperfect, as their mode of living, by hunting or paf- 
turage, muft have feparated them frequently from 
each other. In fuch a condition, how could any one 
fict of founds or words be univerfally agreed on, as 
the figns of their ideas ? Suppofing that a few, whom 
•chance or ncceffity threw together, agreed by fome 
means upon certain figns ; yet, by what authority 
could thefe be fo propagated among other tribes ox 
families, as to grov* up into a language ? One would 
imagine that men tnuft haye been previouily gathered 
together in confiderabli: numbers, before language 
could be fixed and extended ; and yet on the other 
hand there, feema to have been an abfolute neceffityof 
fpccch previous to thje formation of fociety. For 
by what bond could a multitude of men be kept to- 
gether, or be connedied in profecution of any com. 
jmoti intereft, befoM by the afiiftance of fpeech ihcf 
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could communicate their wants and intentions to eack 
other ? So that, how ibciety could fubfift previoufly to 
language, and how words could rife into language be- 
fore the formation of focicty, feem to be points at- 
tended with equal difficulty. When we confider far- 
ther that curious analogy which prevails in the con- 
flruciion of almofl all languages, and that deep and 
fubtile logick on which they are founded ; diflScultics 
increafe fo much upon us on all fides, that there fcems 
to be no fmall reafon for referring the origin of all 
language to divine in fpi ration. 

But fuppofi ng language to have a divine original^ 
we cannot imagine that a perfeft fyftem of it was at 
once given to man. It is much more natuKal to fup- 
pofe that God taught our firfl parents only fuch laiii* 
guage as fuited their prefent occafions } leaving tbem^ 
as he did in other refpefts, to enlarge and improve k 
as their future neceflities (hould require. Confequent^ 
ly, thofe rudiments of fpeech muft have been poor and 
narrow 5 and we are at liberty to inquire, in what 
manner, and by what (leps, language advanced to tht 
ftate in which we now find it. 

Should we fuppofe a period exifted before worda 
were invented or known 5 it is evident that mea 
could have no other method of communicating their 
feelings, than by the cries of paflion, accompanied by 
fuch motions and geftures, as were farther expreffivc 
of emotion. Thefe indeed are the only figns which 
nature teaches all men, and which are underftood bjr 
all. One, who faw another going into forae place^ 
where he himfelf had been frightened, or expofed t* 
danger, and who wiihed to warn his neighboi^r of tht 
danger, could contrive no other method 9f doipf ^ 
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Aan by uttering thofc cries, and making thofe geftureat 
which arc the figns of fear ; as two men at this day 
would endeavour, to make themfelves underftood by 
each other, if thrown together on a defolatc iflandt 
ignorant of each other's language. Thofe exclama* 
tions, therefore, by grammarians called inter]e£lion8t 
uttered in a flrong and paffionate manner, were utk* 
doubtedly the elements of fpecch. 

When more enlarged communication became requi* 
fitCy and names began to be applied to obje£ls s how 
can we fuppofe men proceeded in this application of 
jaamesy -or invention of words ? Certainly by imitating^ 
as mtiehPW they could, the nature of the objedl nam- 
ed by the feimd of the name given to it. As a paint« 
«riwlx<? ^ifld reprefent grafs, mud employ a green 
dsAmst't^^ ^H the infancy of language one, giving a^ 
nstm&\ip2^ft\mig harfh or boifterous, would of courfc 
ctkpJ^ lii'ibfli or boifterous found. He could not 
JI& dAt^i^ if h$ 'defired to excite in the hearer th«^ 
idea of that obje^ which he wiflied t^ name. Tq 
imagine words it^vented, or names given to things, 
without any, ground or re^fon, is to fuppofe an tffcSt 
without a caufe. There mud always have been fomc 
motive wWch led to one name, rather than another i 
and we can fuppow no motive, which would more 
^nerally- operate upon men in their firft efforts to- 
"Ward language, thab a defire to paint by fpeech the 
objefts which they named in a manner more or lefs 
complete, according as it was in the power of the 
human vbice to efFe£l this imitation. 

Wherever objefls were to be named, in which 
ibuB.I, noil^.*, or morion was concerned, tae imitation 
i>j Wo:d6 was fufScicntly obvious. Nothing W4S more 
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natural, than to imitate by the found of the voice th# 
quality of the found or noifc which any external'ob- 
jefit produced ; and to form its name accordingly. 
Thus in all languages we difcover a multitude of 
words, which are evidently conftrufled on tJiis prin- 
ciple. A certain bird is calted the Cuckoo, from the 
found which it emits. - When one fort of wind is 
faid to ivh'ijile^ and another to roar : when a ferpcnt . 
is faid to hifs ; a fly to buzz ; and falling timber to 
frq/h s when a ftream is faid to jflow, and hail to ratfit $ 
the refemblance between the word and the thing fig* 
nified is plainly difcemible. But in the names of 
objefts which addrefs the fight only, where neither 
i?oife nor motion is concerned j and ftill more ia 
terms, appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy ap- 
pears to fail. Yet many learned men have imagined 
that, though in fuch cafes it becomes more obfcure, 
it is not altogether loft 5 and that in the radical words , 
igif all languages there may be traced fomc degree of 
correfpondence with the obje£ls fignified. 

This principle however of a natural relation betwceii 
words and objefts, can be applied to language only in 
its moft fimple and early ftate. Though in every 
tongue fome remains of it may be traced, it were ut- 
terly in vain to fearch for it through the whole con- 
ftru<fiion of any modern language. As terms increafc 
in every nation, and the vaft field of language is fill- 
ed up, words by a thoufand fanciful and irregular 
methods of derivation arid compofition deviate widely 
from the primitive charader of their roots, and lofc 
all refemblance in found of the things fignified. 
This is the prefent ftate of language. Woiids, as wc. 
jv;^ ttfe tbeiPj ^|ca is geuerali ma; be confidered 
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lis {ymbols, net imitations ; as arbitrary or inftituted, 
not natural figng of ideas. But there can be no doubt 
that language, the nearer we approach to its rife 
among men, will be found to partake more of a nat- 
ural expreffion. 

Interjedions, it has been fliown, or paffiOnate ex- 
clamations, were the elements of fpeech. Men Ia« 
boured to communicate their feelings to each other 
by thofe.expreffive cries and geftures, which nature 
taught them. After words, or names of obje£is, be- 
gan to be invented, this mode of fpeaking by natural 
figns could not be all at once difufcd. For language 
in its infancy muft have been extremely barren ; and 
there certainly was a period among ail rude nations, 
when converfation was carried on by a very few 
words, intermixed with many exclamations and ean>» 
eft geftures. The fmall ftock of words which men 
then pofleited, rendered thofe helps entirely neceflary 
for explaining their conceptions ; and rude, unculti- 
vated individuals, not having always ready even the 
ftw words, which tliey know, would naturally labour 
to make themfclves underftood by varying their tonc» 
of voice, and by accompanying their tones with th« 
moft expreffive gefticulations. 

To this mode of fpeaking, neceffity gave rife. But 
we muft obferve that, after this neceffity had in m 
great degree ceafcd, by language becoming in procef« 
of time more exten^ve and copious, the ancient man- 
ner of fpeech ftill fubfifted among many nations j and, 
what had arifen from neceffity, contiimed to be ufed 
for ornament. In the Greek and Roman languages, a 
mufical apd gcfticulating pronunciation was retained 
|9 a yery high degice. Without atu&ding to ibis, >r| 
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ftall be at a lofs in underftandkig fcveral pafiages rf 
the Clafficks, which relate to the puWick fpcaking and 
theatrical entertainments of the ancients. Our flEKxi^ 
€rn pronunciatioa would have feeraed to them a lifc- 
lefs monotony. The declamation of their orators and 
the prorftinciataon of their aftors upon the flagc ap- 
proached to the nature of recitatiire in mufick ; was 
capable of being marked hf note€, and fupported bj 
inftrumcnts ; as fevcral learned men have proved. 

With regard to gefture, the cafe was parallel ; for 
tlroog tones and animated geftures always go together. 
The a<ftion both of -orators and players in Greece 
^nd Rome was far more vehement than that .t4 
which we arc aocuftomed. To^s,Rofcius would ap- 
.pear a madman. Gefture was ofiuch confequencc oit 
the ancient ftage, that there Is reafon for believing that 
^n fome occafionfi the fpeaking aud -thcadiing wer# 
divided 5 which^ according to our ideas, would form 
a ftrangc exhibition- One player fpoke the words in 
the proper tones, while another expteffed the corrcf- 
ponding motions and geftures. tCicero tells us, it was 
rx conteft between lum and Rofcius, whether he could 
-cxprefs a fentiment in a greater variety of phrafes, ot 
Hofcius in a greater variety of intelligible figrtificant 
geftures. At lad, gefture engrofled the ftage entirely ^ 
for u»der the reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius, tfa^- 
favourite entertainmeHt of the publick was the Panto^ 
mime, which waf carried on by gefticulation only. 
The people were moved, and wept at it as much as at 
tragedies; and the paflion for it became fo violent^ 
:that laws were made for reftraining the fenators from 
Audying the pantomime art. Now, though in decla* 
fEUtioAs ^d iheatricdl j6xlubUiO&6 bQtk tow aod ge^ 
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furc were carried much farther than in common dif- 
courfe ; yet publick fpeaking of any kind muft in every 
country bear fomc proportion to the manner which 
is ufed in converfation ; and fuch pubJick entertain- 
ments could never be relifhed by a nation whofe tone* 
and gcftures in difcourfe were as languid as ours. 

The early language of men, being entirely compof- 
cd of words defcriptive of fenfible obje£ls, became of 
neceffity extremely metaphorical. For, to fignify any 
defire or paffion, or any aft or feeling of the mind, 
they had no fixed expreflion which was appropriated 
to that purpofe ; but were obliged to paint the cmo- 
tion or paffion, which they felt, by alluding to thofc 
fenfible objects which had moft connexion with it, 
and which could render it in fome degree vtfible t# 
others. 

But it was not neccffity alone, that gave rife to this 
pi£tured ftyle. In the infancy of all focieties, fear 
and furprife, wonder and aftoniihment, are the moft 
frequent paiBons of men. Their language will nee- 
eflarily be afFe£led by this charafter of their minds. 
They will be difpofed to paint every thing m the 
ftrongeft colours. Even the manner, in which the firft 
tribes of men uttered their words, had confiderabis 
influence on their ftyle. Wherever ftrong exclama^ 
tions, tones, and gefturcs are connefled with conver- 
fation, the imagination is always more exercifed ; a 
freater cflfort of fancy and paffion is excited. 
Thus the fancy, being kept awake and rendered more 
fprigbtly by this mode of utterance, operates upoil 
ftyle, and gives it additional life and fpirit. 

At one proof among many, which might be pro- 
^e4 ff t^ tv^^ sf ^^i? objTervdtionsi we jQbal 
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trail fcribe a fpeech from Cold^n's Hiftory of the Tivt 
Indian Nations, which was delivered by their Chief% 
when entering on a treaty of peace with us, in the 
following language, " We are happy in having buri^ 
** ed under ground the^ed axe, that has fo often beea 
'^^ died in the blood of our brethren. Now in thit 
** fort we inter the axe, and plant the tree of peace. 
*' We plant a tree, whofe top will reach the fun ; and 
"*' its branches fpread abroad, fo that it (hall be feem 
*' afar o# May its growth never be ftifled and cliok* 
" ed ; but may it fhadc both your country and ourt 
** with its leaves 1 Let us make faft its roots, and ex^ 
** tend them to the utmofl: of your colonies. If the 
*' French (hould come, to (hake this tree, we (houl4 
• ** know it by the motion of its roots reaching into out 
** country- May the Great Spirit allow us to reft i» 
*• tranquillity upon our mats^ and never again dig up 
*' the axe, to cut down the tree of peace ! l^et the 
^^ earth be trodden hard«overitj where it lies tmriedx 
*' Let a ftrong ftream run under tlie pit, to wafli the 
'* evil away out of our fight and remembrance. The 
** fire, that had long burned in Albany, is e3^tingui&- 
** ed. The bloody ^ed is waflied clean, and the tcar$ 
** are wiped from our eyes. We now renew tht 
**' covenant chain of frj^ndChip. Let it be kept bright 
and clean as filver, and not buffered to contrafltfanf 
ruft. Let not any one pull away his arm from it.'' 
As language in its progrefs grew more copious, i| ' 
gradually loft that figurative ftyle, which wa« its early 
character. The rehement manner of fpeaking ' by 
tones and gedures became lefs common. -Inftead of 
•poets, phi)ofopher$ became the inftrudors of men ; 
and in their xeafonin^ oiaall,;^e£lsij3troduced that 
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jflainer and xnote fimpie ftyle of compofition which we 
BOW call Pi-de. Thus the ancient metaphorical? 
and poetical drefs of Language was at length laid 
afide in the intercourfe of men, and referved for thofe 
occafions onlyi. on which ornajcnenjt was profefledly 



JUSE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE AN& 
OF WRITING. 

VV HEN we examine the orfer in whith the. 
^rords are arranged iji a fentence, we find a very 
lemarkaUe difference between ancient and modern 
tongues The confidejation of this wHl ferve to un- 
fold farther the genius of Language, and to (hew the 
cau&s of thofe alterations^ k has undergone in tlie 
progrefs of fociety. 

To conceive didindly the nature of this alteration, 
ve mud go hack, as befoKC, to the earlicft period of 
Language. Let us figure to- ourfelves a Savage be- 
holding fo me fruit, which he earneftly defires, ^idre- 
^uefts another to give hinu Suppofc him unac* 
quainted with 3vords, he would drive to make himfelf 
wnderdood by pointing eagerly at the obje£l defired, 
•nd uttering at the fame time a pafEonate cry* Sup- 
• pofing him to have acquired ^words, the fird word 
wJiich he would utter v/ouid be the name of that ob- 
|e£^. He would not exprefs himfelf according to our 
order of conHruiSlion, *' Give me fruit ;" but accord- 
ing to the Latin order, " Fruit give me/' " Fiudlum 
** da mihi/' for this plain reafon, that his attention was 
wholly .directed joward fruit, the obje£l defired.- 
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Hence we might conclude a prim^ that tuis Mrs^s the t>r« 
der in which words were mod commonly arranged ic 
the infancy of Language % and accordingly we find in 
reality that in this order words are arranged in raoftef 
the ancient tongues, as in the Greek and Latin \ and it 
is faid likewiie in the RuIBan, Sclavonick, G^eiick 
and feveral American tongues. 

The modern languages of Europe have adopted a 
different arrangement from the ancient. In their profc 
compofitions very little variety is adjnitted in the col- 
location of words ; they arc chiefly fixed to one order^ 
which may be called the Order of the Underftanding. 
They place firft in the fentence the perfon or thing, 
which fpeaks or a£ls ; next, its a£tion \ and laftly, the 
objeft of its adion. Thus an Englifli writer, paying 
a compliment to a great man, would fay, " It is im- 
*' poffible for me to pafs over in filencc fo diftinguifli^' 
** cd mjldnefs, fo Angular and unheard of clemency, 
" and fo uncommon moderation, in the exercife of 
** fupreme power," Here is firft prefentcd to us the 
perfon who fpeaks, " It is impoffible for me *," ne:xt, 
what the fame perfon is to do, " to pafs over injlence ;" 
and laftly, the obje£l which excites him to a<^ion, 
** the mildnefs, clemency, and moderation of his pa- 
tron." Cicero, from whom thefe words are tran flat* 
ed, reverfes this order. He begins with the obje£l ; 
places that firft, which was the exciting idea io the 
fpeaker's mind, and ends with the fpeake* 4®d his ac- 
tion. " Tantam manfuetudinem, tarn inufitcftam inr - 
** auditamque clementiam, tantumquc in fumma pc- 
** teftate rerum omnium modum, tacitus nullo modo 
" praeterire poffum." Here, it muft be obferved, the 
Latin order is more animated \ the Englifh more clear 
•nd diftinft. - n \ 
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Oar language naturally allows greater liberty for 
tranfpofition and inverfion in poetry, than in profe. 
Even there however this liberty is conBncd within ndf 
row limits, in comparifon with the ancient lahgtfagts* 
In this refped, modem tongues vary from each other* 
The Italian approaches the neareft in its charader tm 
the ancient tranfpofition \ the Englifh has more in« 
^erfion than the reft ; and the French has the leaft 
of all. 

Writing is an improvement upon Speech, and con- 
fequently was pofterior to it in order of time. Its 
eharaAers are of two kinds, figns of things, and figns 
of words. Thus the piflures, hieroglyphicks, and 
fymbols, employed by the ancients, were of the for- 
mer fort ; the alphabetical charaders, now employed 
by Europeans, of the latter. 

Pidiires were certainly the firft attempt toward 
writing. Mankind in all ages and in all nations have 
been prone to imitation. This would foon be em- 
ployed for defcribing and recording events. Thus, to 
fignify that one man had killed another, they painted 
the figure of one man lying on the ground, and of 
another ftanding by him with a hoftile weapon in his 
hand. When America was firft difcovered, this was 
the only kind of writing with which the Mexicans 
were acquainted. It was however a very imperfeft 
mode x)f recording fafts \ fince by pidures external 
events only could be delineated. 

Hieroglyphical charafters may be confidered as the 
fecond ftage of the Art of Writing. They confift of 
certain fymbols, which are made to ft and for invifible 
objedls on account of their fuppofed refemblance of 
Ac objects themfelves. Thus an eye reprefcntei 
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Icnowledgei and a circle, haviog neither begi&mhg 
I30r oidf WAS the fymbol of eternity, £gypt was the 
fDountry whore this kind of writing was mod ftudied^ 
aod bimigbt into a reg^ilar art. J^ thefe charades 
alVtfaeboafted wifdom of ;theiT prieilswas conveyed* 
They pitdied «ipon ammals to be the emblems of 
moral 'obje£l^ according to the .Qualities with whic& 
duty fuppofed them to be endued. Thus imprudence 
WM denominated by a fly ; wifdom; by an ant .; and 
vifilory, by a hawk. But this fort of writing was m 
the higheft degree enigmatical and confufed ; and 
jconfequently a very imperfe£k vehicle of knowledge. 

From hicroglyphicks fome nations p-ad^ially advaiic- 
ed to (imple arbitrary jnarks, which flood for obje£l«t 
though without any refcmblance of the objefts fignifi- 
cd. Of this nature was the writing of the Peruvians. 
They ufed fmall cords of different coiours; and by 
knots upon thefe, of different fizes and vark>ufly rang- 
4ed, they invented iigns for communicating their 
thoughts to one another. The Chinefe at this day ufc 
written charafters of this nature. They hare no al- 
phabet of letters or fimple founds of which their 
MTords are compofed; but every fingle charader, 
which they ufe, is exprejEve of an idea ; it is a mark 
which fignifies fome one thing or objeft. The num- 
ber of thefe charafters muft confequently be immenfe. 
They are faid indeed to amount to fevcnty thoufand. 
To be perfedJly acquainted with them is the bulinefs 
of a whole life ; which muft have greatly retarded 
among them the progrefs of every kind of fjcience. 

It is evident that the Chinefe chara£lers» like hiero- 
glyphicks, are figns of things, and not of words. For 
we are tolds that thq Japanefe^ the Tonquinefe^ and 
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tKe Cbrocans> \^&o Ipeak different languages from? 
each other, an^ from the inhabitants of China, ufe, 
however, the fame written chara£tets with them, and 
thus correfpond intelligibly with one another in writ- 
ing, though mutually ignorant of each other's lan- 
guage. Our arithmetical figures, i, 2, 3, 4, &c. are 
an example of this fort of writing. They have ;io 
dependence on words 5 each figure reprefents the 
number for which it ftands 5 and confequently is 
equally underftood by all nations, who have agreed in? 
the ufe of thefe figures. 

The firft ftep, to remedy the imperfeilion, the 
ambiguity, and the tedioufnefs of each of the methods 
of communication, which have been mentioned, was 
the invention of figns, which fhould (land not dire^- 
ly for things, but fof words by which things were 
named and diftinguifhed. An alphabet of fjHa- 
bles feems to have been invented pretioufly to 
an alphabet of letters. Such a one is faid to be 
retained at this day in -ffithiopia and fome countries 
of India. But at bed it mull have been impcrfeft 
and ineffeftual ; fince the number of charadcrs, be- 
ing very confiderable, mud have rendered both read- 
ing and writing very complex and laborious. 

To whom we arc indebted for the fublime and re- 
fined difcovery of letters is not determined. They 
were brought info Greece by Cadmus, the PhoeniciaH, 
who, according to Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, 
•was contemporary with king David. His alphabet 
contained only fixtecn letters. The reft were after^ 
ward added, according as figns for proper founds were 
found to be wanting. The Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman alph^ts agree fo much ia th« 
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figure, names, and arrangement of the letters, ms 
&<mounts to demon9:ration, that they were derived 
originally from the fame fourcc. 

The ancient order of writing was from the right 
hand to the left. This method, as appears from foioe 
very old infcriptions, prevailed even among the Greeks- 
They afterward ufed to write their lines alternate^ 
from the right to the left, and from the left to the 
.right. The infcription on the famous Sigsean'monu* 
ment is a Specimen of this mode of writing, which 
continued till the days of Solon, the celebrated Legis- 
lator of Athens. At length, the motion from the 
, left hand to the right, being found more natural and 
.convenient, this order of writing was adopted by all 
the nations of Europe. " 

Writing was firft exhibited on pillars and tables of 
ftone ; afterward on plates of the fofter metals. At 
it l>ecame more common, the leaves and bark of cer- 
tain trees were ufed in fome countries ; and in oth- 
ers, tablets of wood, covered with a thin coat of hit 
wax, on which the impreffion was made with a ftylus of 
iron. Parchment, made of the hides of animals, was 
an invention of later times. Paper was not invented 
before the fourteenth century. 



STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

X HE common dirifion of Speech into ei^t 
parts, nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, pre- 
poCtions, interje^ons, and conjun£Uons, is notovery 
acc$irate ; fince under the general term of nouns it 
comprehends both fubftantives and adje^ives, which 
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ai« parts of fpcech cflbntially diftin<^. Yet as we 
are mod accuftomed to this divifion, and, as logical 
exadinefs is not ncccflary to our prcfent defign, wc 
&aU adopt thefe terms, which habit has made fa- 
nuliar to us. 

Subftantive nouns are the foundation of Grammar,- 
and the moft ancient part of fpeech. When men had 
advanced beyond (imple interjeflions or exclamations 
of paiSon, and had begun to communicate their ideas 
to each other, they would be obliged to aflign names 
to obje^s by which they were futrounded. Where- 
ever a favage looked, he beheld' forefts and trees. To 
dtftinguiih each by a feparate name would have been 
cndlcfe. Their common qualities, fuch as fpringing 
from a root, and bearing branches Jind leaves would 
fuggeft a general idea and a general name. The ge- 
nus, tree, was afterward fubdividcd into its feveral fpe^ 
cies of oak, elm, aih, Sec, upon e;xperience and obf«r- 
vation. 

Still however only general terms were ufed in fpeech. 
For oak, elm, and aih, were names of whole chiles of 
obje£ls, each of which comprehended an immenfe 
number of undiftinguifiied individuals. Thus, when 
the nouns man, lion, or tree were men^ned in con- 
vcrfation, it could not be known, which man, Hon, or 
tree was meant among the multitude, comprehended 
under one name. Hence arofe a very ufeful contriv 
ance for determining the individual object intended, 
by mean of that part of fpeech called the Article. 
In EngliOi, wc have two artides, a and the ^ ais mora 
general, tie more definite. The Greeks had but one, 
which agrees with our definite article tie. They fup-^ 
plied the place of our article a by the ab&uce of th^ir 
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article ; thus Ajrifuwof figcifies .^i mani « Arl|WTic4Si#. 
man. The Latins had no article j but in the room of 
it ufed the pronouns hie, iUe, ifte. ThiSf however, 
feems a defc£l in their language ; (ince articles cer- 
tainly contribute much to perfpieuitjr and precifion. 

To perceive the truth of this remark, obferve the 
different imports of the following exprellions : *^ The 
** fon of a king, the fon of the king, a fon of theJcing's." 
Each of thefe three phrafes has a feparate meaning, 
too o^j(2P'^'^o ^ mifunderftood. But, in Latin,- 
*' filius regis" is entirely undetermined ; it may bear 
cither of the three fenfes mentioned. 

Befide this quality of being defined by the article^ 
three afFedions belong to nouns, number, gender and 
cafe, which defcrve to be confiderH. 

Number, as it makes a noun fignificant of one or 
more, is fingular or plural ; a diftindion found in all 
tongues, which muft have been coeval with the ori- 
gin of language, fincc there were few things, which 
men had more frequent neceffity of exprefling, than 
the di(lin£lion between one and more. In the He* 
brew, Greek, and fome other ancient languages, we 
find not only a plural, but a dual number ^ the origin 
of which may 'very naturally be accounted for, as fep* 
arate terms of numbering were yet, undifcovered, and 
one, two, and many, were all, or at lead the principle 
numeral diftindions, which men at fird had any occa* 
fton to make. 

Gender, which is founded on the diftindion of 
the two Ibxes, can with propriety be applied to the 
names of living creatures only. All other nouns ought 
to be of the neuter gender. Yet in mod languages 
Uus lame diftiaf^ioa i$ applied to a great number of 
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inanimate objects.' Thus, in the Latin tongue, enfis^ a 
fwordi is mafculine ; fagittOi an arrow, is feminine ; * 
and this aflignation of fex to inanimate obje£ls often 
appears entirely capricious. In- the Greek and Latin^ 
however, all inanimate objeAs are not didributed into 
mafculine and feminine \ but many of them are clafll 
ed,; where all ought to be, under the neuter gender \ as 
JaxuvHi a rock ; mare^ the fea. But in the French and 
Italian tongue, the neuter gender is wholly unknown^ 
all their names of inanimate objects being put upon the 
fame footing with thofe of living creatures^ and didrib- 
uted without jeferve into mafculine and feminine. In 
the Englifli language, all nouns, literally ufed, that are 
the names of living creatures, are neuter \ and ours is, 
perhaps, the onhr tongue (except the Chinefe, which 
is faid to refembie it in this particular) in which the 
(Uilin£lion of gender is philofophically applied. 

Case denotes the ftate or relation which one ob* 
ytd bears to another, by fome variation of the name 
of that obje£l ; generally in the final letters, and by 
fome languages in the initial. All tongues^ however^ 
do not agree in this mode of expreflion. Declenfioa 
is ufed by the Greek and Latjn ; but in the Englifh, 
French, and Italian, it is not found \ or, at mod, it exifts 
in a very imperfe£i ftate. Thefe languages exprefs 
the rehtions of objects by prepofitions, which are the 
names of thofe relations prefixed to the names of 
objeAs. Engli(h nouns have no cafe, except a fort 
of genitive, commonly formed by adding the letter / 
to the noun ; srs when we fay " Pope's Dunciad,** 
meaning the Dujnciad of Pope. 

'W'hether the. moderns have given beauty or utility 
to language, by the abolition of cafes, may perhaps be 
doubted. They have, however, certainly rendered it 
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more Cmple, by removing that intricacy which arofe 
from different forms of declenfion, and from the ir- 
regularities of the feveral deelenfions. But in obtain- 
ing this fimplicity, it muft be confelTed, we have filled 
language with a multitude of thofe little words, call- 
ed prepofitions, which, by perpetually occurring in 
every fentence, encumber fpeech ; and by rendering it 
more prolix, enervate its force. The found of nnxlem 
language is alfo lefs agreeable to the ear, being depriv- 
cd of that variety and fweetnefs, which arofe from 
the length of words, and the change of terminations, 
occafioned by cafes in the Greek and Latta. But per- 
haps the greateft difadvantage we fudain by the abo^ 
lition of cafes, is the lofs of that liberty of tranfpofi- 
tion, in the arrangement of words, which the ancient 
languages enjoyed. 

Pronouns are the reprefeiitatives of nouns, aiid are 
lubjeft to the fame modifications of number, gender^ 
and cafe. We may obferve, however, that the pro- 
nouns of the firft and fecond perfon^ / and tbou^ have 
no diftinftion of gender in any language j for, as they 
jilways refer to perfons prefent, their fex. moft be 
known, and therefore needs not to ))e marked by their 
pronouns. But, as the third perfon may be abfent, 
or unknown, the diftinftion of gender there becomes 
requifite ; and accordingly in EngliOi it hath all three 
genders, he^Jbe^ it. 

ApjECTiVES, zs^rofigj weaif handfame^ ttglj^ arc the 
plained and mod fimple in that clafs of words, which 
are termed attributive. They arc common to all lah>- 
guages, and mud have been very early invented 5 finge 
obje£^s could neither be didinguifhed nor' treated of 
in difcourfe, before names were affigned to their dif- 
ferent qualities* ^ t '^ ^ 
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STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. ENGLISH 
TONGUE, 

vJf all the parts of fpeech, Verbs arc by far the 
jnoft complex and ufeful. From their. importaiKC ■vrt 
may jaftlyconcludei. that they were coeval with the 
origin of language ; though a long time mud have 
been requifite to rear them up to that accuracy which 
they now poflefs. 

The tenfes were contrived to mark the feveral 
diftinflions of time. We commonly think of no more 
than its three great divifions, the part, the prefent, 
and the future ; and we might fuppofe that, if verbs 
had been fd contrived as merely to exprefs thefe, no 
more was necefiary. But language proceeds with 
much greater fubtilty. It divides time into its fever- 
al moments ; it regards it as never ftanding ftill, but 
always flowing ; things paft, as more or lefs diftant ; 
and things future, as more or lefs remote by different 
gradations. Hence the variety of tenfes in almofl: 
every language. 

The prefent may indeed be always regarded as one 
iadivifible point, which admits no variety ; ** I am,'' 
f*yi/wf.^ But it is not fo with the pad. Even the 
pooreft language has two or three tenfes to expreft 
its varieties. Ouvs has four. i. A pad a£lion may 
be reprefcnted as uniinifhed, by the imperfe£k tenfe i 
•* I was walking, ambulabam.^ 2. As finiihed by the 
perfe£k tenfe, ** I have walked.** 3. As finiftied fome 
time Gnce, the particular time being left undetermin- 
ed ; ^* I walked, ambuUvi f* thi» is what gramma- 
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lians call an aorift or indefinite paflu 4. As fini(he<f 
before foraething dfe, which is alfo paft. This i» 
the plufquamperfeft ; " I had walked, amhulaveram. 
** I had walked before yoa called upon me."* Our 
language, we muft perceive with pleafure, has an ad- 
vantage over the Latin, which has only three varia- 
tions of paft time. 

The varieties in future time are two ; a fimple or 
indefinite future ; *'I ihall walk, amhtdabo'^* and st 
future having reference to fomething elfc, which is 
likewife future ; ** I (hall have walked, ambtHavero ^ 
•* 1 fliall have walked, before he will pay me a vifit/* 

Bcfide tenfes, verbs admit the diftin£lion of voices^ 
fiz. the a£Hve and paffive ; as, ** I love, or I am lovcd.*^ 
They admit alfo the diftin£lion of modes, which are 
intended to exprefs the perceptions and volitiont of 
the mind under diflFercnt forms. The indicat&re mode 
fimply declares a propofition ; *M write i I have 
•* written." The imperative requires, commands^ or 
threatens ; ** Write thou 5 let him write.** The fub- 
junflive cxpreflcs a propofition under. the form of a 
Condition, or as fubordinate to fomething to which 
reference is made ; " I might write j I could write i 
•* I fhould write, if the matter were fo.** Thi$ expr«f* 
fion of the perceptions and volitions of the mind in 
fo many various forms, together with the diftin^ion of 
the three perfons, /, thou^ and he^ couftitutes the con- 
jugation of verbs, which makes fo great a part of the 
Grammar of alt languages. 

Conjugation is reckoned moft perfe^l m thofe lan- 
guages, which, by varying the termination, or the initial 
fyllable of the verb, expreflcs the greateft number of 
it^iportaot circumftances without the help of ^au^iliary 
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'vcAs. Ill tlic Oriental tdngncs verbs have few tenfes ; 
but their modes are fo contrnred, as to exprefs a 
jgreat variety of circwmftances and relations* In rfic 
Hebrew they fay in one word, without the aid of an 
auxiliarji not only, " I taught," but, " I was taught ; I 
*•; caufed to teach 5 I was caufed to teach'; I taught 
^* mjfelf." The <?reek, which is commonly thought 
to be the tnoft j>erfe^ of all languages, is very regular 
and complete in the tnodes and ^nfes. The Latin, 
'^ttiough formed on the fame model, is not fo perfeft ; 
particularly in the paffive voice, which forms moft of 
the tenfes by the aid of the auxiliary "yj/tw." In 
-modern European tongues, conjugation is very defec- 
tive. The two great auxiliary verbs, to have and to he^ 
-with thofe other auxiliaries, which we ufe in Engliih, 
4^^JhaU^ fmiili ftiayy and can, prefixed to a participle, or 
-to another verb in the infinitive mode, fupcrcede in a 
ig^eat meafure the different terminations of modes 
and tenfes which formed the ancient conjugations. 

The o^her parts, of fpcech, as they admit ho vari'a- 
ition, will' require only a Ihort difcuffion. 

Adverbs are for the moft part an abridged mode of 
€pee£h, expreffiiig by one word what might, by a cir- 
etin^locution, be refolved into two or more words be-* 
j|>i^ing to other parts of fpecch. ** Here,*' for in- 
ilance, is the fame wi':h " in this place." Hence ad- 
verbs feem to be lefs neceffiiry, and of later introduc- 
tion into fpeech, than feveral other clafTes of words ; 
and accordingly moft of them are derived from other 
words, formerly eftabli£bed in the language. 

Prcpofitions and conjunftions ferVc to exprefs tTic 
telations which things bear to one another, their mu- 
tual influence, dependence, and coherence j and fo te 
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join words together, as to form imeIKgiblepropofiti(m$# 
Conjundlions arc commonly employed for connefting 
fcntences, or members of fentences ; as, aptd, hecaufi^ 
and the like. Prepofitions are ufed for contiefting 
words ; as, of^from^ to^ &c. The be^auty and ftrcngth 
of every language depend in a great meafure on a 
proper ufe of conjunctions,' prepofitions, and thofc 
relative pronouns, which ferve the fame purpofe of 
connecting different parts of difcoutfe. 

Having thus briefly confidered the Strufturc of 
Language in general, we will now enter more paftica«> 
larly into an examination of our own Language. 

The EngKfli, which was fpoken after the Norman 
Conqueft, and continues to be fpoken now, is a mix* 
ture of the ancient Saxon and the Norman French, to- 
gether with fuch new and foreign words^ as commerce 
and learning have, in a fucceiEon of ages, gradually 
introduced^ FrOm the influx of fo many ftreams, 
from a junflion of fo many diifimilar parts, it natur- 
ally follows, that the Englilh, like every compounded 
language, mud be fomewhat irregular. We cannot 
cxpeft from it that complete analogy in ftruCJure, 
which may be found in thofe fimpler languages, wfiich 
were formed within themfelves, and built on one 
foundation. Hence our fyntax is (hort, fince there arc 
few ma»ks in the words themfelves which ihow their 
relation to each other, or, point out either their con- 
cordance or their government in a fentence. But if 
thefe be difadvantages in a compound language, they 
are balanced by the advantages which attend it, par- 
ticularly by the number and variety of words by 
which fuch a language is commonly enriched. Few 
l4[pguages are more copious than the Englilh. In iXt 
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^tavc fubjc£ls efpccially, hiftoncal, critical, political, 
and moral, no complaint can juftly be made of the 
barrennefs of our tongue. Wc arc rich too in the lan- 
guage of poetry ; our poetical ftyle differs widely from 
profe, not with refpcdl to numbers only, but in the 
very words themfelves; which proves what a com- 
pafs and variety of words we can feleft and employ, 
fuited to different occafions» Herein we are in6nite- 
ly fuperior to the French, wfaofe poetical language, if 
rt were not diftinguilhed by rhyme, would not be 
known to differ from, their ordinary profe. Their 
language, however, furpaffes ours in expreffing what- 
ever is delicat J, gay, and amufing. It is, perhaps, the 
happieft language for converfation in the known 
world ; but for the higher fubjefls of compoiition^ 
the Englifb is juftly confidered as far fuperior to it. 

The flexibility of a language, or its power of be- 
coming either grave and ftrong, or cafy and flowing, 
or tender and gentle, or pompous and magnificent, as 
occafions require, is a quality of great importance 
in fpeaking and writing. This depends on the co- 
pioufncfs of a language ; the different arrangements 
of which its words are fufceptible •, and^thc variety 
and beauty of the founds of its words. The Greek 
poffcffed thefe requifites in a higher degree than 
any other language. It^ fupcradded the graceful vari- 
ety of its different dialefls ; and thereby readily af- 
fumed every kind of chara£ler, an author could wifli, 
from the moft fimple aiid familiar, to the moft majef- 
tick. The Latin, though very beautiful, is inferior ia 
this refpeft to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
charafier of ftatelinefs and gravity ; and is. fupportc4 
by a certain fenatorial dignity, of which it is difiiculi: 

F 
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for a writer to diveft it. Among modern toftgucs, 
the Italian poffcfles much more' flexibility than the 
French ; and feems to be on the whole the moil per- 
fect of all the modern dialects which have arifen out 
of the ruins of the ancient. Our language, though 
unequal to the Italian in flexibility, is not deftitute 
of a confiderable degree of this quality. Whoever 
confiders the diverfity of ftyle in fome of our beft wri- 
ters, will difcover in our tongue fuch a circle of ex- 
preflfion, fuch a power of accommodation to the vari- 
ous tafles of men, as redounds much to its honour. 

Our language has been thought to be*very deficient 
in harmony of found 5 yet the melody of its verfifica- 
tion, its power of fupporting poetical numbers, with- 
.out the afliftance of rhyme, is a fufEcient proof, that 
it is far from being unharmonious. Even the hilEng 
found of which it has been a^ccufed, obtains lefs fre* 
quently, than has been fufpedled. For in many 
words, and in the final fyllables efpecially, the letter 
/ has the found of a, which is cue of the founds on 
which the ear refts with pleafure ; as in has, tbe/^f 
loves ^h ear x, &c. 

It muft however be admitted, that fmpothnefs jis 
yiot the difl:ingui(hing property of the Engliih tongue. 
Strength and expreflivencfs, rather than grace and mel- 
ody, conftitute its character. It poflcfles alfo the prpp- 
crty of being the moft fimpleof all the European dialeiSts 
in its form and con(lru£lion. It is free from the intrica- 
cy of cafts, decleiifions, modes, and tenfes. Its words 
are fubjefl to fewer variations from their original form, 
dian thofe of any other language. Its nouns have no 
di{lin£tion of gender, except what is made by nature ; 
and but one variation in cafe. Its adjedives admit 
ia^ change, except what exprfefles the degree of 
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comparifon. Its verbs, inftead of the varieties of an* 
cient conjugation, admit only four or five changes m 
termination. A few prepofitions and auxiliary verbs 
effedl all the purpofes of fignificancy 5 while the 
principal words for the moft part preferve their form 
unaltered. Hence our language acquires a fimplicity 
and facility, which are the paufe of its being frequent- 
ly written and fpoken with inaccuracy. We imag- 
ine that a competent (kill in it may be acquired with- 
out any ftudy *, and that in a fyntax fo narrow and 
limited as ours, there is nothing which requires at- 
tention. But the fundamental rules of fyntax are 
common to the Engliih and to the ancient tongues ; 
and regard to them is abfolutely requiCtc for writing;: 
or fpeaking with propriety. 

Whatever be the advantages or defers of our lan- 
guage, it certainly deferves, in the higheft degree, our 
ftudy and attention. The Greeks and Romans in the 
meridian of their glory, bellowed the higheft cultivation 
on their refpeilive languages. The French and Italians 
have employed much ftudy upon theirs v and their eaC- 
ample is worthy of imitation. For, whatever knowl- 
edge may be gained by the ftudy .of other languages, 
it Can never be communicated with advantage, unlefs 
by thofe who can write and fpeak their own language 
with propriety. Let the matter of an author be ever 
fo good and ufeful, his compofitions will always fufFer 
in the publick efteem, if his expreflion be deficient in 
purity or propriety. At the fame time, the attainment 
of a correft and elegant ftyle is an obje£i which de- 
mands application and labour. If any one fuppofe he 
can catch it merely by the ear, or acquire it by a 
perufal of feme of our good authors, he will be much 
difappointed. The many .|[rammatical errors, the 
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many impure ex preflions, which are found in authors 
who are far from being contemptible, demonftrate 
that a careful Itudy of our language is prcvioully 
rcquifite for writing it with propriety, purity, and 



elegance. 



STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION. 

OTYLE is the peculiar manner in which a man^ 
cxprefTcs his thoughts by words. - It is a picture of 
,the ideas in his mind, and of the order in which 
they there exift. 

The qualities of a good ftyle may be ranged under 
two heads, perfpicuity and ornament. It will readily 
be admitted, that perfpicuity is the fundamental quaU 
ity of a good ftyle. Without this, the brightcft orna- 
ments only glimmer through the dark, and perplex 
inftead of pleafing the reader. If we be forced to fol- 
low a writer with nr.cich care j to paufe, and to read 
over his fentences a fecond time, in order to undcrftatid 
them fylly, he will not pleafe us long. Men are too 
indolent to.relifli fo much labour. Thotigh they may 
pretend to admire an author's depth, after they have 
difcovered his meaning, they will feldom be inclined 
to look a fecond time into his book. 

Perfpicuity requires attention, firft to fingle words 
and phrafes, and then to the conftruflion of fentences. 
When confidered with refpeft to words and phrafes^ 
it requires thefe three qualities, purity, prcpnety^ and 
preci/Io^, 

Purity and propriety of language arc often ufed 
indifcriminately for each other ; and indeed they arCL 
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^ery nearly allied. A diftin£tion, however, obtains 
between them. Purity is the ufc of fuch words and 
conftruftions as belong to the idiom of a particu- 
lar language, in oppofition to words and phrafes 
which * are imported from other languages, or 
which are obfolete, or newly coined, or employed 
'without proper authority. Propriety is the choice 
of fuch words as the bcfl and moft eftabliflied ufagc 
has appropriated to thofe ideas which we intend 
to exprefs by them. It implies a correal and hap- 
py application of them, in oppofition to vujgar or 
low exprefSons, and to yords and phrafes lefs*fignifi- 
cant of the ideas we intend to convey.^ Style may 
be pure, that is, it may be ftri£lly Englifh without 
Scotticifms or Gallicifms, or ungrammatical expreffions 
of any kind, and yet be deficient in propriety. The 
words may be illy fele£led 5 not adapted to the fub» 
jeft, nor fully expreffive of the author's meaning. 
He took them indeed from the general mafs of Eng* 
liQi words ; but his choice was made without Ikill. 
But ftyle cannot be proper without being pure ; it is 
•the union of purity and propriety, which renders it 
graceful and perfpicuous. 

The cxack meaning of precifion may be learnt from 
the etymology of the word. It is derived from "/)r^- 
cidere^* to cut off ;• and fignifies retrenching all fu- 
perfluities, and pruning the expreflion in fuch manner, 
as^ to exhibit neither more nor lefs than the ideas 
intended to be conveyed. 

Words^ employed to exprefs ideas, may be faulty 
in three rcfpeds^ They may either not exprefs the 
ideas which the author means, but fome others which. 
4fe only related \ or tliej ma^ exj^ ref$ thoib ideas; bu| 
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not cmplcic'y •, or tbey mpy exprcfs them together 
V. iih io.nctlil 3g raMC thni he intends. Precifion is 
oppofc 1 ti l\ Ic three faults ; But p irticulaily to the 
laft, into which feeble writers are very apt to falL 
They employ a multitude of words to make them- 
felves underll^od, as ihey ihink, more dift'nl- 
]y ; but they onl/ confound th' re^ r. The 
image, as they place it before you, is aiways feea 
double. When an author tells us of his hero'*- 
courage in the day of battle ; the exprefBon is precife, 
and we under (land it fulJy. But if, from a defire of 
multiplying words, he praife his cour.jge zn A fortitude^ ;- 
at the moment he joins thefe words together, our 
idea begins to waver. He intends to cxprefs one 
quality more (Irongly 5 but he is in faft expreffing 
two. Courage refills danger ; fortitude fupports pain. 
The occafions of exerting thefe qualities are different ;. 
and, being led to think of both together, when only 
one of them fliould engage attention, our view is ren? 
dered unfteady, and our conception of the objedl: 
inditlin£l.. 

The great fourcc of a loofe flyle, the oppofite o£ 
precifion, is the injudicious ufe of words called fynon- 
imou5. Scarcely in any language are there two words 
that convey precifely the fame idea \ and a pcifon,^ 
perfeftly acquainted with the propriety of the Ian?, 
guage, will always be able to obferve fomething by 
which they are diftinguiflied. In our language many, 
ipflances may be given of difference in. meaning among; 
words, reputed fynonimous j and, as the fubjefl is, 
important, we fliall point out a few of them. 

Surprifed^ ajlon'tjbed^ amazed^ confounded.. Wc arc 
furprifed at what is new or onexpefled ; we ^re aP 
tpuiJhed at what is raft or great j we arc amazed afc 
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mrhat is incomprehenfihH ^ we arc cj: toundcd byr 
what is (hocking o\ t^r S.e. 

Prik, vj;:rfj\ Pride mak^s us efteem ourfelvcs ; 
canity makes us defirc the eflcem of otluTS. 

IlauvLtitiep^ difdain. Haughtincfs is founded on a 
high opinion of ourfelves 5 difdain on a low opinion 
of others. 

To nveary^ to fatigue* Continuiincc of the fame thing 
wearies us ; labour fatigues us. A man is viearied 
by (landing ; he is fatigued by walking. 

51? ahhor^ to de*cji. To abhor imports fimply ftrong 
diflike ; to deteft imports likewifc llrong difapproba- 
tion. We. abhor being in debt ; we deteft treachery. 

yi invtnty to difcover. We invent things which arc 
»ew \ we difcover what is hidden. Galilaco invented' 
the tclefcopc \ Harvey difcovered the circulation of 
the blood. 

Entire ^ complete. A thing is entire, when it wants^ 
none of its parts ; complete^ when it wants none of 
the appendages which belong to it. A man may 
occupy an entire houfe \ though he have not one com- 
plete apartment. 

Enough yfiij^cienf. Enough relates to the quantity, 
which we wifh to have of a thing. Sufficient relates 
to the ufe that is to be made of it. Hence enough 
commonly (ignifies a greater quantity than fufficienr 
does. The covetous man never has enough ; though*, 
he has what is fufficient for nature. 
|! Thefe are a few among many inftances of words in 
our language, which by carclefs writers are- apt to be^ 
miftaken fur fynonimous. The more the diftin£^ion 
ik the meaning of fuch words is regarded, the mora 
accurately and forcibly ihall we fpeak and write- 
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STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

J\, PROPER conftru£lion of fentences is of 
fuch importance in every fpecies of compofition, that 
we cannot be too ilri^l or minute iri our attention to 
k. For, whatever be the fubje6V, if the fentences be 
cohftrufted in a clumfy, perplexed, or feeble manner, 
the work cannot be read with pleafure, nor even with 
profit. But by attention to the rules which relate to 
this part of llylc we acquire the habit of expreffing 
©urfelves with perfpicuity and elegance 'r and if a dif» 
order happen to arife in fome of our fentences, jvc 
immediately fee where it lies,, and are able to reftir 
fy it. 

Tlic properties mod eflential to- a perfeft fcntencc 
are the four following. i* Clearnefs. 2. Uuiiy.. 
3. Strength. 4. Harmony. 

Ambiguity is oppofed toclearnefa, and' arifes from 
two caufes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or 
a. wrong collocation of them. Of the choice of words, 
as far as regards perfpicuity, we have already fpofcen. 
Of the collocation of them we are now to treat. Fronx^ 
the nature of our language a capital rule in the ar- 
rangement of our fentences is, that words or mem* 
bers mod nearly related^ fhould be placed as near to 
each other as poflible, that their mutual relation may/ 
clearly appear. This rule is frequently negle6led even 
by good writers. A few inftances will (how both its* 
importance and application. 

In the pofition of adverbs, which are ufed to qualify^ 
Ihe iignifi^atioa of fyxoQtt^m^ wtuch- either precedes 
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•r follows them, a good deal of nicety is to be obferv- 
cd. " By greatnefs,'* fays Addifon, ** I do not only 
** mean the bulk of any fingle objc£l, but the large- 
*^ nefs of a whole view." Here the place of the ad- 
Ycrb on/y makes it limit the verb mean. " I do not on- 
** ly mean/^ The que (lion may then be aiked, What 
does he more than mean ? Had it been placed after 
tu/ki ftill it would have been wrong, for it might then 
be a Iked, What is meant be fide the buJk ? Is it the 
colour, or any other property ? Its proper place is after 
the word ohpEi ,- " By greatncfs I do not mean the , 
"bulk of any fingle obje£l onJy 5" for then, whenit 
is aiked. What does. he meao more than the bulk of 
a Cngle ob}e£l \ the anfwer comes out prccifely as the 
author intends, " the largencfs of a whole view.** 
" Theifm/' fays Lord Shaftefbury, " can only be oppoC- 
** ed to polytheifm or atheifm." It may be afked then, 
•* Is theifm capable of nothing elfe, except being opp^fei 
to polytheifm oratheifm?" This is what the words 
literally mean through the improper collocation of 
%nly. He ought to have laid, " Theifm can be oppof- 
*• ed only to polytheifm or atheifm." Inaccuracies of 
this kind occafion little ambiguity in common dif- 
Gourfe, becaufe the tone and emphafis, ufed by the 
fpeaker, generally make the meaning perfpicuous. But 
in writing, where a perfon fpeaks to the eye, he ought 
to be more accurate ; and fo to conneft adverbs with 
the words they qualify, that his meaning caanot be 
miftaken on the firft infpeflion. 

When a circumllance is interpofed in the middle 
of a fentence, it fometimes requires attention to place 
it in fuch manner as to diveft it of all ambiguity. 
For inQance, '^ Are thefe deCgns," fays Lord Koling^ 
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brok?, " which any man, who is born a Briton, in any 
** circuniftances, in any Situation, ought to be afhamed 
** or afraid to avow ?*' Here we are in doobt whether 
the phrafes, ** in any circum/lgnces^ In any fituation^^ be 
connefted with " a man bom in Britain \ " or with that 
man*s " avowing his defigns.'* If the latter, as feems^ 
moft likely, was intended to be the meaning, the ar- 
rangement ought to be this," Are thefe defigns, which 
•' any man who is born a Briton, ought to be afliam- 
** ed or afraid in any circumftances, in any fituation, 
** to avow ?" 

Still more attention is requifite to a proper difpofi- 
tion of the relative pronouns ivho^ nvhich^ ivhot^ who/e f 
and of all thofe particles which exprefs the connex- 
ion of the parts offpeech. A& all reafoning depends 
upon this connexion, we. cannot be too accurate with 
regard to it. A fraall error may obfcure the meaning 
of a whole fentence 5 and even wlxere the meaning 
is apparent, yet if thefe relatives be mifplaced, we 
always find foniething awkward and disjointed in the 
ftrudlure of the period. The following paflage in Bifli- 
op Sherlock's Sermons will exemplify thefe obferva- 
tions : ** It is folly to pretend to arm ourfelyes agair^ft 
" the accidents of life, by heaping up treafure^ which 
** nothing can protect us again ft, but the good provi- 
•* dcnce of our heavenly Father.** Which grammatic- 
ally rcfer$ to the immediately preceding noun, which 
hj.*re is ** treafures ^" and this would convert the whole 
period into nonfenfe. The fentence fhould have been 
thus conftrufted : " It is folly to pretend, by heaping 
**^up treafures, to arm ourfelves againft the accidents 
•* of life, againft which nothing can protefl us, but 
" the good providence of our heavenly Father," 

« 
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"We now proceed to the fccond quality of a well ar- 
ranged fentence, which we termed its unity. This 
is a capital property. The very nature of a fentence 
implies one propofition to be exprefTed. It may con- 
fiil of parts •, but thefe parts muft be fo clofely bound 
together, as to make an impreffion of one obje£l only 
upon the mind. 

To prcfervc tfiis unity, we mud firfl, obferve, that 
during the courfe of the fentence the fubje£t (hould be 
changed as little as .poffible. There is generally in ev- 
€ry fentence fome perfon or thing which is the gov- 
-eming word. This fhould be -continued fo, if poffible 
from the beginning tp the end of it. Should a man 
cxprefs himfelf in this manner : " After we came to 
•' anchor, they put me on (bore, where I was faluted 
** by all my friends, who received me with the great- 
•* eft kind nefs"^ — Though the objefls in this fentence 
are fufficiently connedled 5 yet, by fiiifting fo often 
the fubjeft and perfon, wf, they^ 7, and nvkof they ap- 
pear in fo difunitcd a view, that the fen fe and connex- 
ion are nearly loft. The fentence is reftored to its 
proper unity by conftru6ting it thus ; "Having come 
'* to anchor, I was put on (bore, where I was faluted 
**by all my friends, who received me with the great- 
*• eft kindnefs." 

The fecond rule is, never crowd into one fentence 
ideas, which have fo little connexion, that they might 
well be divided into two or more fcntences. Violation 
of this rule never fails to difpleafe a reader. Its effeft 
indeed is fo difgufting, that of the two it is the fafeft 
.extreme, to err rather by too many ftiort fentences, 
than by one, that is overloaded and confufed. The 
following fenteccc from a trariiQation of Plutarch wiH 
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juftify this opinion : " Their march," fays the authofi 
Ipeaking of the Greeks* " was through an uncultivat- 
*^ ed country, whofe favage inhabitants fared hardly, 
*' having no other riches than a breed of lean ftccp, 
** whofe flefh was rank and unfavoury by reafon of their 
*^ continual feeding upon fea fifh." Here the fubjedl 
is repeatedly changed. The march of the Greeks, the 
defcription of the inhabitants, through whofe country 
they pafled, the account of their fheep, and the reafon 
of their iheep being difagreeable food, make a jumble 
of objcQs, flightly related to each other, which the 
reader cannot without conGderable difficulty compre- 
hend in one view. 

The third rule for preferving the unity of a fentencc 
is> keep clear of parenthefes in the middle of it. Thefc 
may on fome occafions have a fpirited appearance, as 
prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can 
glance happily afidc, as it is going along. But in 
general their efFe<S^ is extremely bad ; being a perplex- 
ed method of difpofing of fome thought, which a wri- 
ter has not art enough to introduce in its proper place. 
It is needlefs to produce any inftances, as they occur 
fo frequently among incorreft writers. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a fentence is, bring 
it to a full and perfedl clofe. It needs not to be ob- 
ferved, that an unfinifhed fentence is no fentence with 
refpe£l to grammar. But fentences often occur, which 
are more than finiihed. When we have arrived at 
what we expefled to be the conclufion ; when we arc 
come to the word, on which the mind is naturally led 
to reft •, unexpectedly fome circumftance is ^dded, 
which ought to have been omitted, or difpofed of elfe- 
wliere. Xhus> for inftancc, in the following fentencc 
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ftbm Sir WiHiam Temple the adjeftion to the fentencc 
is entirdy foreign to it. Speaking of Burnet's Theory 
of the Earth, and Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds ; 
*^ The firft," hys he, " could not end his learned trea- 
•**tife without a panegyrick of modern learning in com- 
** parifon of the ancient ; and the other falls fo grofsly 
^* into the cenfute of the old poetry, and preference of 
** the new, that I could not read either of thefe drains 
** without fomc indignation ; which no quality among 
"men is fo apt to raife in me, as felf fufficicncy." 
the word " indignation" ccwicludes thefentencej for 
the lad member is added after the proper clofe. 



STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

We ijow proceed to the third quality of * 
corre£k fentence, which we termed Strength. By tli^* 
Is meant fuch a difpoGtion of the feveral words and 
Tnembers as wjll exhibit die fenfe to the beft advan- 
tage J as will render the impreflion, which the period 
is intended to make, moft full and complete ; and 
give every word and every member Its due weight and 
force. To the produdlion of this efFeft, perfpicuity 
and unity are abfolutely neceflary •, but more is 
requifite. For a lentence may be clear ; it may 
alfo be compa^^l, or have the requifite unity ; and 
yet, by fome unfavourable circumftance in the ftruc- 
ture, it m^y fail in that ftrength or livelinefs of im- 
preflion, which a more happy collocation would pro- 
duce. 
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The firft rule for promoting the ftrength of a Sen- 
tence igp take from it all redundant words. Whatev- 
er can be eafily fupplicd in the mind, is better omitted 
in the expreflion ; thus, "Content with ferving a tri- 
•* umph, he refufed the honour of it, ** is better than 
** being content with dcferving a triumph, he refufed 
" the honour of it/' It is one of the moft ufeful exor- 
cifes on reviewing what we have written, to contract 
that circuitous mode of expreflion, and to cut off 
thofe ufelefs cxcrcfccnccs which are ufually fqund in 
a firft draught. But we muft be cautipus of prun- 
ing fo clofely, as to give a hardnefs and drynefs to the 
ilyle. Some leaves muft be left to fhelter and adorn 
the fruit. 

As fentcnces (hould be cleared of fuperfluous word$, 
fo alfo of fuperfluous members. Oppofed to this is 
the fault we frequently meet, the laft member of a 
period being only a repetition of the former in a dif- 
ferent drefs. For example, fpeaking ofbeauty,"The 
•* very firft difcovery of it," fays Addifon, ** ftrikes 
** the n^ind with inward joy, and fpreads delight 
*• through all its faculties/' In this inftance fcarce^y 
any thing^s added by the f(?cond member of the fea« 
tence to what was expr^iTed in the firft. Though the 
^flowing ftyle of Addifon may palliate fuch negligence, 
yet it is generally true, that language diyefted of this 
jprolixity is more ftrong and beautiful. 

The fecond rule for promoting th*e ftrength o^ a 
fentence is, pay particular attention to the ufe of cop- 
ulatives, relatives, and particles, employed for tranfi- 
tion and connexion. Some obfervations on this fub- 
jc€l;^ which appear ufcful, fhall be mentioned* 
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What is termed fplitting of partieles, or feparating a- 
prepofition from the noun which it governs, is ever 
to be avoided. For example, "Though virtue bor- 
•* rows no affiftance fromi yet it may often be ac- 
** companied by, the advantages of fortune." In fuch 
iaftances we fufFer pain from the violent feparatiou of 
two things, which by nature are clofely united. 

The ftrength of a fentence is much injured by an 
unneeeffary multiplication of relative and demon- 
ftrativaparticlesi If a writer fay> " there is nothing 
•* which difgufts me fooner than the empty pomp of 
" language ;" he exprefles himfelf lefs forcibly, than 
' if he had faid, " Nothing difgufts me fooner than 
*• the empty pomp of language." The former mode 
of exprefBon in the introdu£tion of a fubjed>, or in 
laying down a propoCtion, to which particular atten- 
tion is demanded, is very proper j but in ordinary 
4ifcourfe the latter is far preferable. 

With regard to the relative we fliall only obferve, 
th^t in converfotion and epiftolary writing it may be 
omitted ; but in compofitionsof a ferious or dignified 
kind it ihould conftantlybe iiiferted. • 

On the copulative particle anj^ which occurs fo of- 
ten, feveral obfervations are to be made, ^t is evident, 
that an unneceffary repetition of it enfeebles ftyle. 
By omitting it we often make a clofer connexion, a 
quicker fucceffion of obje£ls, than when it is inferted 
between them. " Feni, vidt\ vwi,^ exprcffcs with 
more fpirit the rapidity of conqueft, than if conne£l- 
ihg particles had been ufed. When, however, we 
wifh to prevent a quick tranfition from one obje£l to 
another ; and when enumerating obje£ls which we 
wiih to appear as diftinil from each other as poQi- 
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ble 5 copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar ad- 
vantage. Thus Lord Bolingbroke fays with proprie- 
ty, " Such a man might fall a vi£lim to power ; but 
" truth, andreafon, and liberty, would fall -with him.** 

The third rule for promoting the ftrength of a fen- 
tence is, dlfpofe of the principal word or words in that 
part of the fen tence, where they will make the moft 
ftriking impreflion. Perfpicuity ought firft to be ftud- 
ied ; and the nature of our language allows no great 
liberty of collocation, In general the importattt words 
are placed at the beginning of a fentence. Thus Mr. 
Addifon : ** The plea fares of the ini agination, taken- 
** in their full extent, are not fo grofs as thofc o£* 
•* fenfe; nor fa refined as thofe of the underftand- 
** ing." This order feems to be the moft plain and^ 
natural. Sometimes, however, when we propofe giv- 
ing weight to a fentence it is ufeful to fufpend the- 
^ meaning a little, and then to bring it out fully at the 
clofe. " Thus," fays Pope, " on whatever fide we- 
" contemplate Homer, what principally ftHkes us is^ 
** his wonderful invention." 

The fourth rule for promoting the ftrength of fea-_ 
tfnces is, mnke the members of them goon rifing in. 
their importance one above another. This kind of aiv 
rangement is called- a climax, and is ever regarded as. 
a beauty in compofition. Why it pleafcs is fufBcient- 
ly evident. In all things we love to advance to what 
is more and more beautiful rather than to fdlow a 
retrograde order. Having viewed fomc confiderablc 
objeft, we cannot without pain defcend to an infe- 
riour circumftance. " Cavendum g/?," fays Quintilian, 
** ne decrefcot oratio, et fortior fuhjttngatur altquid tnfir^^ 
^ mlus'* A wtaker aflertion (hould aever. follow a. 
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ftroiiger one; arid, when a fentence conRfls of two 
jnaembers, the longed {hould in gpaeral be the con- 
cluding one. Periods, thus divided'^ are pronounced 
more eafily ; and> the fiiorteft member beiMg placed 
. firft, we cany it more readily in our memory>, as we 
proceed to the fecond, and fee the connexion of the 
t#o more clearly* Thus to fay, " When our paffions 
•* have forfaken us, we flatter ourfelves with the belief 
•^ that we have forfaken them," is both, more grace- 
ful and more .perfpicupus, than»to begin with the 
lon^eft part of the propofition : ** We flatter our- 
**^felves withtTie belief that we have forfaken ourpaf* 
** fions, when they have forfaken us;** ' 

The^ fifth imle for conftrufting fentences ' with 
ftrength ie^' avoid concluding them with an. adverb, a 
prepofition, or any infignificant word. By fuch con- 
clufionsftyk is always weakened and degraded. Some- 
times, indeed, where the (trains- and fignificancyreft 
chiefly upon words of this' kind, they ought to have 
. the principal place allotted them.' No fault, for ex- 
ample, can be found with tjiis fentence of Boling- 
bi-oke : ^^ in their profperity my friends (hall never 
"hear of me; in their ad ver fit y always j" where 
mver zni always^ being eraphatiqal words^ are fo plac- 
ed as, to make a ftrong impre(Han. But, when ihefe 
iiiferiout parts of- fpecch are introduced, as circum- 
ftances, or as qualifications of more important words, 
they (hould always be difpofed of in the leafl: confpic- 
uous parts of the period. 

Wc (hould always avoid concluding a fentence or 
member with any of thofe particles which diflingulfh 
the cafes of nouns ; as, of^ io^from^ with, hy. Thus it 
is^ much better to fay, ^* Avarice is a crim^, of waich • 
G^^2 - " 
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"** -Wife men are often gtillty," than to fay, " Avarice^ 
** IS a crime which wife men are often guilty of." ' 
This Is a phrafeology^hich all correft writers fhun. 

A complex/ verb^ cornpoundedof a fimple verb and 
a fubfeqyent prepofition, is alfo an -ungraceful con* 
clufion of a period ; asj bring aboutf clear up , give ovetf . 
and many others of the fame kiad; .infteadof which, , * 
if a fimple verb be employed^ it will. terminate the 
fentence with more ftrength. Even • the pconoun //, . 
efpeciaUy when joined: with fome of the prepofitions, . 
as, with /V, in ity to it, cannot Ayithdut violation of 
grace be the conclufion.of. a . fentence. Any^phrafe, . 
which exprefles a circumftance only, cannot conclude 
afentence without great inelegance./ Circnimftances . 
indeed are like unChapely ftones in a building, which . * 
try the fkill of, an arti ft where to, place them with> 
the Icaft offence. We (hould not crowd too many - 
of them together % but rather interfperfe them i%dif-i 
ferent parts. of thc.fentente, joinedwith the principal i 
words on which they: depends Thus, forinftance, . 
when Dean Swift fays, " What I had the honour of ' 
•*^ mentioning to your Lordihip fome time ago in con- 
*^ verfation, was not a hew thought j'* thefe two cir- 
cumftances,y^'/«^ tinie ago and in convsrfatioh, which are 
pined, would have been . better feparated thus : . 
** What I had the-honouc fome time ago of mentidn* 
'^ ing to your Lordfhip in converfatipn.** 

The fixth. and lift rub' concernuig the ftrength-of a » - 
fintence is this, in the members: of it,, whcjre twq ' 
t lings are compared or. con trailed .^ where either .re- -, 
f ambiance or oppofition i^ to be expreffcd •, (bmere-.; ' 
feiTiblance in the language and conftruiiioii ought ta.. ' 
li5 obJerved. The foUo wla ^ paffagefrom Pope's pre:* 
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fScc to his Homer beaiuifully exemplifies this rule. 
" Homer was the greater, genius 5 Virgil the better 
*^ artill ; in the one we admire the man ; in the other 
** tts work* Honier hurries us with a commanding 
*' impetuofity ; VirgU leads us with an attra£live raajV 
•* efty. Homer fcatters with a generous prof ufion; . 
•* Virgil beftows with a careful munificence. Homer, . 
^* like the Niie^ pours out his riches with a fudden = 
" overflow.; VitgiJ^ like a river in its banks, with a . 
** conftant ftream.', "When we look upon their ma- 
** chines, Homer feems like his own Jupiter in his ter- 
" rors, {baking Olympus, fcattering lightnings, and fir- 
^^ ing the heavens. Virgil like the fame power* in his 
'^benevolence, counfelling with the gods, laying plans 
** for empires, and ordering his whole creation." Peri- 
ls, thus conftru£ts(^, when introduced with propriety, 
and not too fi-equently repeated, have a fenfible beau- ^ 
ty. But, if fuch a conftruclion l>e aimed at in every 
fentence, it betrays into a difagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which i 
tires th^ ear, and plainly difcovers afi^eftation.. 



STRUCTURE 05^ SENTENCES. HARMONT: 

JlX WIN&' confidered fentences with regard 
to their meaning under the heads of Perfpicuity, 
tJnity, and Strength; we ihall now confider them 
with refpejS to their found., 

' In the harntonytjf periods two things are to be con* 
(liered. Firft, agreeable found or modulation in gene- 
* ral, .without any partkuj^ exprciTion. Next, the found. 
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fo ordered as to become ej^reflive of the fenfe. Tfic- 
firft is the more cdmmoh j the fecond the fuperiouir 
bfeauty. 

The beautjr of mufical conftru£lion depends upon 
the choice and arrangement of words. Thofc worda 
are mod pleafing to the ear/ which are compofcd of 
fmooth and liquid founds^ in which there is a proper 
intermixture of .vowels and confonants without too ' 
many har(h confonants^ or too many open vowels: in 
fucceffion*. Long words are generally nfpre- pleafing 
to the ear than monofyllables ^ and thofe are jhe moft 
mufical, which are not wholly compofed of long and 
fliort fyllaWes, but of an intermixture of them ; fuch 
las delight J amufey velocity j: celerity ^ beautiful y impetu^tty^ 
If the words, however, which cpmpofe a fentence, be 
ever fo well chofen and harmonious", yet, if they be 
unikUfully arranged, its mufick is entirely loft. . As an .• 
iaftance of a mufical fentence, we may take the fol- 
lowing from Milton : " We ihall condufl: you to a • 
^•-hill fide, laborious indeed at : the firil afcent ; bat - 
•*'elfe,fo fmooth, fo green,, fo full of goodly profpedis ■ 
"and melodioua founds on every fide, that the harp . 
** of Orpheus was not more charming."' Every thing.: 
in this' fentence confpires to render it harmonious* - 
The words aire .well chofen ; laborious y fmooth ^ gr^en^^, 
goodly i melodious^ charfking ^ and fo happily arranged, \ 
that no alteration can be made without injuring the 
melody. • . 

There are two things, on which the raufickjof a fen- - 
tence principally depends 5 thefe are, the proper dif- 
tsibution of the fciveral members of it, and the dQfe.j" 
©r. .cadence of the. whGls.„ , , , 
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rirft> the diftrlbution.df the fereral members fliould' 
be carefully regardedi Whatever i^ eafy to the or- 
gans of fpeech) is always grateful to the ear. While 
a period advances, the termination of each member 
forms a paufe in the pronunciation $ and thefe paufes 
fliould be fo diftributed, as to bear a certain mufical 
proportion to each other* This will be bed illuftrat^ 
ed by examples. . " This difcourfe concerning the eafi- 
•♦ nefsof God's commands does all along fuppofc and 
'* acknowledge the difficulties of the firft entrance up* 
** on a religious courfc y except only in thofe perfons 
" who have had the happinefs to be trained up to relig- 
^ ion by the eafy and infenfibJe degrees of a pious and 
** virtuous education." This fentence is far from be- 
ing harmonious, owing chiefly to this, that there is but 
one paufe iait, by which it is-divkled into two mem- 
bers ipSLoh of which is fo long as to require a confid- 
erable ftretch of, breath in pronouncing it. On the 
contrary, let us obferve the grace of the following paf- 
fege fisera Sir William Temple, in which he fpeaks ; 
farcaftically of man. " But, God be thanked, his 
** pride is greater than his ignorance j and what he 
** wants in knowledge he fupplies by fufficiency^ 
*^ When he has looked about him as far as he cau, 
"he concludes there is no more to be feen 5 when he 
'* is at the end of his Hue, he is at the bottom of the 
" ocean ; when he has fhot his beft, he is fure none 
** ever did, or even can (hoot better, or beyond iu 
•^ His own reafon he holds to be the certain meafurc ■ 
^ of truth ; and,his own knowledge, of what is pofli- 
" ble in nature." Here every thing is at once eafy to 
Ae. breath, and grateful to the ear. \^e mull,how-- 
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ever obferv0, that if compbfition abound with fen* 
tences whiah have two many rcfts, and thefe pl{%c€^ at 
intervals apparently meafured and reigulaf} it i$ apt to 
favour of fcifFeaation. 

The next thing which demands attentiofti is the 
clofe or cadence of the period. The only impott^nt 
rule, which can here be given, is this, when wt aim^ 
at dignity or elevation^ the found fhould increafc to- 
the laft ; the longed members of thfe period, and the 
fuUcftand moft.fonorous words {hottldberefcrvedfoJr 
the conclufion. As an inftance of this the following 
fcntence of Addifon may be given. " It fills the mind 
** with the largcft variety of ideas ; converfes with its 
** objefts at the greateil diftance; and contimies • the - 
^* Ibngeft in adion without being tired or fatiated with 
*' its proper enjoyments." Here every reader moft be 
fenfible of beauty in the juft diftribution of the paufes, 
and in the manner • of rounding the period,' and of • 
bringing it to a full and harmonious clofe. • 

It,may be remarked, thatjittle words ifi theooncJu- 
Conof a fentence are as injurious to melody, as tfey 
are inconfiftent with ftrength of expreiBeii. A muGci. 
al clofe in our language feems in general to require 
either the laft fyllable, or.the laft but one, to be a long 
fyllable. Words which confift chiefly of ihort fylla- 
bles, as contrnryyparticular^ retrofpeB^ feldom terminate 
a. fentence harmonioufly, unlefs a previous ran oC long; 
fyllables have rendered them pleatfing to the ear.- 

Sentences, however, whifch ^re fdcoaftrufl:ed as io 
make the found always fwell* toward the end, and reft 
either on the laft or penult fyllable, give' a difcourfe the' 
tone of declamation. If melody be not varied, the ear 
is foon cloyed with it; Sentences conftruilcd in tbe. 
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Tame-manner, "wrkh-the pauie& at equal intervals, fliould 
never ;fuQC€?ed ea<jh other. Short fentences muft be 
; blended wi^ long .and fwelling ones, to render dif- 
•coiirfe uprightly as well as magniftocnt. 

We ni^vproce^ to treat of a higher fpeoifs of 
:iiarmony 5 the fbttnd adapted to the fcnfe. Of tbU 
•we may re-mark two degrees. Firft, the current of 
found fuited to the tenor of adifcourfe. Next, a pecu- 
liar t^femWance effefked .between fome obje£l and the 
«{;mnds that are employed in defcribing it. 

Soumls have in n^ny refpe^Sts an intimate corref* 
pondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly pro- 
duced by artificial affociations. Hence anyone modu- 
lation of found continued, (lamps on ftyle a certain 
charadler and eicprcfiion. Sentences, conftru£led with 
■Ciceronian fuilnefs, excite an idea of what is import- 
ant, imagnificent, and fedate. But they fuit n'o vio- 
lent paffion, no eager reafoning, no familiar addrefc* 
Thefe require meafures brifker, eafier, and often more 
abrupt. It w^re as abfurd to write a panegyrick and 
an invedive in a ftyle of theiame cadence, as to fet 
the words of a tender love-fong to the tune of a war- 
tlike march. 

Befide the general correfpondence of the current of 
found with the current of thought, a more particular 
ejcpreffion of certain ohjefts by refembling . founds 
imay be attempted. In poetry this refemblance is 
^chiefly to be fought It obtains foroetimes indeed in 
jirofe compofition ; bufr there in an inferiour degree. 
T^e founds of words may be employed for repre- 
fenting chiefly^ three claffes of objefts 5 firft, other 
founds ; fecondly, motions} and thirdly, the .emotions 
' iJMid pafiions of die mind. 
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In tnoft languages the names of many particular 
founds are fo formed, as to bear fom^e refemblance of 
the found which they fignify ; as with us the ivhyt" 
ling of winds, the buTiz and hum of infcfts, the hifs of 
fcrpents, and xYit crajh of falling timber ; and many 
'other inftances, where ^he name is plainly adapted to 
the found it reprefents.* A remarkable example of 
this beauty may be taken from two pafTagcs in Mil- 
ton's Paradife Loft ; in one of which he describes 
the found, made by the opening of the gates of hell \ 
in the other, that made by the opening of the gates 
of heaven. The contraft between the two exhibits td 
great advantage the art of the poet. The firft is the 
opening of hell's gates ;; 



On a fudden open By 



With impetuous recoil and jarring found 

Th* infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 

Harfli thunder.———— * 

Obferve the fmoothnefs of the other ^ 

■...-■ ■ Heaven qpcn'd wide 

Her ever during gates, harmonious found f 
On golden hinges turning. - — — ■ ' " 

In the fecond place the found of words is frequent-' 
ly employed to imitate motion; as it is fwift or 
flow, violent or gentle, uniform or interrupted, eafy 
or accompanied with effort. Between found and 
-amotion there is no natural affinity ; yet in the imag- 
ination there is a ftrong one •, as is evident from filic 
connexion between mulick and dancing. The poet 
can therefore give us a lively idea of the kind of mo« 
tion he would defcribe, by the help of founds which 
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in o«r imagination correfpond with that motion* 
Long fyllaWes naturally excite an idea of flow motion) 
as in this line of Virgil, 

Olli interfefc magna vi brachia tollunt. 

A fuccefSon of fhoit fyllables gives the impreffion 
of quick motion ; as, 

Scd fugit intcrea, fugit irreparabile temput. 

The works of Homer and Virgil abound with in- 
ftances of this beauty ; which are fo often quoted and 
ib well known^ that it is unneceflary to produce them. 

The third fet of objcfls, which the found of words is 
capable of reprefenting, confifts of emotions and paf- 
fions of the mind. Between fenfe and found there 
appears to be no natural refiemblance. But if the ar« 
Tangement of fyllables by their found alone recall one 
fet of ideas more readily than another, and difpofe 
the mind for entering into that afFeflion which the 
poet intends to raife ; fuch arrangement may with 
propriety be faid to refemble this fenfe. Thus, when 
pleafure, joy, and agreeable objeQs are defcribed by 
, one who feels his fubjeft, the language naturally 
Hfms in fmooth, liquid, and flowing numbers* 

•— Namque ipfa decoram 

Casfarici^ nato gcnetiix, jumenque juvcntae 

Purpurcuro, ct Isctog oculis afflarat hpnorcfc 

Briflc and lively fenfations cxaft quicker and more 
animated numbers. 

Juvenum manut cmicaf ardent 
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Melancholy said gloomy fubjcflsarc natur^illy com- 
fte£kd with flow mcafures and long words. 

In tliofe deep folttudes and awfcd cclU, 
Where heavenly peoiivc contemplation dwells. 

Abundant inftanccs of this kind are fuggefted by a 
moderate acquaintance with good poets^ either ancient 
•r modern. 



ORIGIN AND NATURE OF PIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

jC K5URES«nay. be dcfcribcd to be that language 
which is prompted either by the imagination or paffions. 
They are commonly divided by rhetoricians into two 
great claiTes, figures of words, and figures of thought. 
The former are commonly called tropes, and confift la 
a. word's being ufed to fignify ibmething different from 
its, original meaning. . Hence, if the word be changed 
the ^gure.is deftoyed. Thus, for inftance, *Might 
" arifeth to the xipright in darknefs.'* , Here the trope 
cpnfifts in ** liglit and darknefs*' not being taken liter- 
ally, but fubflitiuted for comfort and adverfity 5 ta 
which conditions of life they are fuppofed to bear feme 
refemblance. The other clafs, termed iSgures of 
thought, fuppofes the figure to confift in the fenti- 
ment only, while the wordis are' ufed in their literal 
fenfe j as in exclamations, interrogations, apoftro- 
phes, and comparifons; where, though the words bp 
varied, or tranflated froin one language into another, 
^tjhc feme figure isJiili prcfervqd.' This diftiti^i<^ 
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however is of fniall importance ; as pra<5icc cannot 
be affifted by it ; nor is it always very perfpicuous. 

Tropes are derived in part from the barrennefs of 
ftinguage ; btrt principally from the influence, which 
the imagination has over all language. The imagina- 
tion ticver contemplates any one idea or obje£l as fin- 
gle and alone, bat as accompanied by others which 
may be confidered as its accelTories. Thefe acceflb- 
rics often operate more forcibly upon the mind, than 
the principal idea itfelf. They are perhaps in their 
nature more'agreeabre, or more familiar to our con- 
ceptions 5 or remind us of a greater variety of import- 
ant clrcumftanees. Hence the name of the acceffory 
or correfpondent idea is fubflituted ; althou^jh the 
principal has a proper and well known name of its 
own. Thus, for example, when we defign to 
jtf>int out the period in which a ftate enjoyed mo(t 
reputation or glory, we might eafily employ the prop- 
et words for expre (ling thi^ ; but ^s this in our imag- 
ination is readily connefted with the flouriihing peri- 
od of a plant or tree, we prefer this correfpondent 
idea and fay, ** The Roman Empire flouriftied mod 
•'^ under Auguftusw" The leader of a fa£lion is a plain 
expreifion ; but, becaufe the head is the principal part 
pf the human bodfi and is fuppofed to direil all the 
animal operation* ; refting .on this refemblance, we 
fay, " Catiline was the head of his party." 

We (hall nowexamine, why. tropes and figures con- 
tribute to the beauty and grace of ftyle. By them lan- 
guage h enriched, and made more copious. Hence 
•WQvds and phrafes are multiplied for exprefling all 
forts of ideas; for defcribing even the fmalleft differ- 
miQC$ i^the.niceft fliades and colours of thdught i 
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18 ORIGIN AND KATURE 

which by proper words alone cannot pof&bly be cx- 
prcflcd. They alfo give dignity to ftyle, which is de- 
graded by the familiarity of common words. Figures 
have the fame effefl on language, that a rich and 
fplendid apparei has on a pcrfon of rank and dignity. 
In profe compofitions afliftaiYce of this kind is ofteii 
requifite ; to poetry it is eflential^ To fay, " the fun 
^* rifes/' is common and trite ; but it becomes a raag- 
liiSccnt image^ as expreflcd by Thomfon : 

But yonder comes the powerful kin^ of day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. — — — 

Figures furnlfli the pleafure of enjoying two objeQi, 
prefented at the fame time to our view, without coa- 
fufion 5 the princiapl idejk together with its acceffory, 
which gives it the figurative appearance. When, for 
example, inftead of " youth," we fay, " the morning 
•* of life ;•' the fancy is inftantly entertained with all 
the correfponding circumftances between thefe two 
objefls. At the fame inftant we behold a certain pe- 
riod of human life, and a certain time of the day fa 
connefled, that the imagination plays between tbeoi 
with delight, and views at once two fimilar objc£li 
without embarraflment. 

Figures are alfb attended with the additional advan- 
tage of giving us a more clear and fttiking view of 
the principal objed, than if it were exprefied in fim- 
pie terms and freed from its acceflbry idea. They 
Exhibit the objeft, on which they are employed, in a 
pidlurefque form ;'they render an abftraft conccptioA 
in fome degree an objeft of fcnfc ; they furround it 
with circumflances, which enable the mind to lay hold . 
of it ftcadily, and to contemplate it fully. By a wcB 
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adsfpted figure, even convi£lion is affiiled, and a truth 
is^imprefled upon the mind with additional- livelinefs 
and force. Thus in the following paiTage of Dn 
Young : " When w© dip too deep in pleafure, we 
•* always ftir a fediment, that renders it impure and 
**' noxious." When an iraag^ prefents fuch arefem- 
blance between a moral and fenfible idea, it ferveslike 
an argument from analogy, to enforce what the au- 
thor advances, and to induce belief^ ^ 

All tropes beings founded on the relation wljiich 
one obje£l bears' to another, tbe«ameofthe one may 
be fubftituted for that of the other \ and by this the 
vivacity of the* idea is -generally increafedr^i The rela- 
tion between a caufe and its efiefl is one of the firft 
and mbft obvious: Hence the caufe is fometimes fig- 
uratively puffor the cffe€t. Thus Mr. AddiTon, wris- 
ing of Itily, faysj , 

Bieflbnu, and fruits^ and flowers together rife, . 
And the vthxAt year in gay confuilon lies. 

Here the *Hvbole yeai^ is plainly- meant to fighify 
thte produQions (rf^the year. The effeft is alfo often 
put for the caufe i as " grey hairs" for •" old age,'* 
which produces grey hairs ; and " (hade," for the. 
** trees," which caufe the ihade. The relation be* 
tween the > container and the thing contained is fo in- 
timate and apparent, as naturally to give rife to tropes^ 



-lUc impigcrhaufit 



Spumantem patccam, et pl^no fe proluit auro; ' 

Where it is obvious, that the cup and gold are put " 
fdSr the liquor, contained -in the golden cup: The 
xwme of a country is often t?fed to fignify its inliabiti*-- 
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ants. To ptay for the affiftince of Heaven fe the (aoie- 
with prayuig for the afiiftance of God, who is in heav*^ 
en. The relation between a (ign and the thing (igni^ 
fitd i^ another fource o^ tropei. Tha6^ 

Ccdant atma togx ; coacedat laorot liDgus. 

Here the "toga,** which is the badge of the civil 
jprofeffioDS, and the " laurel," that of military honour§^ 
dre each of them put for the civil and military charac- 
ters themfclv^s. Tropes, founded on thefe feveral re- 
lations of caufe and cSeO:, container and contained^ 
£gn and thing fignified, are called by the name of nde* 
tonymy. 

When a trope is founded on the relation between 
an antecedent and its confequent, it is called a meta- 
lepfis 5 as in the Roman phrafe, " fuit," or " vixit,*^ 
to fignify that one was dead. *^ Fuit Ilium et ingena ^ 
•* gloria Teucrum" cxprefTes that the glory of Troy 
is no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the- 
whole ; a genus for a fpecies, or a fpecks for a genus r 
the Cnguiar number for the plural, or the plural for 
the Angular 5 in general, when any thing lefs, or any 
thing more, is put for the precife ohj^d meant ; the 
iigure is then termed a fynecdoche. We fay, for in*^ 
ftancc, " A fleet of fo many farl," inftead of fo many 
•• (hips •," we frequently ufe the " h^ad** for tht " per- 
« fon," the " pole" for the " earth," the " waves" foi 
the " fea." An attribute is often ufed for its fubjeft \ 
as, "youth and beauty" for the "young and beautiful;** 
and fometimes a fubjeft for its attribute. But the re* 
lation by far the moft fruitful of tropes, is fixniiitudefti 
^iichicb is the foi? foundatioa of metaphor* 
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METAPHOR.. 



Me 



LETAPH08: 1$ founded entirely on the 
velembhnce wiiich one obje£b bears to another. It 
& therefore nearly allied to (imMe or comparifon ;. 
and » indeed a compdriibn in. an abridged fomu 
When we fay o£ a great minifter, "he upholds the- 
" ftate, like a pillar, which fnpports the weight of; 
•*an edifice,'*^ we evidently make a comparifon; but,, 
when we fay of him, he is, " the pillar of the ftate," it 
becomes a metaphor; 

Of all the figures of %eech none approaches fo near 
to painting, as metaphor. It gives light and ftrengtlL 
to defbription 5. makes intclledlual ideas in fome de- 
gree vifible, by giving them colour, fubftance and fen(i* 
ble qualities. To produce this efFeft, however, a del- 
icate hand is nequifite ; for by a little inaccuracy we 
may introduce confufion inftead of promoting perfpi- 
cuity* iScveyal rules therefore muft be given for the: 
proper management of metaphors* 

The firft rule refpefling metaphors is, they muft be 
foited to the nature of the fubjeft ; neither too numer- 
ous, nor toa gay, nor too elevated for it ; we mu(t 
neither attempt to force the fubjeft by the ufe of them, 
into a degree of elevation, not congruous to it ; nor 
on the ^contrary fufFer it to fall below its proper digni^ 
ty,. Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry, which 
would be unnatural in profe ; fome are graceful in 
©rations, which would be highly improper in hiftpric- 
«1 or pbilofophical compofition. Figures are the dreft 
of fcroifeent. Th^y ihould confequently be adapted 
. tip Jic^j^^ which they are intended to adorm 
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TKc f©con4 rule refpeas the choice of oBfeBsr^- 
whence metaphors- -are to be ditwn. The field for- 
figurative language is very vride. All nature opens • 
her ftores and alldw* urta coUe£l"thdm without re- 
ftraint. But .we^mu>ft beware of.ufmg fuch allufions 
aft.raife in the mind difagreeabl6„ mean^ low, or dirty 
ideasi Td rendec a metaphor perfe£l» it tnuft not only 
be apt, btrt pleafing ; it muft entertain as well as en- - 
lighten.. Dryden therefore can hardly efcape the im- 
putation, of a very unpardonable breach of delicacyv 
when heiobfcrvesto the Earkof Dorfet, that" fomc : 
**'bad poems carry their owners- marks about them 5 . 
•* fome^bfand or - other on^tMs *w//or^, or that ear i 
•'that it is notorious. who-are the owners-of thecattle.? 
The moft pleafing metaphors ^re derived from the * 
frequent occurrences of art and nature, or. from the - 
civiltranfaaionsandcuftoms-of mankind. J Thus,' how ' 
•ipreffive, yet at,thcfame. time how familiar,^ is the - 
image which Otway has put into the mouth of MetcU - 
\a& in hisfiay of Caius Marius, wherehe calls. Sulpicius-^ 

That mad^%vild buH^ whom Mai'iut lets loofe 

Oa each occafionywhcn he*d make Rome fcclhiniy ^* 

Tatpfs jQur laws and liberies in the air » 

IiKthe.thM places metaphor fliouM be founded on ^ 
a^- refemblance, which is clear and ftriking, not far 
fetched, nor<lifEcult ta be difcovered. . Harfli or forcr 
cd metaphors are^^al ways difpleafing, becaufe they per* 
plsx the reader, and inftead oR iUuftrating the thought, 
render it intricate and confufed. Th'usy for inftance, 
Cowley, fpeaking of his miftrefs, expreffes himfcjf JA 
the foUq^ing /orced and objure verfcs ;. - 
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"Wo to her ftubbora heart ; if once mmc come 

Into the fcH'tamc room^ 
Twill tear aad blow ap all within, 
Like a greoado, {Hot into a magazine. 
Then (hall love keep the aflvss and torn patl* 
Of both our broken hearts ; 
Shall OU4 of both otie new one make ; 
From her's the alloy, from mine the metal take $. 
For of her heart he-fromtiic flame* will fiad 
But little left behind ; 
Mine only will renain entire ; 
No drofs was there» to pexifh la the fire.. 

Metaphors, borrowed from any of the fcfcnccs, ci^i 
pecially from particular profeffioiw, arc almoft al*- 
ways faulty by their obfcurity. 

In the fourth place, we muft never jumble meta*- 
phorical and plain language together ; never conftruft 
a period fo, that part of it mu^ be underftood metai* 
phorically, part literally ; which always produces con^ 
fufion. The works of Offian afford an inftance of the 
fault we are now cenfuring. " Trothal went forth. 
" with the ftreamof his people, but they met a rock ;. 
*^ for Fingal flood unmoved ; brolcen, they rolled back 
*' from his fide. Nor did they roll in fafety ; the 
** fpcar of the king purfued their flight.'* The meta- 
phor at the beginning is beautiful ; the " ftream,**' 
the " unmoved rock," the " waves rolling back brok?- 
** en," are expreffions in the proper and confident lan- 
guage of figure 5 but in the end, when we are told 
•* they did not roll in lafety, becaufe the fpear of the 
** king purfued their flight," the literal meaning is in- 
^udicioufly mixed with the metaphor ; they are at thfr 
fame moment pre&nted to ud as waves, that roll, and; 
a^ men that may be fur/iad and li^unded b^. n Jj^r^ 
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In the fifth pkce, take care not t6 make two^liflPerfi 
cnt metaphors meet on the fame objeft. This, which* 
is called mixed metarphor, is one of the grofleft abufes* 
of this figure. Shakefpeare's expreflion, for example, 
** to take arms againft a fea of troubles," makes a mod 
unnatural medley> and entirely confounds the imagin- 
ation. More correft writers than Shakefpeare, are 
fbmetimes guilty of this error. Mr; Addifon- fays, 
^' There i? not a fingle viewof human natute, whicb- 
^ is not fufficient to extinguiQi the feeds of pfide."' 
Here a view is made to extingui/b, and to extingul/lr 
fieds. 

In examining the propriety of metaphors it b a 
good rule to form a pi£lure of them, and to confidet 
how the parts agree, and what kind of figure the 
whole prefents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Mctaphorsy in the fixth place, (hould not be crowd- 
ed together on the fame obje£t. Though each of them ' 
be diftinft^ yet, if they be heaped on one another^ 
they produce confufion. The following paffage froa^ 
Horace will exemplify this obfervation .: 

Motpm ex MctcIIci confule civicum 
Bclliquc caufas, et vkia, ct inodos^» 

Ludumque fortunxi^gt^vefque • 

Piincipam amicitus,ct arma 
Nohdum cxpiatis unfti cruorib'js^- 
P«riculonB plenum opus a<Ic£e, 

Tradbas, et incedis per ignet - 

Suppolitos cinerl dolo(b. 

nils paffage, though very poetical, is* rendered harlh^ 
and obfcure by three di<tin6b metaphors crowded to- 
gether. Firft, ** arma unBa cruoribus mndum expiatis :^ 
next, ^^ opus plenum pericuhfa alex ;" and theo,'**/«s?-if 
^^ik^per igna fuppi^tos ^neri dol^fg!^- 
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"The laft rule concerning metaphors i$, they fliould 
-not be too far purfued. For, when the refemblance, 
which is the foundation of the figure, is Jong dwelt 
upon, and earned into all it« minute circum (lances, 
an allegory is produced inftead of a metaphor ; the 
reader is^earied, and the difcourfe becomes obfcure. 
This is termed (iTaining a metaphor. Dr. Young, 
whofe imagination was more diftinguiflied by ftrength, 
than delicacy, is often guilty of running down his met- 
aphors. Speaking of old age, he fays, it fhould 

Walk thoughtful on the filcnt, foleinn Ihore 

Of that vaft ocean, it mufl fail fo foon ; 

And put good -works on board ; and wait the wind 

That Oiortly blows us iijto worlds unknown. 

The two firft lines are uncommonly beautiful ; but^ 
%vhen he continues jthe.metaplior. by " putting good 
** works 'On board, and waiting the wind," iti^ ftrain- 
-cd) and finks itl dignity* 

Having treated ^f n^taphpr,. we (hall Conclude this 
chapter with a few words concerning aUegory. 

An allegory is a continued jpietapbor j as it is the 
T<5prcfentation of one thing by another that refemblet 
It. Thus Prior makes Emma defcribe her conflancy 
/to Henry in the following allegorical manner,: . 

Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmopth furfa^ of^afniTkmerVfca, 
* , While gentle zephyr^ play with prol^crous gales, 

And fortune's favour fills the fwelling fails ; 
But would forfakc the {Iiip,and make the fliore» 
When the winds Tifhiftlc, and the tcmpefts roar ? 

* The fame rules that were given for metaphors, may 
.lw5 applied to allegories on account of the affinity bc- 
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tween them. The only material dificrence befide the 
ohjC being (hott and the other prolonged is, that a metf- 
aphor always explains itfelf by the vords that are 
connefled with it in their proper and literal meaning ; 
as, when we fay, ** Achilles was a lion ;'* " an able 
** minifter is the pillar of the ftate." Lion and pillar 
are here fufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
AchiUes and the minifter, which are joined to them | 
but an allegory may he allowed, tp ftand lefs conneQ- 
ed with the literal meani^ig ; the interpretation not 
being fo plainly pointed out, but lefjt to our owi| rft- 
ijeCdoxu 



HYPERBOLE. 

JrlYPERBOLE confifts in magnifying an ob- 
jcA beyond its natural bounds, "this figure occur$ 
very frequently in all languages, even in common con* 
verfation. As fwift as the wind ; as white as fnow^ 
and ouf ufual forms of compliment are in general ex- 
travagant hyperboles. From habit, however, thefe ex- 
aggerated expreffions are feldom confidered, as hyper* 
bolical. 

Hyperboles arc of two kinds ; fuch as are employ- 
^d in defcription, or fuch as are fuggefted by paffion. 
Thofe are far beft which are the efledl of paffion ; 
fince it not only gives rife to the moft daring figures, 
but often renders them juft and natural. Hence the 
following paffage in Milton, though extremely hyper- 
bolical, contains nothing but what is natural and projf 
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«r. It exhibits tlie min d fatan agitated bf rage 
,a«d*rfe^air. 

Me miferable 1 Which way ihall I flf 
Infioite wrath, and infinite defpair ? 
Which way I fly it hell : royfclf am hell : 
And in the lowed depth, a lower deep 
^tiU threatning to dcvoor^xne, opens wide, 
To which the hell I fuflPer feems a heaven. 

In fimpledefcription^ hyperboles muft be employed 
^witli more caution. WKen an earthquake or ftorm is 
deicribedy or when our imagination is carried into tlie 
midft of a battle, we can bear Ilrong hyperbole^ with- 
out difpleafure* But, when only a woman in grief is 
prefented to our view, it is impoffible not to be dif* 
.gulled with fuch exaggeration, as the foUowingi ii*^ 
jonc of our dramatick poets : ' ' 

— I found her on the Hodr 

"In all the ftorm of grief, yet beauiifuT, 

TPouring forth tears «t fuch a lavifli rate. 

That were the world on fire, they might have drownM . 

The wrath of heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. 

This is mere bombaft. The perfon herfelf who la-. 
:bourcd under the diftraaing agitations of grief, might 
be permitted to exprefs herfelf in ftrong hyperbole 5 
butihcfpeaator,who defcribcsher, cannot be allow- 
ed equal liberty. The juR boundary of this figure 
cannot be afcertaancd by any precife rule* Good fenfc 
and an accurate taftc muft afcertain the limit, beyond 
whidififit pafs, it becomes extravagant. 
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PERSONIFICA^nON AND APOSTROPHE, 

W E proceed now to thofe figures ivliicli U# 
altogether in the thought, the vordeiieliig taken in 
their common and Hterai fenft. We (hall hegih with 
perfonificationj by which life and aAipn are attributed ' 
to inanimate obje£b. AH poetry, even in hs moft 
humble form, abounds in this figure. From profe \t 
18 far from being excluded i nay, even in common 
converfation, frequent approaches are made to iU 
When we fay, thp paith tBir^s for rain, or the fields 
/htile with plenty j when ambitipn 19 fald to be refi^^ 
or a difeafe to be decettft^l \ (iiph ei^preffions (how die 
facility with wl^i^h ^e mind csm accommodate the 
properties of living creature^ tp thip^ iqanimaiiei or 
ab(lra£l conceptions. 

There are diree different degrees of this figure ; 
which it is req^fite to diftinguifli, in order to deter* 
mine the propriety pf its ufe. The firft is, when 
fome of the properties of liring creatures are afcribed 
to inanimate objeds ) the fecond, when diofe inani- 
mate objeds are defcribed as a£ling like fi^ch as 
have life; and the third, M^en they are exhibited d^ 
theras fpeaking to US| or as l|ftentng to wluit we lay 
to them. 

\ The firft ^nd loweft degree of this figure, which 
cpnfifts in afcribing to inanimate obje^s fome of ^ 
qualities of livinjg creatures, raifes the ftyle fo Kttfc, 
that the hurableft difcoprfe admits it without any 
force. Thus " a raging ftorm, a deceitful difeafe, a 
^* pruel difafter/' are familiar exprcffiws. This ii|- 
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deed is fo dbfcitre a degree of perfonification, that it 
might perlaps be properly elafled with fimple meta^ 
phors which almoft efcape out obfervation. 

The fecond degree of thia figure is, when we rep* 
tefent inanimate objeAi a£ling like thofe that have 
life. Here we rife a ftephigher» and the perfonifica- 
tion becomea fenfible. According to the nature of th^ 
aflion which we afcribe to thofe inanimate obje^lst 
and to the particularity with which we defcribe it^ 
IS the ftrength of the figure. When purfued to a con* 
iiderable lengthj it belongs only to ftudied harangues i 
when fUghtly touched, k may be admitted into Icfs 
eleyated compofitiona. Cicero* for example, Jjpeaking 
cf the cafi^ where killing a man is lawful in felf-de- 
fence, ufes the followbg expreffiont s ** AliqusndQ no* 
*' bis gla£us ad ocddenium bominitn ab ipfus porrigttur 
•* lepbusJ* Here the laws are beautifully perfonified 
as reaching forth their hand to give us a fword for 
putting a man to death. 

In poetry, |)eribnificad<nis of tins kind are extreme* 
Ij frequent, and are indeed the life and foul of it. In 
the defoiptions of a poet, who has a lirely fancf 
every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poet* 
ry, is remarkable for the ufe of this figure. War^ 
peace, darts, rivers, every thing in ihort, is alive in his 
writings. The fame is true of Milton and Shakefpeare. 
No perfonification is more ftril^ig, or introduced on 
a more proper occafion, than the following of MUtoa 
lipon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit : 
^ ^iogi b€r n0i hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ihe phick'd» ilie atel 
Bsrth felt the wound ; and nature from her ftat» 
fa^ong thro* aU her workt,faTe figat ef v^ 
That alt wsslA ^ , 
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The third and higheft degree of this figure is. yet ti> 
be mentioned ;vvhen inaniaiate objefls are reprefent- 
td, not only as feeling and afting, but*^s fpeaking 
to us or lirtening, while we addrefe them. 'This is. 
the boldeft of airrh^feoTical figures *, it is the.ftyl^of 
flrong paffion only ; and therefore fhouW never be 
attempted, except when the mind is confidcrabljr heat- 
ed and agitated. Milton affords a very beautiful ex- 
ample of this figure in tiiat naoving and tender addrefs. 
which Eve makes to Paradife inynediat^ly befoiff fhife 
is compelled to leave it. * 

^ O unpx,pc<5^cd ftrokc, worfe than of death ! 
Mufti thus leave thee, Paradife ? TIius lcat« 
' Thee, native Toil ; thcfe happy vfiXks ahd lk>tde»>, ^ 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I h«d hbpt to Ipead? ^ - 
Qetet, though (ad, tlie refpite of t^tat-day, ^ 
Which, rnnft be mortal to U9 both i QM»we^ L. 
J That never wilf in. other c4iouitcgtovv 

' My early yifitatioD, a^d my laft 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
F^om your firft opening buds, and gaVe jrou name* t: 
Who now (hall rear you to the fun, or nmk - • * 

Yodr trilKi^, ood ^ater froin^he MnhrotalfoiMii h 

This4s.|he teal Ja^igijage of nat?uie a^i of itv^^ 

. In the management of this ^rt of perlbnificat^bn t:^^ 
^Ics ate to. be cjbfcryed. Eisfti nevei; attempt it,.iin- 
Jcfsprcusupt^ed by ftrong, p^flSon, . ^n(4 ney,er:cptitMue it: 
when the 8^ffioi> b?gin3 to fubCdje. The fecond rjIq 
is never perfonify an ojy^ft which, has ?iot fpme: 4i^ 
Bity in itfelf, and wta<jh is in.cjapabjei of making :j prop* 
er figure in the elevatiqn to which we, raife it. To. 
addrefs the body of a deceafed friend is natur^ j but 
to addrefs thq clothes wJbich be wore introducfcs Ipw- 
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ttct dcgradii^ ideas. So likewifej aci^fl^ig the fer* 
era! parts of ^e body, a$ if they were animated, is not 
sgveeable to the dignity of paffion. For this reafoo 
ibe following paflage hi Pope's Eki£i to Abelard is 
liable to cenfare* 

Detr Cttilname! reft erer vmieveal'd. 
Hot paft thefe lipt, in holjr fiieoce feaT^. 
Hide it, m7 heart, within that dole difguifei 
inhere, mia^d ivith Ood'i, his lov*d idea Uea i 
O, write it not^my hand t«-hit name appean 
Already writte&--hiot it ottt, mj tears. 

Here die name of Abelard is firft petfonified i 
whicht as the name of a perfon often ftands lor th« 
perfon himfelf, is expo&d to no objedion. Next, Eloifii 
perfonifies her own heart ; and, as the heart is a dig* 
nified part of the human frame, and b often put for 
the mind, this alfo may pafs without cenfure. Bf6L% 
when fte addrefles her hand, and tells it not to write 
his name, this is forced and unnatural* Tet the fig* 
ure becomes ftifl worie, when (he exhorts her tears to 
blot out what her hand had written. The two laft 
lines are indeed altogether unfuitiMe to the tendemela 
which bf eathea through the reft of that inimitabh 
poem. 

AposmopRi is an addreis to a real perfim i but 
0ne who is either aUent or dead, as i£ he were pre- 
lent, and liftening to us. This figure is in boldneia 
a degree lower than perfonification^ fince it reqtiirea 
leis eSort of imagination to fupp<^^ perfons prefent 
who are dead or abfent, than to animate infenfiUt 
beings, smd dired our difcourfe to thenu The poemt 
mtOStatk aboundin ^^!^^itt|uce8€f thU^upa. 
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tot €0WPARI5a«* 

** Weep oa.thc ,rock3 of. roa.^ing wl^ds, O Maid off 
*^ Iniftore, Bend thy fair bead o\fer the waves, thotfc 
•* fairer thaa the ghoft of the Mils, when it moves in ^ 
*• fun-beam at noou pver thcTiI^nce of Morv^en. Hei^. 
•* fallen ! Thy youth is io^ ; pak beneath the forordl 
*'of Cuchullin." 



TION, EXCLAMATION, AND OTHEa^FlG;- 
URES OF SPEECa .... 

; J^. COMPARISON c?r %ille is, when the re*- 
femblance between two obje£ls,is expreffed in form^ 
and yfualljc purfued, ^ipore £uJly^4h^n jLha.na|ure . of a^ 
metaphor admits. As-if^hea we fay, " Th^ a£lions o€ 
•^^ princes are like thofe gr^at rivers, the;, ■ courfc of. 
•* which every one beholds, ]^ut their fprings hav< beeni 
•^. feen by> fsw." ^ This fliqrt iqftance wili^fliow that a^ 
h?PPy comparifoa is. a fprt .of fpaj^Wing. ornament,, 
w^ich ^dds lqftre,aad bisauty to difcourfe.. , . 

^11 comparifons. may be reduced voider two heada; 
plaining znd erishdjt/hing cppparifops. . For,, when a 
writer compares an objea with any other thing, it al- 
W3»ys i^, or ou^t to.b^i.with.a vjewto.m^ke us iui«^ 
derijtand that obj^2£'nVote qlc^lyr or to lender it more, 
plqafing. jEvpp,abflraftrcafpning; admits, ^plaining; 
comparif9ns. . For . inflfancei the diftindion between. 
the powers of ienfc and ipi;»gipation is in Mr. Harris'^, 
Hermes illuftrated by/^* Qi|uje : ", As.wax," fays he,.. 
^ would not be ade^,u^fe tQ.the puipofe of Cgnature,, 
^ if it had Qot the gojinrer to jrejtain s^ i^r^;!! aatprci^ 
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eoMPARidoir* rot: 

- ,^ '} i -^^ 

•'^^ccrve die impreffion : the fame holds of the foul- 
^ with rdfpeift to fehfe* and imagination. Senfe is its 
•* receptive power, an^imagkiation its retentive. ' Had: 
** it fenfe without rnla^atioti, it would not be as wax, 
•*^but as water ; where, tfaoij^h all impreffions -be in-. 
^ ftantly made, yet ad^foon as they arc made, they are 
^ Idft.^* In comparifons o£ this Idnd^ perfgicfDity and 
mfef ulnefs are chiefly to be flutlied^ 

Bat embellifhing. xomparifons are tjiofe which 
moft frequently occur- -feefcmblancci it has-beeni* 
0bferved,*ig the foundation of this figure. Yet re- 
femblance mult not betaken in too ftti£l a fenfe for 
a'ftual iimilitudei Two obje\9ts rtiay raife a train elf 
concordant ideas in the mind, though they refemble, 
each other, ftriftly fpeaking, in nothing. For exam- 
ple, to defcribethe nature of foft and melancholy mu-*; 
fick,Offian fays,/* The mufick of Carryl was, lil^e the: 
*^ meincry of joys that are, pad, plcalant and mouyn- 
•* ful to the foul.'*' This is happy and delicate ; yet: 
no kind of mufick bears aAy refemblance to themem^ 
ory of pad joys. 

* Weftiall now conCder when comparifons may be in- 
troduced with propriety. Since they arc the language' 
of imagination^ rather than of paffionj an author can^ 
hardly commit a greater faulty than in the midft pf 
paflion to introduce a^fimilc. Our writers of trage- 
dies often err in this refpeflt. Thus Addifon in his 
Cato makes Fortius, juft after Lucia had bid him fare* 
•urell forever, exprefs himfelf in a ftudied comparifon* 

Tkus o'€r the dying lamp the, unftcady flame 
"Hang? quivering on a point, leaps ofF by fits, 
r And falli agsMn^as^ loth to quit its hold. • ' - 

. . 'Shcm moft. not go ; niy Iplil .9^ hovtrt fx'cs tbeci. 
. 4«dLCfn'tgct4eQfc. < 
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At cofllparifoa is not the ft]r|e of ftrong paiBoii»£» 
when dcligned for ead)elliflimapt, it is not the ha^ 
fpi^t of a mind totally unmoved. Being a figitf^of 
dignitjri it always requires fome deration in ^ fuh* 
je^^to make iit proper. It fuppofes the imagination 
to be enlirenedi though the heart is not ^tated by 
paiCon. The language of fimile lies in the middle 
region between the highly pathetick and the very huoi* 
Ue ftyle. It is however a fparkling ornament } and 
muft tonfequently dazzle and fatiguei if it recur too 
often. Similes, even in poetry, flunild be employed 
with moderation ; but in profe much morerfo $ <»tli» 
crwife the ftyle will become difguftingly lufcious, and 
the ornament lofe its beauty and tffcGt. 

We ihall now confider the nature of tbofe ohjtCU 
from which comparUbns ihould be drawn. 

In the firft place, theymuft not be drawn from Ainiga 
which have too near and obvious a refemblance of 
the objcA with which they are compared. The pleaf- 
uie we receive from the aA of comparing, arifea 
from the difcovery of liknefles among things of dif- 
ferent fpecies, where we fhouM not at firft fight e^ 
ped a refemblance. 

But, in the fecond place, as comparifoas ought not 
to be founded on likneflfes too obvious, much lefii 
ought they to be founded on thofe which are too funt 
and diftant. Thefe, inftead of affifting, ftrain the fan* 
cy to comprehoid them, and throw no light upon tbe 
iiibjea. 

In the tlurd place, the objeA from which acompatw 
ifim is drawn, ought never to be an unknown dbjtStp 
aor one of which few peofde can have a clear idea. 
Vhmfon §0uk^ founded w ftdofep hkal dUcor* 
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ANTITHESIS. JOJ 

eiiesyoron any thing, with which perfon^of a p^io 
tilar trade only, or a particular profeffion, arc acquaint- 
ed, produce not their proper efle£l. They ffiould be 
drawn from thofe illuftrioas and noted objects, which 
Hioft readerarhave either fcen, or canftrongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compofitions of a ferious or 
tlevat^ kind, (Tmiles fliould never be drawn from low 
or mean objefts. Thefe degrade and vilify j whereas 
(inhiies are generally intended to embellifh and dignifyl 
Therefore, except in biirlefquc writings, or where ad 
bbjeft IS meant to be degraded, mean ideas ihould 
tever be prefcn»cd. 

ANTITHESIS is founded on the centraft or oppo* 
fcion of two objeds. By contfaft, objefls oppofed 
to each other, appear ma ftrpnger light. Beauty^ for 
^ftahce never appears fo charming as when contrail- 
cd with uglinefs. A ntithcfi* therefore njay, on many 
cSidcafiohs, 1)e ufed advantageoully to ftrengtberi the 
impreffion which we propofc, that any objeft fliould 
make;. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, feprcfent^ 
ing the improbability of Milo's'defigning to take awajf 
the life of Giodius, when every thing was unfavourably 
to fuch defign, after he had omitted many opportuni-^ 
tie* of effefting fuch a purpofe,, heightens our convic-^ 
don of this improbability by a fkilful ufe of this, fig-^ 
urc* *^^efn igitur cum omnium gratia interficfre holu-^ 
* // :, hufic voluit cum aliquorum querela f ^em jurei 
•* quern hco, quern tempore^ qu^m impuncy tion £/? aufus ^. 
** huric injuria, iaiquo loco, aticno tempore, periculo capitis j^: 
" non duKtavit occidere ?^ Here the antitheCs is render- 
ed complete by the words and; members of the fen- 
ience, eipreffing the contrafted objeds, being fimilar* 
fer cohftruAed,and made tocorrefgond with each other/ 
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196^ iHTSftROGATIOMS. 

We muft faowevor ickaowledge that frequsnt v& 
•f antithcfisi tfpecially where 0^ oppofition in the 
woids is nice aad quaint, is apt to make ftyle unpleaf- 
ing. A maxim or moral faying irery properly receires 
diis form ; becaufe it is fuppofed to be the cSkGt of 
meditadon« and is defigped to be engraven on the 
/ ^ memory, which recalls it more eafily by the aid of 
tontrafted exprelSons. But where feveral fnch fen^ 
fences fucceed each other ^ where this is an author^a 
&Tourite and prevailing mode of expreffion ; hb ftyte 
is expofed to cenfure* 

INTERROGATIONS and Exclamatlom are paf- 
l!onate figures. The literal ^fe of interrogation is to 
aflc a queftion i but, when men are prompted by pa(^ 
fion, whatever they would affirm, or deny ^th great 
^ eameftnefs, they naturally put in the form of a quel^ 
tion } expreffing thereby the firmed confidence of the 
trudi of their own opinion $ and appealing to their 
bearers for the impo(I3>ility of the contrary. Thua 
in fcrij^ure i ** God is not a man, that he ihonid I^ ^ 
** nor the Son of Man, that he ihould repent. Hath 
*^ he faidit? And ihall he n<M;doit ? Hath he fpoken 
'' it ? And ihall he not make it good i^ 

Interrogations may be employed .hi the profecutioB 
c»f clofe and eameft reafoning y but exclamations be- 
long only to ftrcmger emotions of the mind ; to fuiw 
jMrizej anger, joy, grief, and the like. Thefe, being 
natural £gns of a moved and ag^ed mind, alway% 
when properly employed, make us fympathize with 
thoie who Mfe them, and enter into their £eefii]g8. 
Nothing, however, has a worfe ttkdt, than frequent 
«nd unfeafonabk ufeof exchmations* Touzig, inex* 
ferienced writers fuppofe, that by pouring them fonh 
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TISION AKD CLIMAX. 1«7 

pkntepufiy they render their compofitiohs warm and 
animated. But the contrary follows ; they rendet 
them frigid to excefs. When an author is always 
calling upoii ud to enter into tranfportSf which he has 
-{kid nothing to infpire, he excites our diiguft and jn- 
dignation* 

Another figure of fpeeeh, fit only for animated 
£ompofition> is called Vision ; when, inftead of relate 
ing (bmediing that i$ paftj we ufe the prefent tenfe^ 
0d deicribe it as if paffing before our eyes. Thus 
^Cero in his fourth oration againft Catalme : ** Fide* 
'• or etdm mihi banc urbem viden^ lueem or bis terrarttm 
*^ atftiO m'tim Minium gentium^ fubito uno incen£a conn^ 
^denfutn / cemo animofefulta in patria tmferos at que in* 
'• fepultos acervos civium ; verfatur mihi ante oculos aj^ec^ 
•• ius Cethegiy etfurgr^ in vejtra cade bacchantiiP This 
^ure has great force when it is well executed, and 
when it flows from genuine enthufiafm.. OtherwifCf 
St (hares the fame fate with all feeble attempts toward 
paiSonate figures \ that of throwing ridicule upte the 
author, and leaving the reader more cool and uninter« 
efted than he was before. 

- l%e lafl; figure which we (halt mention, and which is 
cf frequent ufe among all publick fpeakers, is Climax* 
It confills in an artful exaggeration of all the circum« 
ftances of feme ob}e£l or adion which we wi{h to 
place in a ftrong light. It operates by a gradual rife 
Q)f one circumftance above another, till our idea is 
raifed to the higheft pitch. We (hall give an inftance 
^ this figure from a printed pleading of a celebrated 
lawyer in a chaige to the jury in the cafe of a wo* 
Irian, who was accufed of murdering her own child. 
<* Oentlemenj if oaelnan had any how flain another i 
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tot GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STTLE. 

^ if an advcrfacy bad killed his oppofer ;. or a womam 
V occafioned the death of hcjr enemy ; even thefe crinx'^ 
*' inals would have been capitally pyniflied by the 
*J eornelian law. But, if this guUtlefs infant, who 
** could make no enemy, had been murdered by its 
** owa nurfe, what punlfhments would not the mother 
** have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations 
•* would flie have dunned your ears ? What (hall wc 
•? fay then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; % 
*f mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath 
** comprifed all thofe mifdeeds in one fingle crime .5 
♦' a crime, in its own nature deteftable 5 in a woman 
*f prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated 
*! againft one whofe age called for compaffion ; whofe, 
** near relation claimed affediion ; and whofe inno- 
*• cence deferved the bigheft favour ?" Such regular 
climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, 
yet at the fame time have the appcairance q{ art and 
ftudy ; an^, therefore, though they may be admitted 
into formal harangues, yet they are not the language 
of paflion which feldom proceeds by fteps io regular. 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE. DIR- 
FUSE, GONCISE^FEEBLE, NERVOUS— 
DRY, PLAIN, NEAT,4LEG ANT, FLOWERY; 

1 HAT different fubjeSs ought to be treated 
in different kinds of ftyle, is apofition fo obvious, that 
it requires no illufttation. Every one knows that 
treatifes of philofophy (hould not be compofcd in the 
lame ftyle with orations. It is equally apparent, that 
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PtFWSB ANB CONCSSK. 10^ 

different parU'of the fame comppfition require a vario* 
tion in the ftyle. Tct amid this variety, we ftill cx- 
.pa9: to find in the compofitions of any one man fomc 
.degree of uniformity in manner j we expe£l to find 
fome prevailing charafier of (lyle imprefled on all his 
"wiitingSi which will mark his particular genius and 
turn of mind. The orations in Livy differ confidera- 
ijly in ftyle, as they ought to do, from the reft of his 
hiftory. The fame may be obferved in thofe of Taci- 
tus* Yd in the orations of both thefe hiftorians, the 
diftinguiihed manner of each may be clearly traced ; , 
the fplendid fu^llnefs of th^ one, and the fententious 
Jbrcvity of the other. Wherever this is real genius, 
it prompts to one kind of ftyle, rather than to another* 
Where this is wanting 5 where there is no marked 
jior peculiar character in the compofitions of an au- 
thor i we are apt to conclude, and not without caufe, 
that he is a vulgar and trivial author, who writes from 
imitation, and not from the impulfe of genius. 

One of the firft and moft obvious diftinftions in 
ftyk arifes from an author's expanding his thoughts 
more or lefs. This diftinfbion forms what are termed 
the diffiife or concife ftyles.* A concife writer com- 
prefles his ideas into the feweft words i he employs 
none but the moft expreflive ; he lops off all thofe 
which are not a material addition to the fenfe. What- 
ever ornament he admits, is adopted for the fake of 
force, rather than of grace. The fame thought is 
never repeated. The utmoft precifion is ftudied in 
his fentences j and they are geneially defigned to fug- 
geft more to the reader's imagination than they ex- 
prefs. 

K 
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>I0 DIFFUSE AKD CONClSfl. 

A diffufe writer unfoUis his idea -fully ^ He .plac« 
it In a variety of lights, and gives the readtr every po£- 
fible affiftance for underllanding it completely. He is 
not very anxious to cxprefs it at firfl in its full ftrength 
becaufe he intends repeating the inapreffion 5 and, 
what he wants in ftrength, he endeavours to fupjd^y 
by copioufnefs. Jlis periods iiaturaUy flow into fooxe 
length, and, having room for crnajnent^f every kind, 
he gives it free admittance. 

Each of thefe ftyles has its peculiar advantages ; 
' |ind each becomes faulty, when carried to the extreme. 
' Of concifenefs, carried as far as propriety .will ^llow, 
' pdthaps in forae cafes farther, Tacitus the hiftorian and 

• Montcfquieii in " TEfprit de Loix*' are remarkable ex- 
amples. Of a beautiful and magnificent diffufenefs, 
Cicero is undoubtedly the nobleft inftance which can 
be given. Addifcn alfo ^nd Sir William Temple may 

'%)e ranked in the fame c!afs , 

In determining when p adopt the concife, and when 
the diffufe manner, we mud be guided by the nature of 
the compofitlon. Pifcourfes that are to be fpoken, re- 

' quire a more diffufe ftyle than books whiciiare to be 

* read. * In written corapofitions a proper degree of con- 
cifenefs has great advantages. It is more lively ; lyecps 
lip attention 5 makes a ftronger ii^preflion ou the 
mind ; and gratifies th^ reader by fupplying more ex- 
ercife to his thoughts. Defeription, when we ^ifli 
to have it vivid and animated, flioujd be concife. Any 
^redundant words or cireumilances encumber the fancy 

'a^fd render the objeft we prefent to it> confufed and 
iridiftmflt. The ftrength and vivacity of defeription, 
whether in profe or poetry, depend much more upon 
a happy choice of one or two important circumftancesi 
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1«-Ky0rs AND FEEBLE. I J I 

"rfran* upori the iDultiplication of them. When we de- 
fire to flrike the fancy, or to move the heart, we fliould 
be concif^ •, when to inform the undcrftanding, which 
i-s more deliberate in its motions, and wants the affift-. 
laicc of a guide, it is better to be full. Iliiborical nar- 
ration may be beautiful either in a concife or diffufe 
manner, according to the autlior's genius. Livy and 
Herodotus- are dilFufe ; Thuc^rdides and Salluil are 
concife ; yet they are all ;igreeable. , 

The nervous and the feeble are generally confidcr-^ 
ed'as'charaiJers of ftyle of the fame import with the, 
concife and the diifufe. . Indeed they frequently coia- 
ckle ; yet tWs does n(jt always hold ; fince tpxre arein- 
Aanccs of writers, who, in the nnCill of a full and ample, 
ftylc,have maint lined a confiderable degree of (Irength. 
Livy is an imlanceof the truth of this obfervatron, 
T4ie "foundation of a- netvous or weak flyle is faid in 
an author's manner of thinking. If he conceive an 
obje£l ftrongly, he willexprefs it with energy ; but^ 
if he have an indillincl view of his fubje£l, it will 
clearly appear in his flyle. Unmeaning words and. 
loofe epithets will efcape him •, his expreffions will be 
V3gue and general ; his arrangements indillinft ; and 
• our conception of his meaning will be faint and con* 
fiifed. But. a nervous writer, be his flyle concife 05 
<?xtended, gives us always a ftrong idea of his meaning. 
His mind being full of his fubjcdl, his words are aU 
ways cxpreflive; eve^y phrafe and every figure renders 
thepidture which he would fet before us, more ftrik- 
ing and complete. 

It muft, however, be obferved, that too great fludy 
(^f ftrength is apt to betray writers into a harlh manner. 
Harfhnefs proceeds from uncommon words, from forc- 
ed inverfions in the conftrudlion of a fentence, and 



Ill MERV906, ?CE1LE» BAT AND PL^IH 

from negleft of fmoothnefa an^ eafc. This is reckon- 
er! the fault of fome of bur eailieft clafficks •, fuch as. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Fmncis Bacon, Hooker, Her- 
rington, Cud worth, and other writers of confiderable 
reputation in the days of Queen Elixabelh, James L 
and Charles I. Thefe writers had nerves and ftrength 
in a liigh degree ; and are to this day diftingulflied by 
this quality in (lyle. But the language in their hands. 
was very diflPerent from what it is now, and was in- 
deed entirely formed upon the idiom and conftruftion 
of the Latin in the arrangement of fentences. The 
prefent form of our language has in fome degree fac- 
riSced the ftudy of ftrcngth to that of cafe and per- 
fpicuity. Our arrangement is lefs forcible, hut more 
plain and natural *, and this is now confidered as the- 
genius of our tongue. . 

Hitherto ftyle has been confidered under thofe char- 
a£ler8 which regard its cx|)rcffivenefs of an author^s^ 
meaning. We fhall now confider it with relpefl: to- 
the degree of ornament employed to embellifli it* 
Here the ftyle of different authors feems to rife in the 
following gradation 5 a dry, a plain, a neat, an ele- 
gant, a flowery manner. 

A dry manner excludes every kind of ornament.. 
Content with being undcrftood, it aims' not to pleale 
either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only iii 
pure didaftick writing ; and even there, to make us 
bear it, great folidity of matter and entire pcrfpicuitf 
of language are required. 

A plain ftyle rifes one degree above a dry one. A 
writer of this chara£ler employs very little ornament 
of any kind, arid rejls almoft entirely upon his- 
fenfc. But, though he does not engage us by the artsi 
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©foo^mp^fition, i^ avoids difgufting usUbe a dry and 
a harfh wric^r. . Befide perfpicuity, he obfer^cs pro- 
priety, purity, and precifion in his language, which 
form no ioconfiderable degree of beauty. Livelinefii 
and force are alfo compatible with a plain (lyle ; and 
therefore fuch an author, if his fentiments be good| 
may he fufficientjy agr-eeable. The difference between 
a dry and a plain writer is thisj the former is incapa^ 
ble of ornament 5 the latter goes not in purfuit of it^ 
Of thofc who have employed the plain ftyle. Dean 
Swift is an eminent example. 

A neat ftyle is ne^t in order* ; and here we ar^ ad- 
vanced into the- region of ornament ; but not of the- 
mOil fparWiiig kind. A writer of this chara£ler Ihows 
by hi* attention to the choice of words, and to their^ 
graceful coHocation, t^hat he does not defpife the beau- 
ty of langjwiage. ..l^is^ fentences are always free from- 
the incumbrance of fuperfluous words 5 of a moderate, 
length 'f inclining rather to brevity, than a fw;clJing 
ftru£iure ; and clofing with propriety. There is varie- 
ty inifcis. cadence,^ but no appearance of ftudied har»- * 
mony. His figures, if he ufe any, are (hort and ac- 
curate, rather than bold and glowing. Such a (lyle 
may be attained by a writer, whofe powers of fancy or 
genius are not great, by induftry and attention. This 
fort of flyle is riot Mnfukable to any fubjed whoever. * 
A fa miliar *epiftlc, or a law paper on the drieft fubjeft^ 
may be written with neatnefs ; and a fermon, or a 
phik»^phipalitreatj/e in a neat ftyle, is read with faiif- 
fiii'^n^ . . , ; • , . . 

: An (^iegaix^ ftyle implies a higl^cr degrqe of orna- . 
inent tha(i a neat o^ j poiTe fling all the virtues of or- 
nament without any of its exceffcs or.defedls. Com- , 
plete elegance implies great pc rfpicuity and pro'^rl tr ; 
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f ifrity in the choice of worth j and care and fktU iip 
their arrangement. It implies farther the beauties of 
imagination fpread over ftyle as far as the fabjed per-- 
tnits ; and all the illuftration which figurative language 
adds, when properly employed. An elegant writer ii» 
(hort, is one who delights the fancy and the ear, while 
he informs the underftanding ; who doches his idea^ 
in all the beauty of expreflion, but doe* ndt oevrloact 
them with any of its mifplaced finery. 

A florid ftyle implies excefs of ornament* in ar 
young compofer it is not only pardonable, but often a^ 
promifing fymptom. But, although it may be allowed 
to youth in their firft cffays, it muft not receive the- 
fame indulgence from writers of more expernnce^ Im 
them judgment fliould chaften imagination, and reje£t 
every ornament which is unfintabk or rediiiidaiir«» 
That tinfel fpkndour of language w^ich ibme writers; 
perpetually aflFeft, is truly contemptible. With focbt 
it is a luxuriance oi words, not of fancy. Tlxcy fot* 
get that unlefs founded on good fenieand feltdthought^ 
the mod florid ftyle is but a child^impofition^h die 
publick. 



STYLE. SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHEMENT. 
DIRECTIONS. FOR FORMING A PROPER; 
STYLE. 

Simplicity, applied towrttlngj ts^si lermi 
very commonly ufed j but, like Aany other criHcal 
terms, often ufed without prccifion. The dtfl[el*eBt 
meanings of the word fimplicity are the chief caufe 
of this inaccuracy. It is therefore necefl&ry to (how,. 
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« \fli»tiarfe; fimplkity i$ a proper s^bitte of ftyle.. 
There aie.four diflfereot acceptations, in which thiSf 
ttian is.t^ben. ; 

The firft is fiinpiicity:af compofitiimi a$^ oppc^^pd to* 
ftoo gscMt z v^ijcty of part»» This^ is the fimpHcitjr of 
plan in tragedy^ as diftinguifiied from double plot»> 
asidcrdwded^^ incidents; the fimplicity of the litad in> 
<^pQfitton to^vthc digceffions of Lucan ;: the Mplici**; 
tf of Gfecian arohitsefture ia c^pofition to the irregu^ 
lar variety of the Gothicfc. Simplicity in this fibnfe ia^ 
the fame with unity. 

The fecond feafe is fimplicity of thought in oppo* 
&imi to refinementw- Siniple thoughts are thofc which^ 
flowna^turaUy $ wiich are foggeiled by .the fubjeiior 
occafion« vand whicl^ when once fuggefted, are eafily . 
laadcrfi^Dod .by*, all; Refinemcfit in writing means a 
kfrobimmiand natural tr^in of thoi^bt» which, when 
omxmdtoo-far, approaches, to intricacyt and difpleafes* 
OS b5rthei2q>pearance of being far fought*. Thus Par- 
xidlis a poet of much greater fimplieity in his turn of 
Aovtf^ than^ Cowley. Ia ythefe two tenfcs fimplicity 
bas no rebtion to ftyici 

The tfrird fenife of fimplicity^ regards ftylej. and is » 
eppoM tatoo much ornament^ or pomp of language* 
Thus we fay Mr. Locke is a fimple, Mr. Hervey a 
florid writer;^ A fimple ftyle,, in this fcnfe, coincides 
with a plain or neat ftyfe.. 

The fourth fcnfe of fimplicity alfo refpe£^s ftyle 5 
(itr it regards not fo much the degree of ornament em- 
ployed), as^the. eafy and natural mapner,. in wbiih our 
language exprefies our thoughts. In this fenfe <fim«» 
plicity is compatible with the higheft ornament*. 
Homer; for example^. po&iTes this fimpUcity in the 
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greatcft petk&ion j- airf^yet no writer has more orna-^ 
tftent flnd bfeautyv 'f^feia- fimplici^- is oppafed not to 
ornament, but to affe£tation of ornament^ and is z 
fuperiof excelfeiict in confpofitibn* , 

A fimplc writ^ has no marks of att in* his cxprcf- 
fi6n V it appear^ the tery hnguage of nature. We tee- 
not the writer- and hkUbouf, but the man^ihhis: oiirn' 
natural chariflei*^ Hk may be rich irr^xpfeflSon ; he 
may- be full of ffguiies ^nd of fancyV btrt thefc flow 
{torn him witht)U* eflFprtf and^he fecrtiseb write In^this' 
. manner, not becaufe he had ftudied itj but beoaufe it 
is the rtiotle of e^prcflijpn moft' natural' to ;him. With 
this charafier of ftyle a certain degree of negligence' 
is not inconfrftent 5 for too accurate' an asttendon to' 
Words is foreign to k. Simplicity of ftyle,. J ike Eni- 
pKcity of manners, fliows a roan's fentimerfts? and tuny, 
of mind without difgutfe. A more ftddicd- and^Jarti- * 
fifcial mode of writi»vg, However beautifui/hfts^-alwaysv 
this difadvantage, that it exhibits an author in fomij'; 
like a man at court, where fplendour of dtcfisi and the 
ceremonial of behaviour ^rowceabthofe peculiarities^* 
which diftinguiQi one man from^ anotben But *ead%^ 
irtg an author of fimpli^ity is like conveirfliig 'with a 
perfon of ranl< at home and with eafe, where we fee 
his natural manners and his real charafler; 

With regard to fimpHcity.ia general, we may ob- 
ferve, that the ancient original writers are always mofl 
eminent for ijt. ^ This proceeds from a' viery obvious 
caufej they wrote from the didatcs of genius, and .' 
were nbt formt^ upon the labours and writir^gs of " 
others.- • » • . - ■ * 

Of affectation, which is oppofed to fimpiicity of flyle, 
we hare ^ req(iarkable example in Lord Shaftelbury.... 
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TBotighan aitthor of conCdcrable merit, he ezpTeffi*» 
notMttg whh fimpHcity. He feems to have thought 
it vulgar and beneath the dignity of a man of quality 
to fpeak like other men. Hence be is ever in buf- 
kins ; full of eircamlocmions and artificial elegance* 
In every fcntence we fee marks of kibour and art ; 
nothing of that eafe which expreffes » fcntiment com-» 
ing natural and warm from the heart. He aboundr 
with figures and ornament of every kind} is fome- ' 
limes happy in them ; but his fondnefs for them is tock 
vifibk V and, having once feized fomc metaphor or al- 
kiGon, that pleafed him, he ks^ws not how to part^ 
with it. He poffefled delicacy and refinement of tafte 
in a degree that may be called exccffive and ficily *, 
but he had little warmth of paffiew; and the coldnefs oC 
Bis cBarafler fuggefted that artificial and ftately man- 
ner which appears in ^lis writings. No author is more: 
dangerous to the tribe of imitators than Shaftesbury | 
who amid feveral very confiderabk blemiflies,. has 
many dazzling and impofing beauties. 

It is very poflible, however, for an author to write 
with fimplicity, and yet without beauty. He may be 
firee from affeSation, and not have merit. Beautiful 
fimplicity fuppofes an authof to poffefs real genius 5 
and to write widi folidity, purityj and brilliancy of hn- 
agination. In this cafe, the fimplicity of bis manner 
is the crowning ornament ; it heightens ^very other' 
beauty ; it W the drefs of nature, without which alt 
beauties are imperfeft. But, if mere abfcnce of affec* 
tetion were fufficient to conftitute beauty of ftyle^ 
weak and dull writers might often lay claim to it. 
A diflinAion therefore muft be made between that 
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fimplicity which accompanies true geniUs and is eil^ 
tirely compatible with every proper ornament of nyle^ 
sftid that which i^ the efFe£l of careleffnefs. 
' Another charafter of ftyle, different from thofe al-' 
ready mehtioned is vehemente. This a J ways implies 
ttrength ; ahd is not in any refpeft incompatible with 
fimplicity. It is diftinguilhed by a peculiar ardour 5 it 
is the language of a man whofe imagination and paf- 
ffotis are glowing and impetuous 5 M*ho, negtefting in-' 
ftriot' graces, poufs himfelf forth xV'ith the rapidity and' 
fnlnefe of a torrent*- This belongs tb the' htghet^ 
kinds 6f bratbry ; and is rather expeclcd from a mart*, 
who is fpeaking, than from one who is writing in hir 
dofet. Demofthenes is tlie mbft full and pei fe£l ex^ 
ample of this kind of ftyle. 

Having explainedthe different charaGers of ftyte,* 
>^e (haH concl\ide oui' obferVations with a fe'w drrec-'^ 
tions for attaining a good (lyle in general'. 

The firft direiflion is, ftudy clear ideas 6f the foB* 
jeft on which you arc to write or fpeak; What we** 
conceive clearly and feel ftrongly, we naturally exprcfs 
with clearnefs and- ftrength". We (liould therefore* 
thSnk clofely On the fubjeft, tilt We have attained a 
fall and diftinft view of the mattfer which we are to' 
ciothe in words ; till \«'e becotile warm and interefted' 
in it ; then, attd then only, (hall we find cxprcffion' 
bfegin* tb floV. '• 

Secondly, to the acqUlfitiori of a good ftylci frequen* 
cf of compofing is indifpfenfably neceffary. But it is* , 
not every kind of cdmpofing that will improve ftylc. 
By acarelefsand hafly habit of writing, a bad ftyle wiK' 
bb- atqutred ^^mbtt trouble will afterward be neceffa-- 
ry to uofearn faults^ than to become acquainted withf 
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4he rudiments of compofition. In the beginning there- 
;fore we o«ght to write ilowly and with much care. Fa- 
cility and /"peed are the fryit of praflice. We mull be 
.cautious, l^pwever, not to retard tj^e courfe of thoughjt;, 
nor cool (he ardojir of imagination, by pauOng too long 
0n every word. Qp certa.in occafious a glow of con^- 
^poRtion niufl; i)e kept ,up, if ve hope to exprefs our- 
^lyes hi^pilys though, at the expenfe of /bme inac- 
curacies. A ojpre /evere examination muft be the 
,work of <jorre£lion. Wha,t we ta-^e wriuen ihoul^ 
Jje Ifiiil by for^^ timCj till the ardour of compoCtJon be 
4«ft i till ^AtU'Al^y for our expjreflions be weakened, 
and the expreffions themfelves be forgotten ; and theni 
^jneyiewing our work with a cool and, xrritical eye as if 
it were the performance of another, we /(hall difcover 
^anyimperfed ions which at firfl: efcaped us. 

/JThirdly, acquaintance wi|;h the ftyle of tbe befl au- 
thors #?, pecvliarly requifite. fie ace a juft tafte will 
he formed, and acopioAis fund of words fupplied on 
,<very fubjeft. N^o exercifc perhaps .will be found more 
oxfeful for acquiring ^ proper flyle," than tranflating 
rfome paflage frojtn an emii^nt author into our own 
words. Thus to take, for inftancej a page of one of 
Addifon's Spectators, and read it attentively two or 
three times, till we are In full pcireflion of the thoughts 
.it contains ; then to lay afide ;the book ;. to endeavour 
i$o write out the pafljge from memory as well as we 
-jcran;^, f^i^l then to cprapajre what we have writtqn 
with the ftyle of the author. Such an excrcife will 
' fl\€w us oi|r defeOs ; will teacKus to correA theni . ; 
and, from the variety of expreflxon which it will e?- 
.hibit, will coxiduft us to that which is mott beau- 
,^ful. . 
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Fourthly, caution muft be ufed againft feivik imi- 
tation of any author whatever, Defirc of imitating 
iiampers genius, and generally produces ftiffacfs of 
«xpreffion. They who follow an author clofdy, com- 
monly copy his fauits as well as his beauties. No one 
will ever become a good writer or fpeaker, who hat 
Slot fome ronfidcnce inliisown genius. Wc ought 
carefully to avoid ufing any author^s peculiar pfamfesi 
and of tranfcribing paflages from him. Such a habit 
will be fatal to all genuine compofition. It is much 
better to have fomething of our own, thot^h of mod- 
crate beauty, than to (hine in borrowed ornament^ 
which will at laft betray the poverty of our g^us. 

Fifthly, always adapt your fltyle to the fubje^, and 
likcwife to the capacity of your hearers, if you arc to 
fpeak in publick. To attempt a poetical ftyle, when it 
(hould be our bufinefs only to reafon, is in the highefi , 
degree awkward and abfurd. To fpeak with elaborate 
pomp of words before thofe who cannot comprehend 
them, is equnlly ridiculous. When we are to write 
or fpeak, we (hould previoufly fix in our minds a clear 
idea of the end aimed at ; keep this ftcadily in view, 
and adapt our ftjle to it. * 

Laflly, let not attention to ftyle cngrofs us fo much 
as to prevent a higher degree of attention to the 
thoughts. This rule is more neccflTary, fince the prcf- 
ent tafte of the age is diredcd more to ftyle than to 
thought. It is much more eafy to drefs up trifling 
and common thoughts with fome beauty of e^preffion, 
than to aflx>rd a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and ufe- 
ful fentiments. The latter requires genius ; the for- 
iiier may be .attained by induftry. Hence the crowd 
of writers who are rich in ftyle, but poor in fentimenV 
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Cuftom obliges us ta.bc attentive to the ornaments of 
(tyle, 1/ we wKhoiirJabours to be read and admired* 
But he is a contemptible writer, who looks not beyond 
the 4re(diof language ^ who lays not the chief (Irefs 
4ipon his matter, and employs not fuch orn^unents of 
fiyle to recommend itjr as are manly,jiot £oppI(h. 



: CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF Mr. ADDISON's 
, StYLj; IN No; 411 OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Having fuIly infiaed on the fiibjea of lan- 
• guage, we (hall now commence a critical analyfia of 
the ftyle of fome good author. This will fuggeft ob- 
fcrv^ttons, whiph we have not hitheno had occafion 
to make, and will (how in a praflical light the ufe of 
thofe which have been made. 

Mr. Addifon, though one of the moft beautiful wri- 
ters in our language, is not the moft correft 5 a cir- 
cumflance which makes his compofition a proper fub. 
jcti oferiticifm. V/e proceed therefore to examine 
No. .411, the fivft of his celebrated eflays on the pleaf- 
ures of the imagination, in the fixth volume of the 
Spe£lator. It begins thus : 

Ourjtght is the mofi petJeBi and moft dflighlfid of all 
^urfenfis,. 

This fentence is ckar, precife and fimple. The au- 
thor in a few plain words lays down the propofition, 
which he is going to illudrate- A firft fentence ihould 
fcldom be long, nnd rever intricate. 

He might have faid, ottr fight h the woft perfeSl and 
the mofl deltghiftii But in omitting to repeat the par- 
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tide tie^ he has been more jtuHcidu^y for, as betwcc^i 
perfiii and delightful there is xtt contraft,Tuch a repe- 
titfon is unneceffary. He froeeedsV i 

ItJUU the mind with' the htgifl variety if Was ^ con^ 
verfes wifh its objeils at the grtaieft iijhnce^ dhdr eontirh 
Ufs the hngeft in a&ion^ nvifhot^r Mng iir0 ^r fatiaUd 
wth its proper epjoyments. 

This feiuence is rcmarlcafely harmoniotisr and^wcll 
conftruiSted, It k entirely perfpicuQws. . It is.lpgdcd 
with no unneceflary words. That equality, of a good 
fentence, which we termc(i ?ts tiillty; i's here'^pcrfeftly 
preferred. The members* of it alfo growj- »nd rife 
above each other in found, till it is ^onxiu€k4d to one 
of the mod harmonious cjofta which our language 
admits. It is moreover figurative without being too 
much fo for the fubje(S. There is no fadlt in it what- 
ever, except this, the epithet /^rj^, which he' applies to 
variety f is more commonly applied to extent than fp 
number. It is plain, however, that he employed it to 
avoid the repetition of the word greats which occurs 
Immediately afterward. 

Thefenfe of feeling can^ indeed s give us a notion cf ex* 
ienjlon^fljape^ and all ether ideas that enter at the eye^ «?- 
cept colours ; but^ at the fame timfy it is %)ery nwch^rmt* 
ened and confined in its operations^ to the number^ balit 
ffnd difiance of its p»rihztlar ghje^ls. But is not every 
fenfe confined as much as the fenfe of feeling, to the 
number, bulk, and dlftance of its ownob}e£ts? The 
turn of exprcffion is alfo very inaccurate, requiring 
the two words, luUh regard^ to be inferted after the 
^'oxi <fperiJtionSi in order td make the fenfe clear and 
intelligible. The epithet particular feems to be ufed 
instead Qi peculiar * but thefe words, though often 
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<fanfounded,are,of very different import. Particular 
is oppofed to general ; pcruliar (lands oppofcd to what 
is poiTeiTed in common %viih others. 

Ourji^ht feems deftgned tofupply all thefe defeBs^ and 
niny be Cifufidersd as mre drllvnte and dtffufivs hind of 
touch thatfpriAds ttfelf over an vifinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the large/i fgureSy and brings into our reach 
fime of the mojl remote parts of the univefrfe. 

This fentence i3 perfpicuous, graceful, well arrang- 
ed aiid highly muflcal. Its condruflion is Co fimilar 
to.tlut'^of the fecond fentence, that, had it immediate- 
ly fucceeded it, the ear would have .been fenfiblc of ^ 
faulty monotony. But the interpofition of a period 
prevents this efFe£l. 

// is thisfenfe which furn'ijhes the imagination with its 
ideas s fs thit^ by the pleafures of the imagination or fancy 
f which I Jhall ufe promifcuoujly ) I here mean fuch as 
arl/ifrom vlftble oj/ecls^ cither when we have them afHu^ 
ally in our vicw^ or when we call up their ideas into our 
uiinds by palnilfigSy fratucsy defcriptions, or any the like 
occrfon. 

The parcnthefis in the middle of this fentence is 
nor clear. It i>.ould have been, terms which IJhalluft 
promifcuoujly \ fince "the verb ufe does not relate to the 
pleafures of the imagination, lut to the ttrms, fancy 
TLwd iniaglnation^ v/hich were nieajit to be fynonimous. 
To call a painting or a ftatue an cccafion is not accu- 
rate ; nor is it very proper to fpeak of calling up ideas 
by occafions. The common phrafe any fuch raeins^ would. 
have been more natural* 

We cannot indeed hai>e a Jingle image in the fancy ^ that 
did not make itsfirjl entrance through the ftght i but we 
lmv3 the powfv of retaining^ altering'^ and compounding thofe 
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it; jg^i 'which we have once received ^ into all the varietie/ 
sf piSfure and vi^ofiy that are moft agreeahie te the imagina^ 
tton ; fory by this faculty^ a nian in a dungeon is capable 
of entertaining himfehf loiih fcenes and land/capes more 
beautiful than any that can be found in the ivhole compafs 
$f nature M 

In one member of this fentence there is an inaccu* 
racy in fyntax. It is proper to fay, altering and com' 
pounding thofe images nuhich nve have once received^ int» 
all the varieties of picture and vifion^ But we cannot 
with propriety fay, retaining them into all the vari^ 
eties : yet the arrangement requires this conftruflion. 
This error might have been avoided by arranging the 
paffage in the following manner : ** We have the pow- 
** er of retaining thofe images which we have once 
" received •, and of altering and compounding them 
" ii)to all the varieties of picture and viSon." The 
latter part of the fentence is clear and elegant. 

There are fw coords in the Englijh language^ which 
are employed in a more loofe and uneircmnfcribed fenfe than 
thofe of the fancy and the imagination*. 

Except when fome aflertionof confequenc^ is ad- 
vanced, tjiefe little words, it is zx\A there are^ ought to 
be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. The twa 
firft words of this fentence therefore fl^ould have beeu 
emitted. The article pr; fixed to fancy and imagination 
ought alfo to have been omitted, fince he docs not 
mean the powers of the fancy and the iinaginaiiony but 
the words only. The fentence Ihould have run thus : 
** Few words in the Englifli language are employed in 
*' a more loofe and uncircumfcribtd fenfc than fancy 
** and imaginatipn^" 
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IthenfQve thought it necejjliry to f>: and Jet ermine the 
fiotlon of thefe invo ivords^ as I intend to make, ufe of them 
in the thread of my following fpeculationsy that the reader 
may conceive rightly what is the fuhjecl which I proceed 
9pon^ 

-The words ^x and determine^ though they may ap» 
pear fo, are not fynonymous. Wey?.v what is loofe ; 
we determine what is nncircumfcribed. They may be 
viewed, therefore* as applij^d here with peculiar del- 
icacy. 

The notion cf thefe words is rather harfli, and is not 
fo commonly ufed, as the meaning of tlefe words. As 
I intend to make ufe of them in the thread of my f peculations 
is evidently faulty. A fort of mttaphor, improperly 
mixed with words in their literal fcnfe. The fuhjeh 
whieh I proceed upon is an angraceful clofe of a fen- 
tence ; it ihould have been, the fubje5i upon which T 
procei d. 

I mujl therefore defire him fj 1 em.nder^ that by the 
pleafttresofi^nagination^ 1 nieon only fuch plcafures as arift 
originally from ftghty and that L divide iiefe pleafurcs intr 
iiuo ki^df. 

This fentetice begins in a manner too fimilar to the- 
jireceding. / mean only fuch pUafures — ^^hc adverb only 
£s not in its proper place. It is not intended here to 
qualify the verb mean^ hyxtfiich plenfures ; and ought 
therefore to be placed immediately after the latter. 

My deftgn king, firfl of ally to difcourfe ofthofe primary 
pleofures of the imagination^ which entirely proceed from 
fuch ohjeEis as are before our eyes ; and^ in the next place ^ 
to f peak ofthofe fecondary plenfures of the imagination^ which. 
flo*w from the ideas (f viftble chjeSls, when the objeUs are 
$iot usually before the eye.^ but are called up into our tntin^ 
X. 2. 
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oriesy or formed into agreeable vijions of ihwgs^ that ars 
either abfent or fiEl'ttious. 

Neatnefs and brevity are peculiarly rcqui'Cte in tbe 
divifion of a fubjeft. This fentencc is fomewhat 
clogged by a tedious phrafeology. My deftgn betn^^ 
firfl of all to difcotirfe^^n the next place to Jfeah of^ 
fuch objeBs as are before our eyes'-^things that are ekher 
ebfent or fBiiious. Several words, might liave beea 
omitted, and the ilyle made more neat and compa£b. 

The pleafures cf the imagination^ taken in their full exf 
tent^ are not fo -grofs as ihcfe offenfe^ nor fo refined as thofe 
^f the underflanding, 

Thi^ fentence is clear and elegant. 

The lafl are indeed more preferable^ becanfi they are: 
founded onfome neiv knowledge or improvement of the msfid 
of man ,• yet it muft be corfeffed^ that ihofe of the imagi^ 
nation are as great and as tranfiorting as the other. 

The phrafe, more preferable^ is fo palpable an inaccu- 
racy, that we wonder how it could efcape the obHer- 
vation of Mr. Addifon. The propofition, contained 
in the laft member of this, fentence, is neither clear 1]^ 
nor elegantly exprefled. It mufl be confejfed^ thatthofo. 
of the imaginathn are as great andds tranfporting as th^ 
other. In the beginning of this fentence he had called- 
the pleafures of the underftanding the hfi i and he 
concludes with obferving, that thofe of the imagina- 
tion are as great and tranfporting as the oihef, Bc- 
■' fide that the other makes not a proper xontraft with 
the Iqfti it is lefs doubtful whether by the othtr are 
Bieant the pleafures of the undcrflanding, or tbe 
pleafures of fenfe ; though without. doubt it was io^ 
tended to refer to the pleafures of the underllanijing; 
•nly. 
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A hmuUful profpeSt delights the foul as much as a demon* 
Jtratton ; ami a defcription in Homer has charmed mort 

readers than a chapter in Arijiotle^ 

This is a good illuftration of what he had been af- 

ferting, and is expreffed with that elegance, by which 

Mr. Addifon is diftitiguifhed. 

Befidesy the pleafuret of the tmeigination have this ad^ 

montage over thofs of the un^rflanding^ that they are more: 

^bvUus^ atid more ^ajf to be acquired. 
This fentence is unexceptionable. 
It is hut opening the eye^ and the fcene enters. 
Though this is lively and pidurefque, yet we mull: 

lemark a fnaall inaccuracy. A fcene cannot be faid to- 

enter ; an aBor enters, hut a fcene appears or prefenti 

^^'^ . . • : 

"The colours paint themfelveson the fancy ^ ivith very lit -^ 
tie attention of thought or appjication of mind in the beholder* 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well fuited ta 
thofe pleafures of the imagination of which the au^- 
thor is treating. 

We are^flrucky ive kno%u not how, with the fymmetry of 
anythifig lue fee ; and immediately affentto the beauty of 
an ohjeB^ without inquiring into the particular caufes aad 
occaftons of it^ 

We ajpnt to tht truth of a prppofition ; but cannot 
with propriety be faid to affent to the beauty of an object ^ 
In the conclufion, particular and occaftons are fuper- 
fiuotts words^ % and the pronoun it is In fome meafure 
ambiguous. 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleaftires thfit the vulgar are not capable of receiving. 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than: 
to the imagination. The ufe oif that inftead of wkich-. 
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is too common with Mr. Addifon. Except in cafes 
vhcrt it is neceflary to avoid repetition which is pre- 
ferable to that^ .and is undoubtedly fo in the prefeiit 
ioftance* 

He can. converfe with a piBure^ and find an agreeable 
companion in ajfatue. He meets with a fecret refrejbment 
in a de/cription ; and often feels a greater fatisfaBion in 
the profpeB of fields and meadows^ than another does in the 
pojfeffton. It gives him\ indeed^ a kind of property in evt* 
ry thing he fees ; and makes the mofl rtide uncultivated 
parts of nature admintfler to his pleafure : fo that he looks 
upon the worlds as it were^ in anither Ughty and difcov- 
ers in^ it a multitude of charms that conceal themf elves 
from the generality of mankind* 

' This fcntence is eafy, flowing, and harmontous. 
We muft, however, obferve a flight inaccuracy. It 
gives him a kind of proper ty^-'^io this it there is no an- 
tecedent in the whole paragraph. To difcover its 
connexion, we muft look back to the third fentence 
preceding, which begins with ^ man of a polite imagina^ 
tion. This phvzky polite imagination ^ is the only ante- 
cedent to which /7 can refer ; and even thfs is^ not ^ 
proper antecedent, fince it ftan4s in the genitive cafe 
as the qualification only of a num. 

There are, indeed, but very few who knc^u how to be 
idle and innocent ^ or have a reltjh of any plea fares that art 
not criminal ;€very diver fton the^iake^ is at the espenfe 
ef fome one virtue or another, and their very firjl flep out 
<f hfinefs is into vice or flly. 

This fentence is truly elegant, trmfical and correib. 

A manfhould endeavour, thcrcfcre^ to make the fphert 
if his innocent pleafures as widi as pffthky that he may 
retire into them with f of etyy and find in them ftfcb a/atis^ 
JaBion as a wife masi would tiot blufh to take* 
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This alfb 18 a good fentcnce and expofcd to no 
•bjeflion. • 

Of this nature are thofe of the imagination y 'which do not 
require fuch a bent of thought as ismecejjary to our morefe'" 
rious employments s nor^ at the fame time, fuffer the mind 
toftnk into that indolence and remffnefs^ 'which are apt to 
accompany our morefenfual delights s but like a gentle ex^ 
ercife to the faculties^ awaken them fr^m Jloth and idlenefs^ 
mnthout putting them upon any labour or difficulty. 

The beginning of this fentcnce is incorredl. Of this 
nature^ fays he, are thofe of the imagination. It mi^t 
be alked, of what nature ? For the preceding fentcnce 
had notdefcribed the nature of any clafs of pleafures. 
He had faid that it was every man's duty to make the 
fphere of his innocent pleafuresas extenfive, as poffi- 
bie, that within this fphere he might find a fafe 
retreat and laudable fatisfaftion. The tranfition there- 
fore is loofel/made. It would have been better, if he 
bad faid, " This advantage we gain," or " this fatis- 
fadion we enjoy,'* by means of the pleafures of th« 
imagination. The reft of the fentence is correal. 

We might here add, that the pleafures of the fancy are 
tnore conducive to health than thofe of the underjlanding^ 
which are worked out by dint of thinkings and attended 
with too violent a labour of the brain. 

Worked out by dint of thinking is a phrafe which bor- 
ders too nearly on the ftyle ©f common converfation, 
to be admitted into poliflied compofition. 

Delightful fcenesy whether in nature^ paintingy or pcetrj^ 
have a kindly influence on the body^ as well as the mindf 
and not only ferve to clear and brighten the imagination^ 
hut are able to difperfe grief and melancholy^ and to fet the 
animal fpirits inpleaftng and agreeable motions ^ Farthii 
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reqfon^ SSrV Francis Bacon^ in bis tffaj upon healthy haf 
not thought it improper to prefcrihe /# his reader a poem or 
aprofpfiB^ 'where he particularly dijfuades him from knotty 
andfuhtile difquifttions^ 0nj advifes him to putfue Jludies 
that fill the mind wiih fplendid and Ulufirious ohjeElsi as 
histories i fables^ and contemplations of nature* 

In the latter of tbefe two periods a member is out 
of its place. Wl^ere he particularly dijfuades him from 
knotty andfuhtile difyuj/itions ought to precede has not 
thought it improper toprefcr'ibey ^c. 

^ have in this paper ^ by way of introduclion, fettled the 
notion <f thfe pleafure^ of the imagination, which are the 
fuhjcB of my prefent underiaJdng, and endeavoured byfev* 
*eyal confide rations to recommeful to my readers the purfmt 
ofthofepleafures ; Ifhall in my tiext paper examine the 
feveralfources from whence thefe pleafures are deri*Oed, 

Thefe two concluding feutences furniflv examples 
of proper coflocatioa of circumftances. We former- 
ly fliowed that it is difficult fo to difpofe them as not 
to embarrafs the principal fubjefl. Had the follow- 
ing incidental circumftances, by way of introduclion'^^ 
byfiwral coftfiderations'^n this paper-'^in the next pa* 
per^ been placed in any other fituation, the fentence 
"Vould have been neither fo neat, nor fo clear, as it is 
on the prefent conftru£lion; 



ELOQUENCE. ORIGIN OF ELOQUENCE. 
GRECIAN ELOQUENCE. DEMOSTHENES.^ 

Eloquence is the art of perfuafion. Its mod 
eflential requ^ifitcs are folid argument, clear method. 
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ati4 an appearance of fincerity m the Ipeaker, with 
iiTdh graces of- ftyle and utterance, as command at- 
tention. Good fenfe muft be its foundation. With 
ott this, no man can be truly eloquent ; fmce fools 

* can perfuade none but fools. Before we can perfuade 
a man of fenfe, m« muft convince him. Convincing 

' and perfuading, though fometimes confounded, are 
of very different import.. Convi£lion ajffeds the iin- 
derftanding only ; perfuafion the will and the pra£lice* 
It IS the bufinefs of a philo&pher to convince us of 
truth, i it is that of an orator to perfuade us to aO; 
conformably to it by engaging our afFeflions in its fa- 
vour. Conviftion is, however, one avenue to the 
heart and it is that which an orator muft firft at- 
tempt to gain ; for no perfuafion can be ftable, which 
is not founded on conviftion. But the orator muft 
not be fatisfied with convincing 5 he muft addrefs 
himfelf to the paflions •, he muft paint to the fancy, 
and touch the heart. Hence, befidc folid argument 
and clear method, all the conciliating and interefting 
arts or compofition and pronunciation enter Into the 
idea of eloquence. 

Eloquence may be confidered, as confifting of three 
kinds or degrees. The firft and loweft is that which 
aims only to pleafe the hearers. Such in general is 
the eloquence of panegyrisks, inaugural orations, ad- 
dreflfes to great men, and other harangues of this kind. 
This ornamental fort of compofition may innocently 
amufc and entertain the mind : and may be mixed at 
the fame time with very ufeful fentiments. But it 
muft be acknowledged, that, where the fpeaker aims 
only to Ihine and to pleafe, there is great danger of 
art being ftrained into oftentation, and of the compo- 
fition becoming tirefomc and infipid.,^,,,,,, Google 
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. The fecond degree of eloquence is, wlien tl^c fpcak* 
€t aims, not merely to pleafe, but alfo to inform, to 
in(lru£l, to convince j when his ^rt is employed in 
removing prejudices again ft himfelf and his caufe 5 m 
feleding the mo ft proper arguments, ftating them 
with the greateft force, arranging them in the bcft 
order, expreffing and delivering theni with propriety 
and beauty: thereby difpofing us to pafs that judg- 
ment, or favour that fide of the caufe, to which he 

' Teeks to bring us. Within this degree chiefly is de- 
ployed the eloquence of the bar. 

The third and higheft degree of eloquence is tliat 
ty which we are not only convinced, but interefted, 
agitated, and carried along with the fpeaker ; ourpaf- 
fions rife with his ; we (hare all his emotions 5 we love, 
we hate, we refent, as he infpires us 5 and are prompt- 
ed to refolve, or to a£l, with vigour and warmth. 
Debate in popular aflemblies opens the moft extenfive 
field to this fpecies of eloquence ; and the pulpit alfo 
admits it. 

This high fpecies of eloquence is always the ofl> 
fpring of pafGon. By paffion we mean that ftate of 
mind in which it is agitated arid ipred by fome objeft 
in view. Hence the univerfally acknowledged power 

' of enthufiafm in publick fpeakers for affefting their 
audience. Hence all ftudied exclamation and laboured 

" ornaments of ftyle, which (how the mind to be cool 
and unmoved, arc inconfiftcnt with perfuafive elo- 
quence. Hence every kind of affeflation in gefturc 
and pronunciation detrafts fo much from the weight 
of a fpeaker. Hence the neceflity of being, and of be- 
ing believed to be, difinterefted and in earaeft in or- 
der to perfuade. 
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Ib tracing the <)rigin of eloquence it is not neceffary 
to go far back into the early ages of the world, or to 
i*carch for it among the monuments of Eaftern or 
Egyptian antiquity. In thofe ages, it u true, there 
was a certain kind of eloquence | but it was more 
•nearly allied to poetry, than to wh^-vt we properly call 
oratory. While die intercourfe of men w^s infre- 
<juent, and force was the principal mean employed 
in deciding controversies, the arts of oratory and 
f erfuafion, of reafoning and debate, could be littfc 
inown. The firft empires were of the defpotick kincf. 
A fingle perfon, or at moft, a few, held the reins of 
government. The multitude were accuftomed to blind 
obedience ; they were driven, not pcrfuaded. Cor- 
fequently none of thofe refinements of fociety, which 
make publick fpeaking an objeft of importance, wer^ 
introduced. 

Before the rife of the Grecian Republicks, we per- 
ceive no remarkable appearances of eloquence, as the 
'art of perfuafbn 5 and thefe gave it fuch a field, as it 
iiey<r had before, and perhaps has never had agam 
iince that time. Greece was divided into many little 
ftates. Thefe were governed at fiift by kings ; who 
being for their tyranny fuoceffivcly expelled from their 
dominions, there fprung up a multitude of democrat- 
ical goverments, founded nearly upon the fame plan, 
•auiniatcd by the fnme highf;iirit of freedom, mutually 
jeulousj iinu riv.ijs of eochother. *Aniong thefe Athens 
was moil noted for arts of every kind, but efnecially 
fv^r eloquence. We fhitll pnfs over the orators, who 
flourifoe*.! in tlie early period of this republick, and take 
a vl?vv of the great DemoH^henes, in whom eloquence 
flioue with unrivalled fplendour. Not formed by na- 
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turc either td pleafe or perfuade, he ftrugglcd with^ 
and furmountedy the moft formidable impediments. 
He ihut himfelf up in a cave that he might ftudy Mrith 
Icfs diftraftion. He declaimed by the fea-fhore, 
that he might be ufcd to the noife of a tumultuous 
aflembly ; and with pebbles in his mouth, that he 
might corrcfl: a defe£l in his fpeech. He pra^ifed at 
home with a naked fward hanging over his {boulder, 
that he mfght check an ungraceful motion, to which 
he was fubjeft. Hence the example of this great man 
affords the higheft encouragement to every ftudent of 
eloquence 5 fihce it (hows how far art and application 
availed for acquiring an excellence, which nature ap- 
peared willing to deny. 

No orator had ever a finer field than Demofthcnes 
in his Olynthiacks and Philippicks, which are his capital 
orations ; and undoubtedly to the greatnefs of the fab- 
je6l, and to that integrity and publick fpirit, which 
breathe in them, they owe much of their merit. The 
objefl: is to rouze the indignation of his^ countrymen 
againft Philip of Macedon, the publick enemy of the lib^ 
erties of Greece ; and to guard them againft the infid- 
ious meafures, by which that crafty prince endeavour- 
ed to lay them aileep to danger. To attain this end, we 
fee him ufing every proper mean to animate a people, 
diftinguilhedbyjuflice, humanity, and valour ; but in 
many inftances become corrupt and degenerate. He 
boldly accufes them of venality, indolence, and bdif- 
ference to the publick caufe ; while at the fame time 
he reminds them of the glory of their anceftors, and of 
their prefent refources. His cotemporary orators, 
who were bribed by Philip, and perfuaded the people 
to peaccihe openly reproaches, as traitors to their coun- 
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try. He not only prompts to vigorous meafureS) but 
lays down the plan of execution. His orations are 
ftf ongly animated, and full of the impetuofity and fire 
of publick fpirit. His compofition is not diftinguiihed 
by ornament and fplendour. It is energy of thought, 
peculiarly his own, which forms his charajfter, and 
fets htm above all others. He feems not to attend ta 
words, but to things. We forget the orator, and think 
of the fubjed. He has no parade ; no ftudicd intro* 
duflions ^ but is like a man full of his fubjefl, who, 
^Iter preparing his audience by a fentence of two for 
hearing plain truths, enters direftly on bufiuefo. 

The ftyle of Demoftheoes is ftrong and concifey 
^ugh fometimes harfe and abrupt. His words arc 
Yery exprefSve, and his arrangement firm and manly. 
NegJigent of little graces, he aims at that fublime 
which lies in fentiment. His a£lion and pronunciation, 
\irere uncommonly vehement and ardent. His charaftcr 
is of the auftere, rather than of the gentle kind. He 
k always grave,^ferious, pafEonate i never degrading, 
himfelf, nor attempting any thing like pleafantry. If 
bis admirable eloquence be in any refpetl faulty, it is 
m this, he fometimes borders on the hard and dry« 
He may be thought to want fmopthn^fs and grace ^ 
which is attributed to his imitating too clofcly the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his great model for 
ftyle, and whofehiftory he tranfcribedeight times witt 
his own hand. But thefe defecls are more than com*^ 
peniated by that mafterly force of mafculine eloquence^, 
which, as it overpowered all who heard it, cannot 
ia the pre(isnt day be cead without eipot^ouv 
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ROMAN ELOQUENCE, CICERO. MODERN 
ELOQUENCE. 

JTIaVING treated of eloquenec among the 
Greeks, we now proceed to confider its progrefs annong 
the Romans 5 where we fhall find one model at leaft 
of eloquence in its moft fplendid form. The Ronnans 
derived their eloquence, poetry, and learning, from the 
Greeks, and were far inferior to them in genius for 
all thefe accomplifliments. They had neither their 
Tivacity, nor fenfibility ; their paffions were not fa 
cafily moved, nor their conceptions fo lively ; in com- 
parifon with them they were a phlegmatick people. 
Their language refembled their character 5 it was reg- 
ular, firm and (lately ; but wanted that expreffivc fim- 
plicity, that flexibility to fuit every different fpecies of 
compofition, by which the Greek tongue is peculiarly 
diftinguiflied. Hence we always find in Greek pro- 
duftions more native genius j in Roman, more reg- 
ularity and art. 

As the Roman government, during the republicki 
was of the popular kind, publick fpeaking early became 
the mean of acquiring power and diilinftion. But in 
the unpolifhed times of the Rate, their fpeaking hardly 
deferved the name of eloquence. It was but a fliort 
time before the age of Cicero, that the Roman orators 
rofe into any reputation. Craffus and Antonius feem 
to have been the moft eminent ; but, as none of their 
works are extant, nor any of Hortenfius's, who was 
Cicero's rival at the bar, it is not neceflary to tranf- 
cribe what Cicero faid of them and of the charaftcr 
of their eloquence. 
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The obje^i mbft worthy of our attention is Qcero 
^fiimfclf 5 whofe name alone fuggefts every thing fplen* 
did in oratory* With his life and character in other 
tcCpeSts we are not at prefent concerned. We fhall 
Yiew him only as an eloquent fpeaker 5 and endeavour 
to mark both his virtues and dqfeds* His virtues are 
eminently great. In all bis orations art is confpicuous. 
He begins commonly with a regular^xordium, and 
with fnuch a^drefs prcpoffeffes the hearers and (Indies 
to gain their aflfc£tionSi His mediod is clearj and his* 
arguments arranged with great propriety. In clearnefs' 
ef method he has advantage over Demofthenes. Every 
thing is in its proper place : he never attempts to move 
before he has endeavoured to convince 5 and in mov- 
ing, particularly the fofter paffions, he is very fuccefs-- 
ful. No one ever knew the force of words better 
than Cicero. He rolls them along with the greateft 
beauty and pomp ; and in the ftrufture of his fentences 
18 eminently curious and exact. He is always full 
and flowing 5 never abrupt. He amplifies every thing ;• 
yet, though his manner is on the whole diffufe, it is 
often happily varied, and fuited to the fubje<Sl:. When* 
a great publick object roufed his mind, and demanded 
indignation and force, he departs confiderably from- 
that loofe and declamatory manner, to which he at: 
other times is addifted, and becomes very forcible 
and vehement. 

This great orator, however, is not without defefts.^ 
fe mod of his orations there is too much art. He 
feems often defirous of obtaining admiration, rather 
than of operating conviftion. He i^fometimes t^re- 
fore fliowy, rather than folid ; ani diflufe, where he 
ought to be urgent. His periods are always round 
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and fonorous ; they cannot be accufed of monotoay, 
for they poffcfs variety of cadence ; but, from to<f 
great fondnefs for magnificence, he is fometimcs defi« 
cient in ftrength. Though the fervices which he 
performed for his country, were very coniiderable^ 
yet he is too much his own pancgyrift. Ancient 
manners, which impofed fewer reftraints on the fide 
of decorum, may in fome degree excufe, but cannot 
entirely juftify his vanity. 

Whether Demofthenes or Cicero were the moft 
perfed orator is a queftion, on which criticks are not 
agreed. Fenelon, the celebrated Archbiihop of Cani«- 
bray, and author of Telemachus, fcems to have ftated 
their merits with great juftice and perfpicuity. His 
judgment is given in his refledions on rhetorick and 
poetry. We (hall tranflate the paflage, though not, 
it is feared, without lofing much of the fpirit of the 
original. " I do not heCtate to declare,** fays he, ** that 
•* 1 think Demofthenes fuperior to Cicero. I am pei^ 
*^ fuaded, no one can admire Cicero more than I dou 
•* He adorns whatever he attempts. He does honour 
•* to language. He difpofes of words in a manner po- 
** culiar to himfelf. His ftyle has great variety of 
** charadler. Whenever he pleafcs, he is even concife 
" and vehement ^ for inftance, againft Catiline, againft 
•* Verres, againft Anthony. But ornament is too vifi- 
" blc in his writings. His art is wonderful, but it ia 

perceived. When the orator is providing for the 
** fafety of the republick, he forgets not himfelf, nor 
** permits others to forget him. l>emofthene8 fcem» 
** to efcape from himfelf, and to fee nothing but his 
** country. He feeks not elegance of expreiHon i 
*' unfought,he poffcffcs it. He is fuperiour to admira- 
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** tion. He makes ufe of language as a modeft man 
•* does of drcfs, only to cover him. He thunders^ 
** he lightens. He is a torrent which carries every 
•' thing before it. We cannot criticife, becaufe we 
** are not ourfelves. His fubjeft enchains our atten« 
** tion, and makes us forget his language. We lofc 
** him from our fight i Philip alone occupies our 
'^ minds. I am delighted with both thefe orators ; 
*' but I confefs that I am Icfs affe£lcd by the infinite 
** art and magnificent, eloquence of Cicero, than by 
*' the rapid fimpUcity of Demofthenes." 

The reign of eloquence among the Romans war 
very fibort. It expired with Cicero. Nor can we 
wonSer at this ; for liberty was no more, and the 
.government of Rome was delivered over to a fucceflion 
of the moft execrable tyrants that ever difgraced and 
fcourged the human race. 

In the decline of the Roman Empire the introduc-* 
tion of Chriflianity gave rife to anew kind of eloquence 
in the apologies, fermons, and paftoral writings of the 
/athers. But none of them afforded very ju ft modeU 
of eloquence. Their language, as foon as we defcend 
, to the third or fourth century, becomes harfh 5 and 
they are generally infe£ied with the tafte of that age, 
a love of fwoUen and drained thoughts, and of the 
play of words. 

As nothing in the middle ages deferves attention^ 
we pafs now to the ftate of eloquence in modern times* 
Here it muft be confeffed, that in no European nation 
publick fpeaking has been valued fo highly, or cultivated 
with fo much care, as in Greece or Rome. The ge- 
nius of the world appears in this refped to have un^. 
. dergone fome alteration. The two countries^ where 
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we might expe£i to find moll o£ the fpirit of eIoquetic<V 
are France and Great Britain 'f France^ on account of 
the diftinguifhed turn of its inhabitants toward all the 
liberal' arts^ and of the encouragement which more 
than a centurjF pad thefe arte have received froixi the' 
publick } Great Britain, on account of its free govern- 
ment) and the liberal fpirit and genius of its people. 
Yet in neither of thefe countries has oratory rifen? 
nearly to the degree of its ancient fplendour^ 

Several reafons may be given, why modem eloquence 
has been fo confined and humble in its efforts. In 
the firfl place, it ft^ems^ that this change muft in part 
be afcribed to that accurate turn of thinking, which 
has been fo much cultivated in modern times; Our 
publick fpeakers are obliged to be more referved than 
the ancients, in their attempts to elevate the imagina^ 
tion, and warm the paffions y and by the influence of 
prevailing tafte, their own genius is chaftened perhaps- 
in too great a degree. It improbable alfo, that we aC- 
cribe to our corredlnefs and good feiife, what is chief* 
ly owing to the phlegm and natural coldnefs of our 
difpofition. For the vivacity and ftnfibility of the 
Greeks and Romans, efpecially of the former, feenv 
to have been much fuperiour to ours, and to have giv- 
en them a higher reliih for all the beauties of oratoryw 

Though the Parliament of Great Britain is the no* 
blefi field which Europe at prefent affords to a publick 
j^aker, yet eloquence has ever been there a more fee- 
ble inftrument than in the popular affemblies of Greece* 
and Rome. Under fome foreign reigns the iron hand 
of arbitrary power checked its efforts 5 and in later 
times minifterial influence has generally rendered it of 
Imall importance. At the bar our difadvantage in- 
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comparifon with the ancients is great. Among them 
the judges were commonly numerous ; the laws were 
few and fimple j the deciCon of caufes was left in » 
great meafure to equity and the fenfe of mankind. 
Henc€ the field for judicial eloquence was ample* 
But at prefent the fyftem of law is much more comi» 
plicated. The knowledge of it is rendered fo labori* 
ous, as to be the ftudy of a man's life. Speaking i& 
therefore only a fecondary accomplifliment, fot which 
he has little leifure. 

With refpefl to the pulpit it has been a great dif- 
advantage, that the pra£lice of reading fermons in- 
ftead of repeating them has prevailed fo univerfally m 

^ England. This indeed may have introduced accura*. 
cy ; but eloquence has been much enfeebled. Anoth- 
er circumftance too has been prejudicial. The fe£ta- 
xies and fanaticks before the reftoration ufed a warm> 
zealous, and popular manner of preaching; and their 
adherents afterward continued to diftinguifh them* 
fclves by fimilar ardour. Hatred of thefe fefts drove 
the eftablifhed church into the oppofite extreme of a 
flttdied coolnefs of expreflion. Hence from the art 
of perfuafion, which preaching ought ever to be, it 
has paifed, in England, into mere reafoning and in« 
firu^ion. 



ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

X HE foundation of every fpccies of eloquence 
is good fenfe and folid thought. It (hould be the firft 
ftudy of him^ who means to addrefs a popular aiTem* 
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Wy, to be pfcvioufly maftcr of the bufinefe on wlucBr 
he is to fpeak ; to be well provided with matter and: 
argument ; and to reft upon thefe the chief ftreft. 
This will gire to his difcourfe an air of manlmefs 
and ftr^ngth, which is a powerful inftrument of pef- 
fuafion* Ornament, if he have genius for k, will 
fucceed of cour^ ^ at anjr ratCi it deijerres only fec^ 
ondary re^rd. 

To become a perfuafire fpeaker m a popular afiem* 
bly* it is a capital rule, that a man fiiould always be 
perfuadcd of whatever he recommends to odiers. 
Never, if it can be avoided, {hould he efpoufethat 
fide of an argument, which he does not believe to be 
the right. All high eloquence muft be the offering 
of paffion. This makes every man perfoafive^ and 
gives a force to his genius which it cannot otherwifft 
poffcft. 

Debate in popular aflemblies feldom allows a fpeak* 
er that previous preparation whicli the pulpit always* 
and the bar fometimes, admits. A general prejudice 
l^evails, and not an unjuft one, againft fet fpeeches 
in publick meetings. At the opening of a debate thejr 
may fometimes be. introduced with propriety ; but, as 
the debate advances, they become improper ; thef 
lofe the appearance of being fuggefted by the bufineft 
that is going on. Study and oftentation are apt to* 
be vifible j and, confequently, though admired as ele- 
gant, they are feldom fo perfuafive as more free and 
unconftrained difcoarfes. ^ 

This, however, does not forbid premediitatibni- o» 
what we intend to fpeak. With refpeft to tfie matter 
we cannot be too accurate in our preparation $ but 
with reg;ard to worda and expreffionait is v^ry poflihlfr 
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fo far to overdo, as do render our fpcech ftiff and pre* 
cHe. Short notes of the fubftance of the difcourfe 
are not only allowable, but of confiderable fervice, to 
thofe efpeciaUy, who are beginning to fpeak in publick* 
They will teach them a degree of accuracy, which, if 
they fpeak frequently, they are in danger of lofing* 
They will accuftom them to diftin£t arrangement, 
^thout which, eloquence, howerer great, cannot pro- 
duce entire conviftion. 

Popular affemblics give (cope for the mod animat- 
5ed manner of publick freaking. Paffion is eafily excit>- 
cd in a great afiembly, where the movements are com- 
municated by mutual fympathy between the orator 
and the audience. That ardour of fpeech, that vehe- 
mence and glow of fentiment, which proceed from a 
mind animated and infpired by feme great and publick 
obje£l, form the peculiar chara£ler of popular elo- 
quence in its higheft degree of perfeflion. 

The warmth, however, which we exprefs, tnuil bt 
always fuited to the fubjeft ; fince it would be ridicu- 
lous to introduce great vehemence into a fubjefl: of 
fmall importance, or which by its nature requires to 
be treated with calmnefs. We muft alfo be careful 
not to counterfeit warmth without feeling it. The 
beft rule is, to follow nature ; and never to attempt a 
ilrain of eloquence which is not prompted by our own 
genius. A fpcaker may acquire reputation and influ- 
ence by a calm, argumentative manner. To reach the 
pathetick and fublime of oratory requires thofe ftrong 
fenfibilities of mind, and that high power of expreffion, 
which are given to few. 

Even when vehemence is juftified by the fubje£b, 
and prompted by genius ; when warmth is felt, not 
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feigned ; wc muft be cautious, left impetuofity tran& 
port us too £iar. If the fpeaker lofc command of hini« 
itlff he will ibon Ibfe command of his audience. He 
muft begin with moderation, and ftudy to warm his 
hearers gradually and equally with himfelf. X or, if 
their paflions be not in unifon with his, the difcord 
will foon be fek. Refpefl for his audience fliould al- 
.ways lay a decent rcftraint upon his warmth, and pre- 
vent it from carrying him beyond proper limits. 
.When a fpeaker is fo far matter of himfeif, as to 
4)referve clofc attention to argument, and even to fome 
degree of accurate expref&on ; this felf command, this 
effort of reafon in the midft, of paffion,' contributes 
in the higheft degree both to pleafe and to perfuade. 
The advantages of pafliou are afforded for the pur- 
pofes of perfuafion without that confufion and difor- 
der which are its ufual attendants. 

In the moft animated ftrain of populalr fpeakiiig w^c 
muft always regard what the publick car will receive 
without difguft. Without attention to this, imitation 
of ancient orators might betray a fpeaker into a bold- 
cefs of manner, with which the coolnefs of modem 
^ tafte would be difpleafed. It is alfo ncceflary to at- 
tend with care to the decorums of time, place and 
ch^r^ck^cr, , No ardour of eloquence can atone for neg- 
lc€t of thefe. No one ftiould attempt to fpeak ia 
publick without forming to bimiVIf a juftand ftri^ 
idea of what is fuitable to h^s age and character ; what 
is fuitable lo the fubje£l, the hearers, the place, aiwi 
the occafion. On this idea he (hould adjuft. the whole 
train and manner of his fpeaking. 

What. degree of concifcjiefs or difFur^ucfs is fuited 
to popular eloqueneci it i^riot. ?a£y to determine with 
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jrecIGon. A diffufe manner is generally confidered 
ms moft proper. There is danger, however, of erring 
in this refpeft ; by too diffufe a ftyle pablipk fpeakers 
often lofe more in point of ftrength, than they gain 
by fulnefs of illuftratic^. Exceffive conci£enefs in* 
deed mud be avoided. We mud explain and incul« 
cate J but confine ourfelves within certain limits* 
We fliould never forget that, however we may be. 
pleafed with hearing ourfelves ^peak, every audience 
may'be tired ; and the moment tHey grow weary, our- 
eloquence becomes ufelefs. It is better in general, 
to fay too little, than too much ; to place our thought 
in one ftrong point of view, and reft it there, than by 
ihowing it in every light, and pouring forth a profu* 
(ion of words upon it, to exhauft the attention of our 
liearerSi and leave them languid and fatigued. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

X HE ends of fpeaking at the bar and in pop# 
ular affemblies are commonly different. In the latter 
the orator aims principally to perfuade 5 to determine 
his hearers to fome choice or conduft, as good, fit, 
or ufeful. He, therefore, applies himfelf to every 
principle of adlion in our nature ; to the paffions and 
, to the heart, as well as to the underftanding. But at 
the bar conviflion is the principal objeft. There the 
fpeaker's duty is not to perfuade the judges to what 
is good or ufeful, but to exhibit what is juft and true 5 
and confcquently his eloquence is chiefly addreffcd to 
tiiC underftanding. 

At the bar fpeakers addrefs themfelves to one, or 
to a few judges, who are generally perfons of a^/ 
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gravity^ and d^itj of charaAier. There tbofe ad» 
vantages which a mixed and ftumerous afiembly a& 
fords for employif^ all the arts of fpe^ch zxe not ei^ 
joyed. Paflion docs not rifefo eafily. The fpcakcr 
h heard with more coolnefs ; he is watched with move 
feverity i and would expofe him£elf to ridicule by s^ 
tempting that high and vehement UmCy which is fuit- 
ed only to a multitude. Befidei at the bar, the field 
of fpeaking is confined wlthia law and ftatute. Isi- 
Qgination is fettered. The advocate has always before 
him the line, the fquare, and the compafs. Thefe k 
is his chief bufinefs to be conftantiy ai^lying to the 
fubje£ts under debate. 

Hence the eloquence of the bar is of a much more 
limited, more fober and chaftifed kind, than that of 
popular afiemUies ; and confequently the judici^ 
orations of the ancients mull not be confidered as 
cxzCt models of that kind of fpeaking which is adapt- 
ed to the prefent ftate of the bar. With them drift 
law was much lefs an obje& of attention, that it is 
with us. In the days of Demofthenes and Cicero the 
municipal ftatutes were few, fimple and general i 
and the decifion of caufcs was left in a great meafarc 
to the equity and common ^enfe of the judges. El(t 
quence, rather thw jurifprudence, was the iludy of 
|>leadcr8. Cicero fays that three months' ftudy w«ukl 
make a complete civilian ; nay, it was jtbought that a 
man might be a good pleader without any previous 
ftudy. Among the Romans, there was a fet of men, 
called Pragtnaticii whofe office it was to fupply the 
orator with all the law knowledge his caufe required i 
which hedifpofed in that popular form, and decorated 
with thofc colours of eloquence which were moft £*• 
t^ for influcncingthc judge. „^^„^^^^^ Google 
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'. It may alfo be obfenred, that the civil and crinunal ^ 
judges in Greece and Rome were more numerous 
than with us, and formed a kind of popular af&mbly* 
The celebrated tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens 
confided of fifty judges at lead* In Rome the Judictis 
Sehni were always numerous, and had the office and 
power of judge and jury. In the famous caufe of 
Milo, Cicero fpoke to fifty-one Judites Seleilif atnt 
thus had the adrantage of addreffing his whole pleads 
ing, not to one or a few learned judges of the point 
of taw, as is the cafe with us, but to an aflembly of 
Roman citizens. Hence thofe arts of popiilar elo« 
quence, which he employed with fuch foccefs. 
Hence certain pradices, which would be reckoned 
theatrical by us, were common at the Roman bar ^ 
iach as introducing not only the accofed perfon drefi^ 
ed in deep mourning, but prefenting to the judges his 
family and young children, endeavouring to excite 
pity by their cries and tears. 

The foundation of a lawyer's reputation and fuccefs 
»uft be laid in a profound knowledge of his profeffion. 
If his abilities, asja fpeaker, be ever fo eminent } yet 
if his knowledge of the law be fuperficial, few will 
choofe to engage him in their defence. Befide pre- 
vious ftudy and an ample ftock of acquired knowl- 
edge, anothet thing infeparable from the fuccefs of 
every pleader, is a diligent and painful attention to 
every caufe with which he is entrufted } to all the 
fa£ls and circumftances with which it is eonne£ked. 
Thus he will in a great meafure be prepared for the 
arguments of his opponent ; and, being previoufly ac- 
quainted with the weak parts of his own caufe, he 
will be able to fortify then in the bel manner againlt 
the attack of his advcrfary. igtized by Google 
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Though the ancient popular and vehement manner 
of pleading is now in a great meafure fuperfeded, we 
nuift ^ot infer that there is no room for eloquence 
at the bar> and that the (ludy of it is fuperfluous. 
There is perhaps no fcene of publick fpeaking, where 
eloquence is more requifite. The drynefs and fub- 
tility of fubjecls ufually agitated at the bar, require^ 
more than any other, a certain kind of eloquence, in 
€)rder to command attention 5 to give weight td the 
arguments employed, and to prevent what the plead- 
er advances from paffing unregarded. The cffeSt 
of good fpeaking is always great.- There is as much 
difference in the impreflion made by a cold, dry and 
confufed fpeaker, and that made by one who pleads 
the fame caufe with elegance, order and ftrength^ 
as there is between our conception of an objedi, when 
prefented in twilight^ and when viewed in the effiil* 
gence of noon. 

Purity and neatnefs of expreffion is in this fpecief 
of eloquence chiefly to be ftudied ; a ftyle perfpicuous 
and proper, not needlefsly overcharged with the ped- 
antry of law terms, nor afFeftedly avoiding thefe» 
when fuitable and requifite. Verbofity is a fault of 
which men of this profeflion are frequently accufed i 
into which the habit of fpeaking and writing haftilyi 
and with little preparation, almoft una vwd ably betrays 
them. It cannot therefore be too earneftly recom- 
mended to thofe, who are beginning to practice at Ac 
bar, that they early guard again ft this, while they have 
leifure for preparation. Let them form themfelves to 
thft habit of a ftrong and correft ftyle ; which will 
become natural to them afterward, when compelled 
by multiplicity of budneljs to compofc with precifutft- 
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tiofi. Whereas, if a loofe and negligent ftyle hswe 
been fuflFered to becotne familiar, they will not be 
able, even upon occafions when they wi(h to make an 
unufual effort, to exprefs themfelves with force and 
elegance. 

Diftin£tnef9 in fpeaktng at the bar i» a capital prop* 
city. It {bould be fliown firft in ftating the queftion ^ 
in eriribiting clearly the point in debate 5 what we ad- 
mit ; what we deny ; and where the line of diviCoh 
begins between us and the adverfe party. Next, it 
(hould appear in the order and arrangement of all the 
parts of the pleadings A dear method is of thehigh« 
eft confcquence in every fpecies of oration ; but in 
th6fe iittricate cafes, which belong to tl^ bar, it 19 
infinitely effential. 

Narration of fafts (hould always be a» concifc as 
the nature of them will admit. They arc always very 
neccffary to be remembered ; confequently unneceffary 
minutenefs in relating them overloads the memory. 
Whereas, if a pleader omit all fuperfluous circum« 
fiances in his recital^ he adds- (Irength to the material 
fadls ; gives a clearer view of what he relates, and 
makes the impreflion of it more laftihg. In argu* 
mentation, however, a mor^ diffufe manner feems 
requifite at the bar than on fome other occafions* 
For in popular alfcmblies, where the fubjefk of debate 
is often a plain queftion, arguments gain ftrength by 
concifenefs. But the ititricacy of law points frequent- 
ly rcquiries the arguments to be expanded and placed 
in different lights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

Candour in ftating the arguments of his adverfary 
Cannot be too much recommended to every pleader. 
If he difguife them, or plac^ hem in a fal& light> the 
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artifice will foon be difcorered ; and the judge 9wi 
the hearers will conclude, that he. either wants diC* 
cemment to perceive, or faimefs to admit the ftrength 
of his opponent's reafoning. But if he ftate with ac<* 
curacy and candour the arguments ufed againft him, 
before he endeavour to combat them, a ftrong preja- 
dice is created in his favour. He will appear to have 
entire confidence in his caufe, fince he does not at- 
tempt to fupport it by artifice or concealment. The 
judge will therefore be inclined to receive more readi- 
ly the impreflions made upon him by ^ fpeaker who 
appears both fair and penetrating^ 
, Wit may fometimeshe ferviceable at the bar, par>- 
^ticularly in a lively reply, by which ridicule is thrown 
.on what an adversary has advanced. But a young 
pleader (hould nevt^ reft his ftrength on this dazzling 
talent. His office is not to excite laughter, but to 
produce convidlioTi j 'nor perhaps did any one ever 
rife to an eminence in his profeffipn by being a witty 
lawyer. 

Since an advocate perfonate^ his client, he muft 
plead his caufe with a proper degree of warmth. He 
iQ«ft be cautious however of proftttuting his eameft- 
nefs and fenfibility by an equal degree of ardour on 
every fubjedk. There is a dignity of chara£ler, which 
it is highly important for every one of this profeffioa 
to fupport. An opinion of probity and honour in z 
pleader is his moft powerful inftrument of perfuafion. 
He (hould always, therefore, decline embarking in 
caufes which are odious and manifedly unj^uft } anc!^ 
when he fupports a doubtful caufe, he (hould lay the 
chief ftrefs upon thofe arguments which appear to him 
to be moft forcible ; re>'^2rving his zeal and indignsi- 
liou for oafea w^re iBJulUce and iw<iuity are flagrant^ 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

JHL A VING treated of the eloquence of poptK 
lar aflemblies, and that of the bar, we fhall novr 
confider the drain and fpirit of that eloquence which 
is fuited to the pulpit. This field of publick fpeaking 
has feveral advantages peculiar to itfelf. The dignity 
and importance of its fubje£ts mud be allowed to be 
fuperiour to any other. They admit the higheft em- 
bellifhment in defcription, and the greateft warmth 
' and vehemence of expreffion. In treating his fubjeO; 
the preacher has alfo peculiar advantages. He fpeakt 
not to one or a few judges, but to a large aflembly. 
He is not afraid of interruption. He choofes his fub« 
je£t at leifure j and has all the af&ftance of the mod: 
accurate premeditation. The difadvantages, however, 
ipvhich attend the eloquence of the pulpit, are not in-> 
confiderable. The preacheri it is true, has no conten- 
tion with an adverfary ; but debate awakens genius, 
and excites attention. His fubjefls, though noble, 
are trite and common. They are become fo familiar 
to the publick ear, that it requires no ordinary genius 
in the preacher to fix attention. Nothing is more 
difficult than to bedow on what is common the grace 
of novelty. Befides, the fubjecl of the preacher ufu- 
ally confines him to abdra^l qualities, to virtues and 
vices ; whereas, that of other popular fpeakers leads 
them to treat of -perfons ; which is generally more in- 
tereding to t^ hearers, and occupies more powerful- 
ly the imagination. We are taught by the preacher 
*to deted only the crime ; by the pleader to deted the 
criminal. Hence it happens that^ though the numbot 
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of moderately good preachers is great, fo few have 
arrived at eminence. Perfcftion is very diftant from 
modern preaching. The objeft, however, id truly 
noble and worthy of being purfued with zeal. 

To excel in preaching, it is neceffary to have a fil- 
ed and habitual view of its objeft. This is to per- 
fuade men to become good. Every fermon ought 
therefore to be a perfuafivc oration. It is not to dif- 
cufs fome abftrufc point, that the preacher afcendf 
the pulpit. It is not to teach his hearers fomething 
new, but to make them better ; to give them at once 
clear view« and pcrfuafive injptefSons of rcligiott* 
truths. 

The principal charaflerifticks of pulpit eloquence, 
as diftinguiflied from the other kinds of publick fpedc- 
ing, appear to be thefe two, gravity and warmth. It 
is neither eafy nor common to unite thefe charaiSers 
of eloquence. The grave, when it is predominant, 
becomes a dull, uniform folemnity^ The warm, when 
it wants gravity, borders on the light and theatrical 
A proper union of the two, forms that charadler of 
preaching, which the French call On^ion ; that af- 
fefting, penetrating, and intercfting manner, which 
flows from a ftrong fenfe in the preacher of the im- 
portance of the truths he delivers, and an earned dc- 
fire that they may make full imprei&on on the heatt» 
of his hearers. 

A fermon, as a p^ticular fpecies of com|K)fition, 
requires the ftridleft attention to unity. By this wc 
mean that there (hoold be fome qpiain point to which 
the whole tenor of the fermon (hall refer. It muft 
not be a pile of different fubje<28 heaped upon each 
Other I but one obje£i muft predomiaate tlirough the 
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whole. Hence, however, it muft not be underftood^ 
that^here fliould be no divifions or feparate heads in 
a difcourfe ; nor that one (ingle thought only (hould 
be exhibited in different points of view- Unity is 
not to be underftood in fo limited a fenfe ; it admits 
fome variety 5 it requires only that union and con* 
nexion be fo far preferved, as to make the whole coiw 
cur in fome one impr^flSon on the mind. Thus, for 
inftance, a preacher may employ feveral different ar- 
guments to enforce the love of God ; he may alfo 
inquire into the caufes of the decay of this virtue § 
ftill one great objcft is prefented to the mind. But 
if becaufe his text fays, " He that loveth God, muft 
** love his brother alfo," he (hould therefore mix in 
the fame difcourfe arguments for the love of God 
and for the love of our neighbour, he would grofsly 
offend againft unity and leave a very confufed impref-* 
fion on the minds of his hearers. 

Sermons are always more ftriking, and generally 
more ufeful, the more precife and particular the fubje^ 
of them is. Unity can never be fo perfeft in a gen- 
eral, as in a particular fubjeft. General fubjefls, in* 
deed, fuch as the exellcency or the pleafures of relig- 
ion, are often chofen by young preachers, as the moft 
fhowy, and the eafieft to be handled ; but thefe fulK 
je£ls produce not the high effefts of preaching. At-. 
tention is much more commranded by taking fome pzt^ 
ticular view of a great fubjeil, apd employing on that 
the whole force of argument and eloquence. To rec- 
ommend fome one virtue, of inveigh againft a partic- 
ular vice, affords a fubje£i not deficient in unity or 
precifion. But if that virtue or vice be confidered 
at afluming a particular afpeif^ in* certain chara^ers 
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Qt ctrtsUn fituations in life, the fubjeA becomes ftiS 
move intereftitig. The execution is more diflBtull^ 
but the merit and the efib£t are higher. 

A preacher (hould be cautioas not to exhaiift his 
fiibjeft ; fitice nothing is more oppofite to perfuafioD, 
than unneceflTary and tedious fulnefs. There are al« 
ways fome things which he may fuppofe to be known, 
and fome which require only brief attention. If be 
endeavour to omit nothing which his fub^edi faggeftsi 
he muft unavoidably encumber it and diminifb its 
force. 

To render his inftruftions interefting to his hearei% 
fiiould be the grand 66}c(k of every preacher. He 
ftlould bring home to their hearts the truths which he 
inculcatest and make each fuppofe himfetf paifticubf^ 
ly addrefled. He (hould avoid all intricate reafonmgs ) 
avoid expreflling himfdf in general, fpeculative propo- 
Ctions ; or laying down pra6ticai truths in an abftraOf 
mctaphyfical manner. A difcou'rfe ought to be car- 
tied OR in the ftrain of dircA addrefs to the audience ; 
not in the (train of one writing an e(ray, but one 
fpeaking to a multitude, and (tudymg to conned 
what is called application, or what immediately refcn 
to practice, with the doftrinal parts of the fermon. 

It is always highly advantageous to keep in view 
the different ages, charafters, and conditions of men, 
and to accommodate direAions and exhortations to 
each of thef e different clafles. Whenever you advance 
what touches a man's chara£ler, or is applicable to his 
circumftaiices, you are fure of his attention. No ftudy 
is more neceffary for a preacher, than the ftudy of 
human life, and of the human heart. To difcover a 
iftaa to himfelf in a lighti in whkh he never faw fail 
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diaraAer beforci produces a wonderful cffcQ. Thofc 
fermou^ though the moil difficult in compofition^ 
are cot only the i^oil beautiful, but alfo the mofl 
ufefulf which are founded C||i the iHudf ation of fpme 
peculiar character, or remarkable piece of hiftory in 
iht^ fucred writings ; by purfuing which we may trace, 
and lay opeUi (pme of the naofl fecret wiifdi^gs of thtj 
human heart. Other topicks of preaching are become 
txitc^ ; but this ist an extenfive field which hitherto h^ 
heeo little explored^ and pofleifes all the advantagei^ 
of being curious, new, and highly ufeful. £i(hop 
Sutler^s fermons on the char^i&er of Balaam is an 
example of this kind of preaching. 

Falhion, which operates fo extenfively on humaQ 
fiaanners has given to preaching af di^erent times a 
change of character. This however is a torrent which 
dwells to-day and fubfides to-morrow. Sometimes 
poetical preaching is fashionable \ fometimes philo* 
ibphical. At one time it mud be all pathetick \ a( ' 
another all argumentative 5 as fomc celebrated preacb- 
cr has fet theexample. Each of thefe modes is very de- * 
fc£live ; and who conforms himfelf to it, will both 
confine and corrupt his genius. Truth and good fenfe 
arc the folc bafis, on which he can build with fafety* 
Mode and humour are feeble and unfteady. No ex- 
ample (hould be fervilely imitated. From various 
examples the preacher m»f colle£l materials for im* 
piovemcnt ; but fervility of imitation extinguiflics all 
l^itfs, or rather proves eutire want of it^ 
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CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL 
ITS PARTS." INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, 
NARRATION, AND EXPLICATION. 

JtlAVING already confidered what is peon* 
liar to each of the three great fidds of pobUck fpealn 
ing, popular aflembliea, the bar, and the pulpit, we 
fiiall now treat of what is common to them all, and 
explain the cpnduCt of a difcourfe or c»:attcMi in 
general 

The parts Which cwnpofe a regular oration arc 
thefe fix ; the exordium or introduction j the ftate or 
the divifion of the fubjcft ; narration or explication ; 
the reafonlng or arguments ; the pathetick part \ and 
the concllifion. It is not neceflary that each of thefe 
enter into every pubjick difcourfe, nor that they al- 
ways enter in this order. There are many excellent 
difcourfes in which fome of thefe parts are omitted. 
But, as they are the conftituent parts of a regular o- 
ration, and as in every difcourfe fome of them muft 
occur, it is agreeable toour prcfent*purpofc to cx» 
amine each of them diftindly* 

The defignotthe introdudion is to conciliate the 
good will of the hearers ; to excite their attention | 
and to render them open to perfuafion. When i 
fpeaker is previoufly fect«Pe of the " good will, attcn* 
tion, and docility of his audietice 5 a formal introduc- 
tion may be emitted. Refpefl: for his hearers wiHia 
that cafe require. only a fhort exordium, to prepare 
them for the other parts of his difcourfe. 

The introduAion is a part of a difcourfe, which rc- 
quirts no fmall care. It is always important to begin 
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wdB i to make a favourable impfeffion at firft fetting 
cut, wiien the minds of the hearers, as yet vacant and 
free, are more cafily prejudiced in favour of the fpeak- 
cr. We muft add, atlfo, that a good introduflion i« 
iircquentfy found to be extremely difficult. Few parts 
of a difaourfe give more trouble to the compofer, or 
jiequirie m<9re ddtcacy in the execution. 

An introdu^ion {hould be eafy and natural. It 
fiKAild always be fuggefted by the fubje€l. The writ- 
er ihould not plan it before he has meditated in his 
own mind the fubftance of his difcourie. By taking 
^the oppofite courfe,' and (H>it}poSng in the firft place 
an iiitrodu(3ion, the writer will often find that he is 
either led to lay hoid of fome common- place topick, or 
that inAead of the introdu£lion being acpomodated 
to the tlifcourfe, he is under the neceflity of acconv- 
modating the difcoiirfe to the introdu£iion. 

In this part of a difcourfe coxreilnefs of expreflion 
•fliould be carefully (ludicd. This is peculiarly requf- 
fite on account of the Ctu^tion of the hearers. At the 
beginning they are more difpofed to criticife, than at 
any other period ; they arc then occupied by tlic fub- 
jeft and the arguments ^ their atttcntion is entirely di- 
re£ted to the fpeaker's (lyle and manner. Care there- 
fore is requifite to prepoffefs them in his favou;i; 
though too much art m^ft be cautioufly avoided, fincc 
it will then be more eafily dete£tcd, and will derogate 
from that perfuifion, which the other parts of the 
difcourfe arc intemlsd to produce. 

Motit^fty 1*6 alfo an inrdifpcTifable charafleriftick of a 
good introdu£tion. If the fpeakcr begin with an air 
of arro|^ancc and ofientatiOn* the feif-love and pride 
of his hearers will be |>refentiy awakened, and folloiv 
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him with a very fufpicious eye through the reft of \m 
difcoarfe. His modefty (hould appear not only in his 
cxpreffion, but in his whole manner ; in his loofe, in 
his geftures, arid in the tone of his voice. Every au- 
dience ii5 pleafed with thofe marks of refpeft and awe 
which are paid by the fpe2kcr. The modefty however 
of an introduftion ihould betray nothing mean or ab- 
jeft. Together with modefty and deference to his 
hearers, the orator fliould fhow a certain fenfe of dig- 
nity, arifing from perfuafion of the jufticc or import* 
ance of his fubjed. 

Particular cafes excepted, the oratot fhould not put 
forth all his ftrength at the beginning ; but it (bonld 
rife and grbw upon his hearers, as his dtfibourfe ad- 
vances. The introduftion is feldom the place for ve* 
hemence and paiSon, The audience niuft'be gradual- 
ly prepared, before the fpcaker venture on ftrong and 
paffionate fentiments. Yet, when the fubjed is fuch 
that the very mention of it naturally awakens fomc 
paffionate emotion j or when the unexpcfledprefeticeof 
fome perfon or objefb in a popular aflembly inflame$ 
the fpcaker ; either of thefe will juftify an abrupt and 
vehement exordium. Thus the appearance of CatiHoe 
in the fenate renders the violent opening o( Ciccro*$ 
tfH oration again ft him very natural and proper. 
" Quoufque tamlem, Catalina, ^nbutere patentia not 
** tra ?" Bi(bop Attcrbury, preaching from this text, 
«* Bieffed is he, whofoever fliaii not be offended in me,** 
ventures on this bold exordium : " And can any man 
« then be offended in thee, blefTed Jefus ?" Which 
Addrefs to our Saviour he continues, till he enters on 
the divifion of his fubjed. But fuch introduQiom 
foould be attempted by very few, fiticc they promifc. 
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{o -nittch vehemence and ardour through the reft of 
the difcourfe, that it is extremely difficult to fatisfy 
the expcdation of the hearers.. 

An iiitrodu£lion (hould not anticipate any material 
p^rt pf the fubjed. . When, topicks or arguments 
which are afterward tote enlarged upon, are hinted at^ 
aatd in part exhibited in the introdudton » they lofe^ 
upon their fecond appearance, the grace of novelty. 
The imprcllion, intended to be made by any capital 
tjiottgbt, is always made with greateft advantage, wheu 
it 18 made entire^ and in its proper place. 

An introdu£lion (hould be proportioned in lengtlr 
and kind to the difcoiirfe yhich follows it. In length, 
as nothing can be more abfurd than to ereft a large 
portico before a fmall building j and in kind, as it is 
no lefs abfurd to load with fuperb ornaments the 
portico of a plain dwelling-houfe ; or to make the ap- 
proach to a monument as gay as that to an arbour. 

After the introdu£lion, the propofition or enuncia- 
tion of the fubjecl, commonly fucceeds ; concerning 
which we (halJ only obferve, that it (hould be cleat 
ar*d diftinft, and exprefluid without afFeftation, in the 
moll concife and fimple manner. To this generally 
fucceeds the dlvifi on, or hying down the method of 
the difcourfe j in the management of which the fol- 
lowing rules (hould be carefully obfervcd. 

Firft, The parts, into which the fubjeft is divided, 
iTXuft be really diftinft from each other. It were an 
abfurd divifion, for example, if a fpeaker (hould pro- 
pofe to explain firft the advantages of virtue, and next 
thofe of ju (lice or temperance ; becaufe the firft ^head 
plainly comprehends the fecond, as a genus does the 
Ipecies. Such a method of proceeding involves the 
fubjeCl in confufion. n^^^]^ 
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Secondly, We mud be careful always to follow fbtr 
order of nature \ beginning with the moft fimple 
points ; with fuch as are moft eafily underftoodt and 
neceflary to be firft difcufled ; and proceeding to thofe 
which are built upon the former, and fuppofe them 
to be known. The fiibje£i muft be divided into thofe 
parts into Mrhich it is moft eafily and natoiraUy re* 
folvcd. 

Thirdly, The members of a divifion ought to ex« 
hauft the fubjedi j otherwife the divifion is incom* 
plete ; the fobje^i is exhibited by pieces only^ witb- 
out difplaying the whole. 

Fourthly, I^t concifenefs and preoifion be pecoltaify 
ftu3ied« A divifion always appears to moft adran* 
tage, when the fevcral heads are expreiled in the 
cleareft, moft forcible, and fcweft words poffible. 
This never fails to ftrike the hearers agreeably 5 and 
contributes alfo to make the diviiions more eafily rer 
iTiembercd. 

Fifthly, Unneceflary multiplication of heads (hould 
be cautloufly avoided. To-4ivide afubjeftinto many 
minute parts, by endlefs divifions and fubdivifions, 
produces a bad efFe£l in fpeaking. In a logical treatife 
this may be proper ; but it renders an oration hard and 
dry, and unneceflarily fatigues the memory. A fer- 
mprx may admit from three to five or fix heads, 
indttding fubdivifions ; feldom are more allowable. 

The next conftituent part of a difcourfe is narra- 
lion or explication. Thefe two are joined together, 
becaufe they fall nearly under the fame rules, and be- 
caufe they generally anfwer the fame purpofc j fenc- 
ing to illuftratc the caufe, or the fubjeft, of which on9 
treats, before proceeding to argue on one fide or the 
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Other ; or attempting to intereft the paffiont of the 
hearers. 

To be ckar and di(lm£b, to be probable, and to be 
concifei are the qualities which criticks chiefly require 
in oarmtion. Didinclnefs is req^uiGte to the whole of 
the difcourfei but belongs efpecially to narration, which 
-ought to throw light on all that follows. At the bar^ 
a fadl, or a fingle circumftance, left inobfcurity, or 
n^ifunderftood by the judge, may destroy the efftd of 
all the argument and reafoning which the pleader em- 
ploys. If his narration be improbablci it will be dif- 
regarded y if it be tedious and diffufe, it will fatigue 
and be forgotten^ To render narration di(tin£t, par* 
ticular attention is requi(ite in afcertaihing cfearly the 
names^ dates, places^ and every other important cir« 
cumftance of the fa£ls recounted. In order to be 
probable in narration, i( is neceflary to exhibit the 
charaftersof the perfons of whom we ^eak^ and to> 
(how that their aflions proceeded from ftich motives- 
as are natural, and likely to gain belief. To be z^ 
concife as the fubjeft will admit, all fiiperfluous cir- 
cumflanoes mull be reje^dj by which.the narratiom* 
will be rendered more forcible and more clear. 

In fecmonS) explication of the fubje£t to be diP 
.courfed on occupies the place of narration at the bar,» 
apd is to be condu£ted ia a. fi milar manner; It muft 
be concife, clear, and diftinft; in a ft yle correct and 
elegaiit, rather thaa highly adorned. To explain the 
doftrine of the text with propriety ; to give a full and. 
clear account of the. nature of that virtue or duty 
which forins the fubjetl of difcourfe, is properly the. 
didaSick.part of preaching j on the right execution of 
wJiich much depends. Ia. oxdcr to fucceed, tha 
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preacher niuft mediate profoundly on the fubjeA 5 (a 
as to place it in a clear and ftriking point of triev; 
He inuft confider what light it may deritcfrom other 
paiTages of fcripturc ; whether it be a fubjefl nearly 
allied to fome other, from which it ought to be di£» 
tinguiibed ; whether it can be advantageoufly lUut 
trated by comparing or oppofing it to fome odier 
thing ; by fearching into caufes, or tracing effe£ls •, by 
pointing out examples^ ot appealing to the hearts of the 
hearers; that thus a precife and circumflantial yiew 
may be afforded of the doftrine inculcated. By dif- 
tin£b ^d apt illuftratfons of the known truths of re* 
ligion, a preacher may both difplay great merit) as 1 
compofcr, and, what is infinitely more valuable, rcn* 
f r bis difcourfes weighty, indrudUvej^ and ufefuL 



THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART OF A DIS- 
COURSE, THE PATHETICK PART, AND 
THE PERORATION. 

A,S the great end for uithi«h men fycal on 
any ferious occafion, is t^xcamnce their hearers that 
fomethkig is true, or right, or good, and thus to iiH 
fluence their pra£lice ; rcafon and argument mnft 
conftitute the foundatioa of aH manly and perfuafivt* 
eloquence. 

With regard to arguments, threb things are requifrte. 
Firft, intention of them ; fecondiy, proper difpofiticM* 
and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, expreffing 
them in the moft forcible manner. Invention is un» 
doubtedly the mod material, and the bafis of the reft. 
Sut in thia, art can afford only fmaU affiftatxce. It 
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can aid a fpeaker however tnarfangiitg and expre(Bn|^ 
thofii ^gumetits which his knowledge of the fal^e^ 
has difcoTeted. 

Stippofing the arguments properly chofen, we muft 
aroid biet^ding thofe together that are of a feparate 
laatifre* All arguments whatever arc intended to 
prove one of thefe three things ; that fbinething i» 
true ) that it is right or fit ; or that it is profitable 
and good. Truth, duty, and intereft are the three 
great fubjeSs of difcuilion among men. But the ar« 
guments employed upon either of them are generally^ 
diflind ; and he who blends them all under one top« 
ick which he calls his argument, as in fermons is toa 
frequently done) will render his reafoning indillin£k^ 
and inelegant. 

With refpc£t to the different degrees of ftrength 
in arguments, the common rule is, to advance in the 
way of climax from the wcakeft to the moft forcible* 
This method is recommended when the fpeaker ia 
convinced that his caufe is clear, and eafy to be prov« 
ed. But this rule muft not be univerfally obferved.. 
If he diftruft his ca^e and have but one material ar<-^ 
gument, it is often proper to place this argument ia 
Ae front ; to prejudice his hewers early in his favour, 
and thus difpofe them to pay attention to the weaker 
leafona which he may afterward introduce. When, 
amid a variety of arguments there is one or two more 
jfceble than the reft, though proper tobeufed, Cicero* 
advifes to {dace them in the middle^ as a fituation lefs^ 
confpicuous, than either tl^ beginning or end of the 
train of reafoning. 

When arguments are ftrong and latisfaftory, 
&c tofx^^ they are feparated the better. Each caft 
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then bear to be introduced alonei placed in its full 
light, amplified atid contempl^ed. But, when they 
are of a doubtful or prefumptive natureiit is^fafer to 
crowd them together, to form them into a phalanx, 
that, though individiaally weak, they may mutually 
fupport each other. 

Arguments (hould never be extended too far, nor 
multiplied two much. This, ferves rather to render % 
caufe fufpicbus, than to increafe its ftrength. A need'- 
lefs' multiplicity of arguments burdens the memoryt 
iwnd diminiflies the weight of that conviAioo which a 
few well chofen arguments produce. To expand thera 
alfo beyond the bounds of reafonable iUudration is al<* 
ways enfeebling. When a fpeaker endeavours to ex^ 
pofc a favourable argument in every light poflible, fa-^ 
tigued by the effort, he lofes the fpirit, with which he 
fetout; and: ends with £eeblenefs> what he begau. 
with force. 

Having attended thus far to the proper arrangement) 
of arguments, we proceed to another eflential part of 
a difcourfe, the pathetick 5. in which if any where, elo- 
quence reigns and exerts its power. On fhis head 
the following dircflions appear ufeful. 

Confider carefully whether the fubjefl: admit the 
pathetick, and render itproper ;. and, if it do, what part 
of the difcourfe is meft fit for it. To determine thcfc. 
points belongs to good fenfe. Many fubje£is admit 
not the pathetick; and even m thofe that are fofcep* 
tible of it, an attempt to excite the paffjonsm a wrong 
place ma; expofe an orator to ridicule. It may in. 
general be obfefrved, that, if we expeft any emotiotu 
wiwh we raife, to have a lifting efie^ we muft fe- 
Gure iu our favour the «ndcr(laiiding and judgment- 
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The hearers muft be fattsfied thaC there »e fu Aeient 
grounds for their engaging in thecatife with zeal and 
•ardour. When argument and reafontng have produc* 
cd their fall tfkSt, the pathetick is admitted with the 
greftttft force and propriety. 

A fpeaker {hould cautioufly avoid giving bis hearer^, 
warning that he intends to excite their pai&ons. 
Ever jr thing of this kind chills their Jcnfibiiity. There 
is alfo a great difference between tetiing the hearers 
that they o«ght to be nioved^ and adually movingr 
them. To every emotion or paffion nature has adapts 
ed certain correfponding objeds; andwidiout fetting 
thefe before the mind^ it is impoiSble for an orator to^ 
excite that emotion. We are warmed with gratitude^ 
we are touched with compafflon, not when a fycafcer 
itiows us that thefe arc noble difpofitions, and that it 
ig ottf doty to feci them 5 nor when he exclaims againft 
us for our indifference and coidnefs. Hitherto he has 
addreffed only our reafon or confcience. He mufl: 
defcribe the kindnefs and tcndcrncfs of our friend 5, 
he mud exhibit the diftrefs fuflfercd by theperfon 
for whom he would intereft us. Then, and not before, 
our hearts begin to be touched, our gratitude or com- 
paSion begins to flow. The balls, therefore, of all fuc* 
ce&ful executbn in pathetick oratory, is to paint the 
obje£kof that paffion which we deiire toraife, inth^. 
mod natural and ftriking manner 5 to defcribe it witj^ 
fuch circnmftances as are likely fo awaken it in 0ie 
mind^f others. 

To fucceed in the pathetick, it is neceflary to attend? 
to tlie proper language of the pallJons. Thb, if we 
confult nature, we Qial} ever find is unaffe^^ed and 
ftntplc. .It may be atiimated by bold and ftrong Bf^ 
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are9» but U will hare ao ornament^ nor foicry. Tllcre 
is a great difference between painting to.the ima^iiu^ 
tion and to the heart. The one may be done with de- 
liberation and coolnefe i the other muft always be rapid 
and ardent. In the former^ art and labour may be fuf- 
fered to appear ; in the latter no proper tScGt can be 
produced, unlefe it be the work of nature only. Hence 
all digreflions (hould be avoided which a:iay interrupt 
or turn afide the fwell of paflion. Hence comparifons 
are always dangerous, and commonly c^uitc. improper 
in the midil of the pathetick. It is aifo to be obfenred* 
that violent emotions cannot be laftiag* The pathetick 
therefore (houldnot be prolonged toojnudi. Due re- 
gard (hould always be preferved to what the hearers 
will bear ; for he who attempts to carry them farther 
in paflion than they will foUow: him« fruftratesliis 
purpofe* By endeavouring to warm them too muchf 
he takes the fureft method of freezing them c<x»- 
pletely. 

Concerning tibe peroration or conclufion of a dit 
courfe, a few words wijl be fufficient. Sometimes the 
whole pathetick part comesin moft properly at the con* 
conclufion. Sometimes when the difeourfe hat been al- 
together argumentatiyci it is proper to conclude with 
fumming up the arguments, placing them in one viewf 
and leaving the impreflkm of them full and ftf ong on 
^e minds of the hearers^ For the great rule of a 
€opclu{ion,and what nature c^vioufly fuggeS^is, place . 
that lail on which you choofeto reft the ftrengthci 
your <aufe 

In ^verylcind.of publick fpeaking it is important to 
l»t the precife time of concluding ; to bring the dif« 
courfe juft to a pouit i neither ending abn^ptly and 
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tttieipededly, nor dtfappointing tl^ expe^atton of 
the bearers, when they look for the end of thediicourfe. 
The fpeaker (bonld always clofe with dignity and 
Ipirity that the minds of the hearers may be left warm, 
and that they may depart with a favourable imprcffion 
of the fubjeft and of himfelf. 



PRONUNCIATION OR DELIVERY. 

* , ^^ 

X HE great objefts t© which every publick 
i|>eaker fliould dire£l his attention in forming hisdcHv- 

* cry, ^re, firft, tofpeak fo as to be fully and eafily under- 

* lli)od by his. hearers ; and next, to eatprcfs himfcJf with 
fuch grace and energy as to pleafe and to move them. 

To be fully and eafily undcrftood, the chief requifites 
are, a doe degree of loiidncfs of voice, diftinfinefs, 
flownefs, and propriety of pronunciation. 

To be heard is undoubtedly the firft requifite. The 
fpeaker muft endeavour to fill with his voie^ thefpacc 
occupied by the ailcmbly. Though this power of voice 
is ih a great meafure a natural talent, it may receive 
confiderabk fcffiftance from art B1 uch depends on the 
proper pitch and management of the voice. Every man 
has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the mid- 
' die, and the low. The high is ufed in caUing aloud to 
fome one at a diilance % the low approaches to a whif- 
per; the middle is that which is employed in common 
converfation, and which (bould generally be ufed in 
publick fpeaking. For it is a great error to fuppofc 
that the higheft pitch of the voice is requifite to be well 
heard by a great aOembly. TMs is confounding two 
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things nuiteriaUy different, loadnefs or (tf«ngthof (buod 
with the key or note on which we fpeak. The vfAoc 

. may be rendered louder without altering ike key ; and 
the fpeaker will always he able to gire mod body» moft 
pcrfevexing force of found, to that pUch of voice to 
which inconverfation he isaccuftomed. Whereasbif 
he begin on the higheft key he will fatigue himfelf and 
fpeak with pain ; and, wherever a man fpeaks with pain 
to himfelf, he is always heard with pain by his audience. 
Give the voice therefore fuU fttength and fw^U of found 
but always pitch it on your ordinary fpeaking key ; a 
greater quantity of voice fhould never be uttered than 

. can }>€ afiorded without p^in, and without any extraor- 

^dmary effort. To be well heard, it is ufeful for a 
fpeaker to fix his eye on forae of the moft diilant pcr- 
Ibns in the affembly, and to confidcr himfelf as fpeak- 
ing to them. We naturally and mechanically utter 

^ our words with fuch ftrength, as to be heard by one 
to whom we addrefs ourfelves, provided he be within 
the reach of our voice. This is th^ cafe in publick fpeak- 
ing, as well as in common CQnverfation. But it maft 
be remembered, that fpeaking too loudly is peculiarly 
offenfive. The ear is woupded when the voice comes 
upon it in rumbling, indiftinft maffes^ bcGde, it ap- 
pears 3S if affent were demanded by mere vehemence 
;aad force of found. 
* To being well h^ard and clearly underftood, diftinft- 
nefe of articulation is more conducive, perhaps, th^n 
mere loudnefs of found. The quantity of found requi- 
fite to fill even a large fpace, is lefs than is commonly 
fuppofeii ; with diftinft articuhuion a man of a 
weak voke will make it extend farther than the ilron^- 
eft voice can reach without it. This therefore demands 
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^ecidiar attentioq. Tbc fpcakcrmuft givcetcry ibund. 
-its due proportion, and make every fyllaWc, and even 
every letterybe heard diftiodly. To fucceed in thw, 
.rapidity of pronunciation mnA. be svoidecL A li£elefs 
. drawKog method, howeyer^ is not to be indulged. To 
.j)ronounce ^ith a proper degree of flownefi and with 
full and clear articulation cannot be too induftrioufiy 
iludied, nor too earneftly recommended. Such pronun- 
ciation gives weight and dignity to a difcourfe. It affifls 
.-the voice by the paufes and reits . which it allows it 
•^. more eafily to make; andit enables the fpeaker to 
rfwellM his founds with more energy and more mufick. 
it aflifts him alfo in prefcrving a due command of 
himfelf; whereas a rapid and hurried manner excites 
.^hat flutter of'fpirks which is the ^eateft enemy to 
.all right eKecution in. oratory. 

To propriety of pronunciation nothing is more con- 
,ducive than giving to every word which we utter, 
^at found which the moft poKteufage appropriates to 
it, in oppoiition to broad, Vvulgar, or provincial pronun^ 
xiation, On this fohjed, however, written inftruflions 
avail nothing. But there is one obfervation which it 
jnay be ufeful to make. In our language every word 
of more fyllaWes than one, has one accented fyMable, 
The genius of the language requires the vdice to mark 
that fyllable by a ftronger percuifion, and to pafs mor^ 
flightly over the reft. The fame accent (hould be given 
rto every word inpublickfpeakingand in common dif- 
.courfe. Many perfons ferr in this refpeft. When they 
fpeakin publick and with folcmnity, they pronounce dif- 
ferently from what they do at other times. They dwell 
upon fyllables, and protra£l them ; they multiply ac- 
cents on the fame word, from a falfe idea that it gives 
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gravity and force to their difcourfc, and ihcreafes thf 
pomp of publick declamation. But this is one of th« 
greateft faults which can be committed in pronuncia- 
tion } it conftitutes what is termed a theatrical or 
mouthing manner, and gives an artificial, affe£ledair 
to fpeech, which detracts greatly from its agreeable- 
ncfs and its impreflion. 

We (hall now treat of thofe higher parts of delivery, 
by ftudying which a fpeaker endeavours not merely to 
render himfelf intelligible, but to give grace and force 
to what he utters. Thefe may be comprehended under 
four heads, emphafis, paufes, tones, and gedures. 

By emphafis is meant a fuller and ftronger found of 
voice, by which we diftinguifti the accented fyllableof 
fonoe word,' on which we intend to lay particular 
llrefs, and to (how how it affeds the reft of the fen- 
tcnce. To acquire the proper management of empha- 
fis, the only rule is, ftudyto acquire ajuft conception 
of the force and fpirit of thofe fentiments which you 
are to' deliver. In all prepared difcourfes it would 
' be extremely ufeful if they were read over or re- 
hearfed in private, with a view of afcertaining the 
proper emphafis, before they were pronouncedin pub- 
lick J marking at the fame time the emphatical words 
in every fentcncc, or at leaft in the moft important 
parts of the difcourfe, and fixing them well in memory. 
A caution, however, muft be given againft multiplyitig 
emphatical words too much. They become (Iriking, 
only when ufcd with prudent refcr\'e. If they recur 
too frequently ; if a fpeaker attempt to render every 
thing which he fays of high importance, by a multi- 
tude of ftrong emphafes, they will foon fail to excm 
tbe atteouon of his hearers. 
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Next to emphafis, paufes demand attention. They 

are of two kinds j firft, emphatical paufes i and fcc- 

ondly, fuch as mark the diflin£lions of fcnfe. An 

emphatical paufe is made after fomcthing has been 

l*aid of peculiar mom*:nt, on which we wifli to fix 

the hearer's attention. Sometimes a matter of hn- 

portance is preceded by a paufe of this nature. Such 

paufes have the fame efFe£l with flrong emphafes, 

and' are fubj eel to the fame rules; efpecially to the 

ccmtion juft now given, of not repeating tliem too 

frequently. For, as they excite uncommon attendoi) 

and confequently raife expeclation, if this be not fully 

a^fwered, they occafion difippointment and difgufl. 

But the mpft frequent and the principal ufe of paufea 

13, to mark the divifions of the fenfi, and at the fame 

time to permit the fpeaker to draw his breath j and 

the proper management of fuch paufes is oneof the 

rnofl: nice and difficult articles in delivery. A proper 

command of the breath is peculiarly requifite. To 

ubiain this, every f[:)eakcr Uiould be very careful to 

provide a full fupply of breath for what he is to utter^ 

It is- a great miltak;: to fuppofe that the breath mud 

b& drawn only at the end of a period, when the voice 

is allowed to fall. It may eafily be gathered at the 

intervals of a period ; when the voice fufFers only a 

momentary fufpenfion. By this management afuSi- 

cient fupply may be obtained for carrying on the 

longed period \;v'ithout improper interruptions. 

Paufes in publick difcourfe muft be formed upon the 
manner in which we exprefs ourfelves in fenfible con- 
vejrfation, and not upon the ft iff, artificial manner, 
wliich we acquire frdm perufing books according to 
common puniluation. Punfiuation in general is very 
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arbitrary ;. often capricious and falfe ; di£lating a tini-^ 
formity of tone in the paufes, which is extremely un- 
p leafing. For it mud be obf&rved, that, to rentier 
pnufes graceful arid expreffive they muft not onlj^ be 
mr.de in the right places, but alfo be accompanied by- 
proper tones of voice ; by which the nature of thefc 
paufes is intimated much, more than by their length, ■ 
which can, never be cxaftly meafured. Sometimes on- 
ly a (light and fimple fufpenfion of the voice is proper ; 
iometlmes a degree of Cadence is requifitej and fomc*^ 
times that peculiar tone and cadence which mark -the 
conclufion of a period. In all thefe cafes, a fpeaker is * 
to regulate himfelf by the manner in which he fpeaksjr 
3vhen engaged in earneft difcourfe with others. 

In reading or reciting vcrfc, there k a peculiar diffi-' 
culty in making the paufes with propriety. There 
are two kinds of paufes, which belong to the mullck of 
verfe ; one at the end of a line, and the other in the 
middle of it. Rhyme alway^s renders the former fenC* 
ble, and compels obfervance of it in pronunciation. 
In* blank verfe it is lefs perceivable ; antd when there 
is no fufpenfion ^f the fen fe, it has been -doubted,, 
whether in 'reading fuch verfe any regard fliould be 
paid to the clofe of a line. On the ftage, itidecd, 
where the appearance of fpeakitig in verfe (hould be- 
avoided, the clofe of fuch lines as make no paufe in 
the fenfe (hould not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
On other occasions we ought, for the fake of melody, 
to read blank verfe in fuch manner as to make each 
live ienfible to the ear. In attempting this, however, 
every appearance of. fing-fong and tone muft be cau- 
ticufly avoided. The dofe of a line, where there is * 
»o paufe in the meaning, fhould he marked only bj 
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fo flight a fiifpenfion of found, as may diftingulfh tht 
paflage from one line to another, without injuring the 
fenfe. 

Thf paufe in the middk of the line falls after the 
4tb, 5th, 6th, or 7th fyllable, and no other. When 
this paufe coincides with the flighted divifion in the 
fenfe, the line may be read with eafe •, as in the twa 
ficft verfes of Pope's Mcfliah t 

Yc nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong, 

To heavenly themes fublimer drains belongs 

But if words, that have fo intimate a connexion,, 
as not to admit even a momentary feparation, be divid- 
ed* from each other by this caefural paufe; we then 
perceive a confli£l between the fcnfe and found,, 
which renders it difficult to readfuch lines gracefulJy. 
In fuch cafdl' it is beft to facrifice found to fenfe.. 
For inftaiiccj in the following lines of Milton : 

■ ■' ■ What in me Is dark-, 
Ulumi«c; what is lo«v»,raifc and fupport 

The fenfe clearly dilates the paufe after " illumme,'' 
which ought to be obCcrved •, though, if melody only 
were to be regarded, " illumine" fliould be conneQed 
with \^hat follows, and no paufe made before the 4th 
©r 6th fyllable, So alfo in the following line of Pope's. 
Epfftle to Arbuthnot :. 

I.fir; -with fadcIyiHty I rcadi 

The ear points out the paufe as falling after "fad,**' 
the fourth fyllable. But to feparate " fad" and 
** civility" would be very bad reading. The fenfe al- 
lows no other paufe than after the fecorid fyllable, 
y fit i" wlych therefore is the only one to be obfeived*. 
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We proceed to ^eat of tones in pmnuiiGiadoa* 
which arc different both ftom.emph«fes and panfies }. 
confiding in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
Tariations of found which dre employed in publick 
ipeaking. The moft mate?ial inftruftion which catt 
be given on this fiAje£t,-;i8 to form the tones of pub^ 
lick fpeaking upon the tones of animated converfatioiu 
Every one who is engaged in Ipeakiing on a fubje^ 
which interefts^ him nearly, has an eloqi^ent or per- 
fuafive tone and niann^r, But» when a-fpeabcr de- 
parts from his natural tone of exprefBon, he becomes, 
frigid and unperfuafive. Nothing is more abfurd 
than to fuppofe that as foon as a fpeaker- afcends a 
pulpit, or rifes in a ptiblick affcmbly, he is inftantly to^ 
lay afide the voice with which he exprcfFcs himfeJf in- 
private, and to aflfumea new, ftudrcd tone, and acadcncer 
altogether different from his natural manner. Thisi 
has vitiated all delivery, and has given rife to cant and? 
tedious monotony. Let every publick Speaker gaard^ 
ftgainft this error. Whether he ipeak in private, or ■ 
in a great affembly, let him remeraber that he ftilL* 
fpeaks. Let him take nat'^e for his guide, and flie 
will teach him to exprels his fen^ments and feelings^ 
in fuch manner, as to make ihs moft forcible and: 
pleafing im pre fTion upon the minds of his hearers. 

It now remains to treat of gefture, or what is call- 
ed adion in publick difcourfe. The beft rule is, at- 
tend to the looks and geilure in which earneftnefs^ 
indignation, compaffion, or any other emotion, difcov— 
ers itfelf to moft advantage in the. common intercourfe 
of men 5 and let thefe be* your model* A publick 
fpcaker muft, however, adopt that manner which is 
iiaoft natural IQ himfelf. His laolioQS; and geftur^Mi. 
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aught all ta exhibit tbat kind of expreSion which nz*- 
Uixc has di£iated to him i and, unlefs this be the- 
ca&, no ftiidy can prevents thetrrappearing ftifFand^ 
forced. Bat| thongb natunrei^ the l^fis^ on. which i 
every grace of geftare mnft be- founded; yet' there is* 
room for Same improYements of arti The ftody of 
a£):4Dn- confiJls* dikflj^' in guarding agatnft awkward* 
and difagrceable motions, and' in learning to perform . 
fuch as are natural tO' the fpeaker, in the moft grace- 
f ul manner. Numerous arc the rules which writers ; 
have laid down fdrthe attainment of a proper geilicu^ 
lation. But written in(lru£lions on this fubj^i£l can be 
of little fetvice* To become ufefuJ, they muft be ex« 
empltfied; A few of the (Impleft precepts, however^ , 
may he obferved with advantage*. Every fpeakcr 
fliould ftttdy to prefcnre as much dignity a« pofiibie 
in the attitude of iiis body. He ihould generally pre- 
fer an cresft pofture; his pofition fhouhl be firm,, 
that he may hss9C the fulleft and freeil commaml of 
a-11 his motions. If any inclination be ufed, it (hould 
be toward the hearers, which is a natural expreffion « 
of earneftnefs. The countenance ihould correfpond; 
with the nature of the difcaurfe ; and, when no par- 
ticular^motian is exprefled, a ferious and ^manly look, 
is always to be preferred. The eyes fliould never be fix- 
ed entirely on any one objeflt, but nK>ve eafily round the 
audience. Ii^ nK>tion, made with the hands, confifls. 
the principal p^rt of gefture in fpeaking. It is natur- 
al for the right hand to be employed more frequently 
than the left. Warm emotions require the exerciffe 
of them both together^ But, whether a fpeaker gefticu- 
late with o^e, or with both his hands, it i^ important: 
that ail hi? motions, be ea^x ^^^ unrelhained« Nai^ 
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row and confined movements are ufually ungraceful ^ 
sind conrequ;ently motions made with the hands> 
ll»ould proceed from the fhoulder, rather than from 
the, elbow. Perpendicular movements are to be av4)id- 
ed. Oblique motions are mod pieafing and graces 
ful. Sudden and rapid motions are feldom good. 
Faniedncfs- can. be fully exprefled without their af* 
ClUnce. 

We cannot concl^ide this fubje£l without earneftly: 
admonifiiing every fpeaker to guard again ft afFcdla^ 
tion, which i« the deftruftion, of good delivery. Let 
his manner, whatever it be, be his own v neither irai- 
tatdd from another,, nor taken from fome imaginary 
model, which is unnatural to him. Whatever is na-^ 
tive, though attended by feveral defeds, is likely to* 
pleafe, becaufe it ihows us the man ; and becaufe it 
has-the appearaiKe o£ proceeding from the heart. To- 
attain a delivery extremely corredl and graceful, is, 
what few can eatpcdl •, f^^cc fo many natural talcnti 
mull concur in its. formation.^ But to acquire a. 
forcible and pcrfuafive nsunner, is within the power of 
mod perfon*. They need only to difmifs bad habits,, 
follow natuse, and fpeak in publick as they do nt 
privatCi w)ieu the y fpeak, in earneft and from the hearts. 



I^IEANS GF IMPROVING IN ELOQXJENCE:. 

X O thofe who are anxious t& ex-cel in any of 
the higher kinds of oratory, nothing is more neceflary 
than' to cultivate habits of the feveral virtues, and to 
refine and improve their moral feelings. A true ora- 
tor oMift poffefe geaerous femiments, warm feeV 
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vAgs, and a mind turned toward admiration of 
fiioie great and high objeQs which men are by nature^ 
f<irmed to venerate. Connefted with the manly vir- 
ttieSy he Ihould pofTeft ftrong and tender fenfibility to 
all the injttfica/diftreffijs, and foxrows ofhisfdlow- 
creatures. 

Next to moral qualifi(iatioii8/ what is moft requifitc 
f6r an or^tor^ is a fund of knowledge. There is no 
art by which eloquence can be tanght in any fpherc, 
without a fufficicnt acquaintante with what belongs to 
that fphere.' Attention to the orhamcfnts of ftyle can 
only aflift an orator in fetting off to advantage th^ 
(lock of materials ' Whidh he'p<»3feffe8 ; but the mate- 
rials themfelves mud be derived from other fources 
than from rhetorickv A pleader mu ft make himfelf 
dnnpletcly acqtointed^'witii the law ; he muft polfefe 
all that learnitig and experience which can be ufeful ' 
for fupporting a c^fe, or convincing a judge. A 
preacher muft apply himfelf ciofeiy to the ft.udy of 
divinity, of practical religion, of morals and of hu- 
man nature ; that he may. he rich in all topicksof in*" 
ftruftionafid'petfuafioii. H-e who willies to excel irv- 
the fupreme council of thenatioff, or in any publick af--' 
frmbly, fliould be* thoroughly acquainted with the' 
bufinefs tjiat belongr-to fuch aflembly •, and fliould at- 
tend with accuracy to all the fafts which may.be the* 
fubjeft of q^aeftion or deliberation. 

Befide the kn^wlfedge peculiar to his profeflion, a^ 
pnblick^ fpeaker ihould be acqttasnted with the general^ 
circle of polite literature. Poetry"- he vsitt'^iid ufeful- 
for embelHfhing hi^ ftyle, for fuggeftjng lively images, ; 
or pleaGng illufions. Hiftory may be ftill more ad- 
Tantageous y at. the knowkdge ot h€t^i. of eminent' 
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cliara£iers, and of the courfe of human affairs, finds 
place on many occafjons. Deficiency of knowledge 
even in fubjeds not immediately connefted With his- 
profeilion, will expofe a publick fpeaker to nmny difad* 
vantages, and give his rivals^ who are better qualified, 
a decided fuperiorlty. 

To every one who wiflies to excel in eloquence, 
application and induHry cannot be too much recom- 
mended. Without this it is impoflible to excel in 
any thing. No one ever became a dillingui(hed plead- 
er, or preacher, or fpeaker in any aflembly, without 
previous labour and application. Induftry indeed is- 
not only neceilary to every valuable acquifition, but 
it is defigned by, Providence as the feafoiiing of every 
plcafure, without which life is doomed to languiih* 
No enemy is fo de*lru3ive both to honourable attain- 
msnts, and to the real and fpirited enjoym'ents of life, 
as that relaxed ftatc of itund, which pi'oceeds fron> 
indolence and difTipation. He who is deftined to 
excel in any art will be didinguifhed by enthufiafm 
for that art •, which, firing his mind with th^ objeft 
m.view, will difpofe him to rclifh every neceflary la- 
bour. This was the charatteriftick of the great mea 
of antiquity ; and this mull dillinguifh moderns who 
wi^i to imitate them. This hojiourable enthufiafm. 
flrjukl be cultivated by (ludents in oratory. If it b« 
wanting to youth, manhood will flig exceedingly. 

Attention to the bed n>odels contributes greatly to 
improve ment in the arts of fpeaking and writing. 
Every one indeed {hould endeavour to have fomething 
that is his own, that is peculiar to himfelf, and will 
ditlinguifli his ilyle. Genius is certainly deprefled,or 
wjwt of it betrayed, by flavUh imitt^tiftft. ■ Yet m> 
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jcnitis IS fo original, as not to reccite improvemcfit 
from proper examples in ftyle, compofition, and (fe» 
iivery. They always afford fome new ideas, and ferve 
to enlarge and correct our own. They quicken the 
current of thought and excite emulation. , 

In imitating the ftyle of a favourite author, a mate- 
rial diftinftion (hould be obferved between written and 
fpoken language. Thefe are in reality two different 
modes of communicating ideas. In books we expecl 
correftnefs, precifion, all redundancies pruned, all 
repetitions avoided, language completely poliflied. 
Speaking allows a more eafy, copious f^yle, and lefs 
confined by rule ; repetitions may often be reouifite ; 
parenthefes may fometimes be ornamental ; the fame 
thought muft often be placed in different points of 
view; (ince the hearers can catch it only from the mouth 
of the fpeaker, and have not the opportunity, as in 
reading, of turning back again, and cf contemplating 
what they do not entirely comprehend. Hence the 
flyle of many goo<1 authors would appear ftiff, a{Fe£^- 
•ed, and even obfcitre, if transferred into a popular o- 
ration. Hew unnatural, for inftance, WTuld Lorvl 
Shaftcfbiiry*s fcntenccs found in the mcuth of a pub- 
lick fpeaker ? Some kinds of publick difcourfe indeci^ , 
fuch as that of the pulpit, where more accurate prep- 
aration and more fludicd flyle are allowable, would 
admit fuch. a manner better than others, which ar« 
cxpedied to approach nearer to cxtempcranecusfperik- 
ing. But ftill there is generally fuch a difFercnte be- 
tween a compofirion, intended only to be read, and 
one proper to be fpoken, as fliouW caution us agaii)!^ 
a clofe and improper imir-.tion. 

The ccmfofition of feme authors approaches neiir- 
icx to ihe fivle of (rcAwz than that cf others, an^ 
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they may therefore be imitated with more &fety- Im 
our own language, S,wift and Bolingbroke are of thjg 
defcription. The former, though CQrreil, pTeferves 
the eafy and natural manner of an unaffe£led fpeaker. 
The ftyle of the l^tor.is moreiplendid/, h^t {^U it ii 
^e ftylc of fpeaking, ^r rather of declaination. 

Frequent exercife both in compofing^nd fpeakingii 
A necefiary mean of improvement. That kind of com- 
{)o(ition is moft ufeful which is cpnnefted with the 
prbfcffion, or fort of publick fpeaking, to which per- 
ions devote themfelves. This they fhould ever keep 
in view, and gradually inure themselves to it. At the 
fame time they fhould be cautious n^t to allow them* 
fclvcs to compofe negligently on any occafton. He 
who wifties to >vrite or {peak corredly, ihould in the 
moil trivial kind of compofition, :in w^iiting a letter^ 
or even in common convcrfation, ftudy to expref|5 
himfelf with propriety. By this we do not mean that 
he is never to write or fpeak, b^t in elaborate and ar- 
tificial language. This would introduce ftifFnefe and 
aflFeSation, infinitely wbrfe than the greateft negli- 
gence. But we mud obferve, that there is in every 
thing a proper and becoming manner ; and on the 
contrary, there is alfo an awkward performance of the 
fame thing. 'I'he becoming manner is often the mod 
light, and feemiiigly mofl carclefs ; but taftc and at- 
tention are requifite to fcize the juftidea of it. That 
idea, when acquired, fliould be kept in view, and upr 
on "it fliould be formed, whz^teyer we write or fpeak. 

Exercifes in fpeaking have always been recommend- 
ed to (Indents ; and, when under proper regulation, 
mufl be of great ufe. Thofe publick and promifcuouf 
focieties in Avhich numbers arc brought together whf 
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tire frequenlJy of low ftations and occupations ; who 
«rc connc£l«d by no common bond of union, except 
a ridicttiou^ rage for publick fpeakingt and have no 
otker obje£l in view than to exhibit their fuppofed 
talents ; are inflitutions not onljr ufelefs, but injuri- 
ous* They arc calculated to become feminaries of 
liccntioufncfs, petula«ice> and faftion. Even the al- 
lowable meetings into which ftudenta of oratory may 
form themfelves, need direftion in order to render 
them ufeful. If their fubjeftsof difcourfc be improp* 
<crly cbofen; if theyfupport extravagant or indecent top- 
icks ; if they indulge themfelves in loofe and flimfy dec- 
lamation ; or accudom themfelves without preparation 
to fpcak pertly on %U fubjefts, they will unavoidably 
acquire a very faulty and vicious tafte in fpeaking. 
It fliould therefore be recommended to all thofe who 
tyre members of fuch focieties,to attend to the choice of 
their fubjeQs ; to take care that they be ufeful and 
manly, either conncfted with the courfe of their ftud- 
ieSf or related* to morals and tafte, to action and life. 
Tbcy.ftiould alfo be temperate in the practice of 
ipcaldng ; not to fpeak too often, nor on fubjefts of 
which they are ignorant ; but only when they have 
proper material for a difcourfe, and have previoufly 
confidered and digSftcd the fubje£t. In fpeaking they 
fliould be cautious always to keep good fenfe and 
perfuafion in view,' rather than a fhow of eloquence. 
By thefe means they will gradually form themfelves 
to a manly, corre£t, and perfuafive manner of fpeaking. 
It may now be afked of what ufe will the ftudy of 
critical and rhetoric?.! writers be to thofe who wifli to 
excel in eloquence ? They cert^iinly ought not to be 
oegleftcd j and yet perhapr. very much cannot be ex- 
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pcfted from them. It is, however, from the onginal 
ancient writers that the gteateft advantage may be 
derived ; and it is a difgrace to any one, whofe pro- 
feflion calls him to fpeak in publick, to be unacquaint- 
ed with them. In all the ancient rhetorical writers 
there is indeed one defefl ; they arc tQp fyftematic- 
al. They aim at doing too much ; at reducing 
rhetorick to a perfe£l art, which may even fupply in- 
vention with materials on every fubjcfl ; fo that one 
would fuppofe they expeftcd to form an orator by 
rule, as they would form a carpenter. But in reality 
all that can be done is to affift and enlighten tafte, 
and to point out to genius the courfe it ought to hold. 

Arillotle was the firft who took rhetorick out of 
the hands of the fophifts, and founded it on reafon 
and folid fenfe. Some of the profoundeft obfervations, 
which have been made on the paffions and manners 
of men, are to be found in his Treatife on Rhetorick; 
though in this, as in all his writings, his great concif(?ncis 
often renders him obfcure. The Greek rhetoricians 
who fucceeded him, mod of whom are now loft, im- 
proved on his foundation. Two of them ftill remain, 
Demetrius Phalerius, and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus. 
Both wrote on the conttrudion of fentenccs, and dc- 
ferve to be confulted ; particularly Dionyfius, who is a 
very accurate and judicious critick. 

To recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero is 
fuperfluous. Whatever on the fubj eft of eloquence 
is fuggefled by fo great ai;^ orator, muft be worthy of 
attention. His moft extenfive work on this fiibjeft is 
that De Oraiore. None of his writings are more 
highly finiflied than this treatife. The dialogue i$ 
polite •, the charafters are well fupported, and tk 
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management of the whole is beautiful and pleafing. 
The Orator ad M, Brutum is alfo a valuable treatife \ 
and indeed through all Cicero's rhetorical works arc 
difplayed thofe fublime ideas of eloquence, which are 
calculated to form a juft tafte, and to infpire that en- 
thufiafm for the art, which is highly conducive to ex- 
cellence. 

But of all ancient writers on the fubjeft of oratory 
the motl inilruftive and moft ufeful is Quintilian. 
His inftitutions abound with good fenfe, and difcover 
a tafte in the higheft degree juft and accurate. Al- 
moft all the principles of good ctiticifm are found ^n 
them. He has well digcfted the ancient ideas concern- 
ing rhetorick, and has delivered his inftru£lions in ele* 
gant and poliihed language. 



A 



COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE ANCIENTS 
AND MODERNS. 

VERY curious qu^llion has been agitated 
with regard to the conrrparative merit of the ancients 
and moderns. In Franccy this difpute was carried on 
with great heat between Boilcau and Madarne Dacier 
for the ancients, and Perratilt and La Motte for the 
modems. Even at this day, men of letters are divided 
en the fubj.c£t. A few rcfledions upon it may be 
ufeful. 

To decry the ancient clafScks is a vain attempt. 
Their reputation is eftabliflied upon too folid a found- 
dation to be (haken. Imperfections may be traced in 
their writings s but to-difcredit their works in general 
can belong only to peevifluiefs or prejudice. The 
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approbation of the publick through Co many ctntvaks 
eftabnfhes a verdidl in their favour, from whidi there 
is no appeal. 

In matters of mere rcafonin j, the world may be 
long in error y and fyftems of philofophy often hare a 
currency for a timc^ and then die. But in objedis of 
tafte there is no fuch fallibility ; as they depend not 
on knowledge and fcience, but upon ientiment and 
feeling. Now the unirerfal feeling of mankind jnuft . 
be right \ Homer and Virgil therefore muft continue 
to (land upon the fame ground which they hurt £» 
long occupied. 

Lee us guard howerer againft blind veneration for 
the ancients, and snftitute a fair comparifbn between 
them and the moderns. If the ancients had the pn« 
eminence in geniusi yet the moderns muft have fome 
advantage in all arts which are improved by the nae> 
Mral progrefs of knowledge. ^ 

Hence in natural phtiofophyi aftronomyi chymiftryt 
^nd other fciences, which reft upon obfervatton of fade 
tbc moderns have a itecidcd fuperiority over the an* 
cients. Perhaps too in precife reafoning, philofephers 
of modern ages are fuperiour to thofe of ancient times i 
as a more extenfive literary intercourfe has eontritrated 
to (harpen the faculties of mem The modems have 
alfo the fuperiority in hiftory and in political kno^d* 
edge 5 owing to the extcnfion of commerce, the dit 
covery of different countries, the fuperiour facility of 
intercourfe, and the multiplicity of events and revolu- 
tions which have taken place in the world. In po* 
etry likewife fome advantages have been gained in 
point of regularity and accuracy. In dramatick.per* 
formances, improvements have certainly bcon made 
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tipon the anciait models. The variety, of charaQcrs 
is greater ; greater (kill has beea difplaycd in the con- 

• 6u£i of the plot j and a happier attention to probabil- 
ky-and decorum. Among the ancients we find high-, 
cr conceptions, greater fimpHcity, and more original 
fancy. Among the mpdcrns there is more of art and 
corr^ftnefs, but Jcft genius. But though this remark 
may in general be juft, there are fome exceptions^ 

■ from k I Milton and Shakefpearc arc inferiour to no* 
poets in any age. 

/ Among the ancients were many circumitances fa- 
Tourable to the exertions of genius. They travetleJ 
much in fearch of learning, and converfcd with priefts, 
poets, and philofophers. They returned home full 
©fdifcoverics, and fired by uncommon objefts. Their 
cnthufiafm was greater.; and few being ftimulated tb* 
excel as authors, their fame was more intenfe antl 
flattering. In- modern tim^s good writing is lefs priz- 
ed. We write with lefs effort. Prmting has fo mul- 
tiplied books, that afliilance is caftly procurecK Hence 
mediocrity of genius prevaiidr To rife beyond this, 
and to (bar above the crowd, is given to few.. 

In epick poetry. Homer and Virgil arc ftill unrivalled? 
and opatorsy equal to Demofthene» and Cicero, we 
have none. In- hiftory, we have nomodern narration 
fo elegant, fo pictureftjue, fo animated, and intcrefting,, 
as thofe of Herodotus, Thucydidea, Xcnopbon, Livy, . 
Tacitus and Salluft. Our dramas, with all their irtj- 
provemo&ts> are inferiour in poetry and fentiment to 
thofe of Sophocles and Euripides* We ha?e no coouc 
dialogue that equals the correft, graceful, and elegant 
fimplicky of Terence. The elegies of Tibullus, the 
paftorate of Theocritus^nd thelyrick poetry of Hosace, 
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are ftill unrivalled. Bydiofe, tKerefore, wBo.wtfiit9 
form their^tafte, and, noarifli their genioSy the utmo& 
ftttention muft be paid to the ancient claflkks> botl^ 
Greek and Roman. 

After thefe reflections on the ancients and modern^ 
-we proceed to a^crttical examination ol the moftdiC* 
tinguiOied kinds of compoiition, and of the charaA«r» 
of thofe writers, whether ancknt or modern, who 
have excelled in them. - Of orations and puUick dH^^ 
courfes much has already been (aid. The remaining- 
profe compofitions may be divided into hidoriod writ-^ 
ing, philofophical writing, epiflotary writing, and &>- 
litioits hiflory. 



HISTORICAL WRITINO. 



Hi 



LlSTORT is a record of truth for the rn(tnH>« 
tion of mankind. Hence the great requifites in a hi^ 
torian are uBpartiality, fidelity, and accuracy. 

tn the eondtt£t of hiitorical detail the firft objedef 
ahiftorian fliould b^ to give his work all poffiUe 
unity. Hiftory (hould not «onfift of tmconn^e^ 
parts* Its portions (hould be united by feme connefi* 
ing principle, which wiU produce in the n^iind ani«i- 
preffionof fomething thai is one, whote ajod entire^ 
Folylnus, though not an elegant writer, is remarksdde 
fbor this quality. 

A hiftorian fliould trace a£lions and events to theur 
fources* He fliould therefi^e be well acquainted widi> 
human nature and politicks. His (kill in theform^ 
will enabk him to defcribe thecharaders of individu* 
abi and his knowledge of the latter to account for 
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Aerevoloticms c^goven)ment|.and the operatum of 
political caufes on puhlick affairs^ Widi regard to po-^ 
litical fcao^v^dge, the ancienis wanted fomc advantages^ 
-.which are enjoyed by the modems In ancient time» 
there was le& communication among neighbouring 
.ftates J no intercourfe byeftabliibed pofts^.nor by. am* 
bafladors^ at diftant courts. Larger experience too pf 
.liic difierent modes. of gorernment has^ improve thc 
inodexa.hiftorian beyond the hiftortan of antiquity. 

It.is however in. the form of narrative^ and not hf 
^iflertatioii) that thehiftomn is to* impart his political 
. Ibiowkdge.^ Formal difcuflions expofe him to {utjpw 
. <ion of being wilKng to accommodate his fa^s to hi& 
. theory. They have alfo an air of pedantry, and evi- 
dently refult from want of art. For refle£tioi^y« 
^ whether moral| political, or philoCophical, may be infin- 
nated* in the body of a narrativer x^ 

Clearne&, order, and connexion areprimary virtmeai; 
. m hiftorical' narration^ Thefeare attained ^fv^ben.the^ 
hillorianis complete mafter. of hisiid>jed; can, fee the 
. whole at one view ; and comprehend the dependence 
©£ all its^parts. Ififtory being a dignified, fpecies of 
, eonqx^lkion, it (houU aJib . be confpicuous for gravity; 
. There ihould be nothing .mean nor vulgar in thei 
. ftyk ^ no* quaihtnefs>. no fmartnefs, no afiedation,, na 
. wit.. A hiftory fliould, likewife be interefting ; and 
' this is the quality, which chiefly didingniibes a writer 
of genius and eloquence; 

To be interefting, a hiftorian muff preierve a medi«> 

' inn between rapid recital, and prolix details He fhould 

know when to be concifcy and when to enlarge* Hr 

Aould make » proper fele£lion qf circumilances*- 

. Thefe give life, body, and colouring to his narration*- ' 

They conftitute what is termed hiftorical' painting, . 



»W ifrsroifticAL WRfrtnc; 

In all thefc virtues of narration, particularly in p5> 
turcfquc defcnpriort, the ancients eminently ^xcd. 
Hence the pleafure of reading Thueydides, Livy, Sal- 
hift, and Tacitus. In hiftorical painting there arc 
great varieties. Livy and Tacitus paint in very dif- 
ferent wap. The dcfcriptions of Livy are full, plain, 
and natural 5 thofe of Tacitus are fliort and bold. 

One embellifliment, whrch the moderns have laid a* 
fide, was employed by the ancients. They put ora* 
tions into the mouth* of celebrated perfonages. By 
thefe, they diverfified their htftory, and conveyed 
both moral and political inftruftion, Thucydides^ 
was the firft who adopted this method 5 and the 
orations with which his hiftory abounds, are valuable 
remains of antiquity. It is doubtful, however, wheth- 
er this embelHfliment fhould be allowed to the hiftori* 
an 5 for they form a mixture, unnatural to hiftory, <rf 
truth and fi^ion. The moderns arc more chafte whc& 
on great occafions the hi dorian delivers in his owit 
pcrfon thef(?ntiments andreafonings of oppofiteparties. 

Another fplendid embclliflimcnt of hiftory is the 
delineation of charaflers* Thefe are confidered as 
exhibitons of fine writing ; and hence the difficulty 
of excelling in this province- For charaders may be 
ttoo ihining and laboured. The accomplifhed hiftori*- 
an avoids here to dazzle too much. He is folicitoas- 
to give the refemblance in a ftyie equally removed 
from meannefa and aSedation. He ftudiea ^e gran* 
deur of fimplicity. 

Sound morality (hould always reign in hiftory. A 
hiftorian fhould ever (how himfelf on the fide of virtue^ 
It is not, however, his province to deliver moral in- 
ftru^ions in a fbcmol manner. He (hould excite icb- 
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dignttion agflitlft the dt6gmng and the vicious; and 
by appeals to the pafGons^ he will not only improve his 
reader) but take away from the natural coolnels of hif« 
•totical narratioTi. 

In modern times hiftorical genius has (hone moft iti 
Italy. Acutenefs, political fagacity, andwifdomare 
all confpicuous in Machiavel, Guicciardini I>avila> 
Bcmivoglio, and Father Paul. In Great-Britain hift0i» 
ry has been falhionable only a few- years. For, though 
•Clarendon and Burnet are eonfiderable hlftoriansi they 
Me tnferiour to HumCi Robertibn, and Gibbon* 

The inferior kbdt of hiftorical compofitton are ao* 
-siahi memoirs» and lives* Annals are a eolk£lionof 
faAs in ehronoiogical order i «nd 'the properties of ati 
'•naalift lire fidelity f^nd diftin£lnefs« Mtmeirs are z 
fpeeiei of eompefitiony in which an author pretends not 
tO'give a compkte detail of faAsi but only to record 
-what he hi/nfelf knewi or was concerned in, or what 
' illi&ftrates the conduAof fome perfon, or^me tranf- 
t£lion which hC' choofes for his fubje£b It is not; 
therefiDreexpededof fuch a writer, that he poflcfstfae 
fame prof otmd refeareh, and tjiofe fuperiour talents 
which arerequifitetna hiftorian* It is chiefly re- 
quired of him that he be fprtghtly and intere(ling» 
The French during two centuries have poured forth a 
flood of memoirs ; the moft of which are little more 
than agreeable trifles. We muft, however, except 
from this cenfure the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz^ 
and thofe of the Duke of Sully. The former join ta 
a lively narrative great knowledge of human nature* 
The latter deferve very particular .praife. Theyap^ 
• proach to the ufefulnefs and dignity of legitimate bif« 
tory. They are full of virtue and good fenfe ; and are 
well calcinated to form both tha heads and hear(3.o£ 
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thofe who are dcfigned for publick bufinefs and h^gb 
ftations in the world. 

Biography is a very ufeful kind of compofitionr f 
lefs ftately than hidory ; but perhaps^ not ItU inflruo 
tive» It affords full opportunity pf difplaying the char- 
aAers6f eminent men,.and of entering into a thorou^ 
acquaintance with them. In this kind of writing. 
, Plutarch excels i but his matter is better than his 
manner \ he I^as no peculiar beauty nor elegance. 
His judgment and accuracy alfo are fometimes taxed^ 
But he 14 a very humane writeri and fond of difplaying 
grea( men in the gentle lights of retirement. 

Before we conclude this fubjedi it is proper to ob» 
&rve) that of lat^ years a great improvement has been 
introduced into hiftorical compofition* More particu* 
lar attention than formerly, has been given to laws» 
cuftomS) commerce, religion, literature, and to every 
thing that (hows the fpirit ancV genius of nations. It 
is now conceived that .a hiftorian ought to illuftrate 
' manners as well as fafts and events. Whatever dif- 
plays the ftate of mankind in different periods ; what- 
ever illuftrates the progrefs of the human mind, » 
more ufeful than details of fiegies and battles* 



PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING AND DIA. 
LOGUE. 

yJV philofophy the profefled defign is inflruc- 
ribn. With the philofopher therefore ftylc, form and 
dtefe are infferiour objc£ls. But they muft not be whol- 
ly negle£led. The fame truths and reafomngs, deliv- 
ered with elegance, will ftrike more than* in a dull 
•Hdr dry manner. ogtized by Google 



Beyond mere perfpicuity, the ftrideft precifion and 
accuracy are required in a philofophical writer ; and 
thefe qualities may be poflefled without drynefs. Phi- 
lofophical writing admits a pofiflied, neat and elegant 
ftyle. It admits the calm figures of fpeech 5 but re- 
je£ls whatever is florid and tumid. Plato and Cicero 
have left philofophical treatifes, compofed with much 
elegance and beauty. Seneca is too fond of an affeft- 
. cd, brilliant, fparkling manner. Locke's Treatife on 
Human Under (landing is a model of a clear and dif- 
tin£l philofophical ftyle. In the writings of Shaftef- 
bury, on the other hand, philofophy is dreffed up with 
±00 much ornament and finery. 

Among the ancients, philofophical writing often af- 
fumed the form of dialogue. Plato is eminent for the 
beauty of his dialogues. In richnefs of imagination 
no philofophick writer, ancient or modern, is equal to 
him. His only fault is the exceffive fertility of his 
imagination, which fomccimes obfcureshis judgment, 
and frequently carries Inm into allegory, fi£lion, en- 
thufiafm, and the airy regions of myftical theology* 
Cicero's dialogues are not fo fpirited and chara£terif- 
tical as thofe of Plato. They are however agreeable, 
and well fupported ; and (how us conYcrfatlatij carri- 
ed on among feme principal perfons of ancient Rome 
with freedom,* good breeding, and dignity. Of the 
light and humorous dialogue, Lucian is a model ; and 
he has been imitated by feveral modern writers. Fon- 
tenelle has written dialogues, which are fprightly and 
agreeable 5 but his charaflers, whoever his perfonages 
be, all became Frenchmen. The divine dialogues of 
Dr.Henry More amid the academick ftiffnefs of the age 
are often remarkable for charader and vivacity. Bifli- 
op Berkley's dialogues are abftra£t, yet perfpicuous< 



i>2 Ticrmovs vasv&aih 

EPISTOLARY WRlTINa 

IN epiftolary writing we expe^ cafe and' famil- 
iarity ; and much of its charm depends on its introduc- 
ing us into fome acquaintance wjjth the writer. Its 
fundamental requiiites are nature and ' fimplicity^ 
fprightlinefs and wit. The ft'yle of ktters, like that 
of converfation, ihould flow eafily. It ought to be 
^eat and corrcft, but no more. Cicero's cpiftles arc 
the moft valuable colleftion of letters, extant in any 
language. They are compofed with purity and ele- 
gance, but without the lead afFe£lation. Several let- 
ters of Lord Bolingbroke and of Hifliop Atterbury are 
mafterly. In thofe of Pope there is generally too much 
ftudy ; and his letters to ladies in particular are full 
of afFe£lation. Thofe of Swift and Arbuthnot are 
written with eafe and fimplicity. Of a familiar cor- 
refpondence, the moft accompHflied model are the let- 
ters of Madam de Sevigne. They are eafy, varied^ 
lively and beautiful. The letters of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, ate perhaps more agreeable to the epif- 
tolary ftyle^ than any in the Englifh language. 



FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

X HIS fpecies of compofition includes a very 
numerous, and in general a very infignificant clafs of 
writings, called romances and novels. Of thefe how- 
ever the influence is known to be great both on the 
morals and tafte of a nation. Notwithftanding the bad 
ends to which this mode of writing is applied, it might 
be employed for very ufeful purpofes. Romances and 
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incnrcls defcribe human life and manners, and difcover 
^he errors into which we are betrayed by the pafTionSi 
Wife men in all ages have ufed fables and fidions^as 
-vehicles o{ tnoViedgc ; and it is an obfervation of 
Lcrd Bacon, that the common a'fl^irs of the world 
arc infufEcient to fill the mind of man. He muft* 
create worlds of his own, and wander in the regions 
•of imagrnatron. 

All nations whatfoever halre difcbvered a love of fic- 
tion, and talents for invention. The Indians, Perfiansj 
and Arabians, abounded in fables and parables. A- 
mong the Greeks, we hear of the Ionian and Milefian 
tales. During the dark ages, fidlion affumed an un- 
ufnal form, from the prevalence of chivalry. Ro- 
mances arofe, and carried the marvellous to its fummit. 
Their knights were patterns not only of the moR he^* 
Toick courage, but of religion, gencrofity, courtefy and 
fidelity ; and the heroines were no lefs diflinguifhed 
for modefty, delicacy, and dignity of manners. Of 
ihefc romances, the moft perfcft model is the Orlando 
Furiofo. But as magick and enchantment came to be 
di&elieved and ridiculed, the chivalerian romances 
were difcontinued, and were fucceeded by a new fpe- 
cies of fiftitious writing. 

Of the fecond ftage of romance writing, the Cleo- 
patra of Madame Scuderi and the Arcadia of Sir Philip 
tSydney arc good examples. In thefe, however, there 
was flill too large a proportion of the marvellous ; 
and the books were too voluminous and tedious. 
Romance writing appeared therefore in a new form, 
ond dwindled down lo the f.iniiliar novel. Interefting 
fituations in real life -are the groni?.' ^^clk of novel 
writing. Upon this pl^ij tli^ l.-ii:!: iiave produced 
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ibme works of confiderable merit. 'Such are the tji% 
3l^s of Le Sage and the Marianne of Marivaifx. 

In this mode of writing, tht Englifli are inferiour to 
the French ; yet in this kind there are fome perform- 
ances which difcover the ftrength of the Britifh genius. 
No fiflion was evei^ better fupported than the Ad- 
vAtures of Robinfon Crufoe. Fielding's novels are 
highly diilinguilhed for humour and boldn^fs of chap- 
acter. Richardfon, the author of Clariffa, is the moft 
moral of all our novel writers ; but he pofiefles the 
unfortunate talent of fpinning out pieces of amufement 
into an immeafurable length. The trivial performan- 
ces which daily appear under the title of lives, adven- 
tures, and hiftories, by anonymous authors, are moft 
infipid, and, it muft be confeffed, often tend to deprave 
the morals, and to encourage diflipa^ion and idlenefs* 



NATURE OF POETRY. ITS ORfGIN AND 
PROGRESS. VERSIFICATION. 

W HAT, it may be aiked, is poetry? and how 
does it differ from profe f Many difputes have beea 
maintained among criiicks upon thefe queftions. The 
eflence of poetry is fuppofed by Ariftotle, Plato, and 
others, to cojifift in fitf^ion. But this is tod limited a 
dcfcription. Many think the charafterifticfc of poetry 
lies in imitation. But imitation of mannars and char- 
aflers may be carried on in profe as well as in po- 
etry. 

Perhaps the beft definition is this, " poetry is the 
V language of paffion, or of enlivened imaginatioUi 
*' formed moft commonly into regular nunabcrs." M 
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tfk primary objeftof a poet is to pleafe and to move, 
it is^ to the imagination and the paffions that he ad- 
drefles himfelf. It is by pleafing and moving, that he 
aitns to inftruft and reform* 

Poetry is older than profe: In the beginning of 
fi^ciety there were occafions upon which men met to* 
gether for feafts and facriSces, when mufick, dancing,^ 
suid fongs were the chief entertainment, ^fhe meet- 
ihgsof American tribesarediilinguifhed by mufick and 
fangs* Infongs they- celebrate their religious rites 
and martial achievements j and in fuch fongs we trace 
Ac beginnings of poetick compofition* 

Min is by nature both a poet and mufician. The 
feme impulfe which produced a poetick ftyle, prompt- 
ed a certain melody or modulation of found, fuited to 
tJtc eniotions of}oyK)r grief, love or anger. Mufick and 
poetry ai'e united in fong, and mutually afEft and ex- 
alt each other* The firft poets fung their own verfes. 
Hence the origin of verfification, or the arrangement 
^f words to tune or melody; 

Poets and fongs are the firft objefts that make their' 
appearance in all nations. ApoHo, Orpheus and 
Amphionwere the firft tamers of mankind among 
tiie Greeks. The Gothick nations had theix fcaldefs, 
or poets. The Celtick tribes had their bards. Poems 
and fongs are among the antiquities of all countries ; 
and, as the oacafions of their being compofed are 
nearly the fame, fo they remarkably refemble each 
other in ftyle. They comprize the celebration of gods 
and'he^ocs, and viflories* They abound in fire and 
enthuGafm ; they are wild, irregular, and glowing. 

' During the infancy of poetry, all its different kinds 
w-ere mingled in the fame compofition 5 but in the 
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1^6 ENGLISH TERSIFICATIOX^ 

f rogrefs. of fociety, poems affuraed tlxeir different rcg* 
ular forms. Time feparated into claflcs tJie feveral 
kinds of poetick compofitioiu The ode and the elegy^ 
the epick poem and the drama, are all reduced to rul^ 
<uxd exccccife the acutenefe of criticifiii* 



ENGLLSH VERSIFICATION. 

IN ATIONS, whofe langui^ge atvd pronuncia* 
tion were mufical, reftcdjtheir verfiiicati^Ki cliicfly oit 
the quantities of their fyllables •, bul; mere q^^antity 
lias very Kttk effc£i in liflgllfli verfc. For the differ- 
ence, made between long and (bort fyllables in out 
manner of pronouncing then^ is very inconCderable. 

The only perceptible difference among our fyllables. 
arifes from that ftrong percuOSon of voice; which is 
termed accent. This accent howpvei: does, not always 
make the fy liable loager, but only gives, it more force 
of found i and it is rather upon a certalr^ ord^r and 
fucceffion of accented and unaccented fyllables,, thaa 
upon their quantity, that the melody of our verfe de- 
pends. 

In the conftitution of our yerfe th^re is^mo^r 
cffential circumftance. There is the CJefi^ral pa^rfc, 
which falls near the middle of each line. This paufc 
may fall after the fourth, &fth, fix^h^^or iSsyc^lvi^Ua-- 
ble ; and by this mean uncamnrioa variety ax^d rich- 
nefs are added ta Engliih versification. 

Our English verfeis of lambick ftrudurc, compofed 
of a nearly alternate fuccefTion. of unaccepted am^ac- 
cented fyllables. When the paufe falls earlieft, that 
isji. after thq fourth fyllajble^/th^ bf^eft i^cjpd.jjris. 
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ENCtlSri VERSIFICATION. 197' 

tiiereby formed. Of tKls, the following lines from » 
V-6pc, are a happy illuftration:- 

On her white Urcaft | a fparkliag crofs 0x9 ware, . 
Which Jews might kifs | and infidels adore ; 
Her livcJy looks ( a fprightJy mind difckrfer 
Qaick, a» her eyes, \ and as un6»'d as thofc. 
Favoard to Bone, | to all (h© fmilc* cxteiids-; - 
; Qft ibe t^^i I :but never ^mee offends.' - 

When the paafe falls after the fifth fyllable, dividing : 
the fi'nfe into two equal portions, the melody is feufi- 
bly altered. The verfe, lofin^ the briflc air of tlie 
' fbrmcr paufe', becomes more fmooth and flowing*. 

Eternal fuafhme | of ^he fpotlefs mind, 

Bach prayer accepted, { and each wi{h refign'd j 

When the paufe follows the fixth fyllable, the melv 
' ody becomes grave. The movemsat of the verfe ia ^ 
more folemn^nd meafuredi ' 

The wrath of Pelcua * fon, [ the direful fpring ; 
Of all the Gpecian woes, | O goddefs, fing. 

, The grave cadence Ijecomear ftUl more fe'nfible when \ 
tJKo paufa folio w;9 the fevcnth ^fyllable. This kind of. 
v^rfr however felddm- occurs •, and its cfFe(fl is to di-*- 
Ycarfify the mdiody/^ 

'» And' in thij fmooth defcriptivc | murmur ftlll,'. 
' ! Long lovM, ador-d ideas, ( ^11 adieu. • 

pur blank yerfe is a noble, b«ld aad difepcumber^i I 
H^ode of verftfication. . |t is free from the full clo(^ 
which rhyme^ forces upon the ear at the end of ever« 
cpuplet. Hence it is peculiarly fyited to fubj^£|s^ 
d^nity and force. It is morfg favourable than rhymq 
ti> the fublime and highly pathetick.- It gjhe moft . 



»9^ FASToRAt porrar; 

proper for an epick poem and &r tragedy. RRyme 
finds its proper place in the middle reg.ion3 of poetry j, 
and blank verfe In the highefl.. 

The prefent form of our Engfilh heroict rhyme iin 
couplets is modern. The meafiire ufed in the days of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles L was the Aanza of 
eight lines. Waller was the firft who. introduced 
couplets ; and DrydeTi>eftaWiflied* the 'ufegev ' Waller 
fmoothed our verfe, and Dryden.. perfeiSed it Thc: 
verfification of Pope is peculiar. It is flowing, fiaooth 
and correft in the Bigheft degree. He has totally 
thrown afide the triplets fo common. iaDfyden. ln^ 
cafe and variety, Dryden excels Pope* He frequently 
makes his couplets run into one anothei: with fomc?- 
what o£ the^ freedom t>f"blank verfe.. '^ • 



PAS FOR AL poetry; 

At was not before men had begun to a^mbttr 
in great cities, and the huftk of courts and large foci- 
cties was known, that paftoral poctry*>afiumed it« pref- 
ent form. From the tumult of a city, lifeji men^look^ 
^ back with complacency to the inhaceno^ ^f rui^^ 
retirement* In thc court of Ptolemy, Thcocritos 
wrote the firft paftorals with ^yhich Wft are acquaint 
€d ; and in the court, of Auguftus, Virgil imitatediim* 
Thc paftoral is a very agreeable fpecies of poetry* 
It lays before us the gay and pleafing fcenies of haturc. 
It recals ^bje£ls which are commonly; the defltght of 
©ur childhood and youth. It exhibits^ a life with Which 
we aflbciate idea* of innocence, peace and leiftire. Iti 
tetniporis us into Ely Ran regions,. Itprefents^raanj; 
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•^edfs. favourable to> poetry ; rivers and mbtiintalns,. 
meadows an<i hillS) rooks and tr^es, flocks ai^ ihep-- 
herds void of eafre. ^ 

A paflroral'poer b careful to exhibit whatever is^ 
mod plea,6pg in the paftoral (late. He paints its lim- 
'plkity, tranquillity^ • innocence, and happinefs ; bat 
conceals its riidene& and mifery; If his picSlures be 
not thofe of real lifei they nuift referable it. TM^is 
a general idca< of paftoral poetry. But, to- underftarid 
it more perfe£lly, let us confider, i. The fcenety : 
2., The diaradcxs j. and laftly, the fubj^as it fhould; 
ex|>ibiti 

The fcene muft always be in the country ;. andtbe: 
jgoetmtiftihave a ;^ent for defcription. Inthistefped,, 
Virgil is eXcelletl by Theocritus, whofe defcriptionfe> 
ar,^ richer and more pi£lurefque. In every pailoradi^ 
^i^ral profpefl (houldbe drawn, with diftindnefs. ft 
is; not enough to have unmeaning groups of rofes anil( 
violets^ of birds, breezes and "brooks thrown together. 
A gqpd poejt giv^ fuch a iandfcape as a paiiitfei: 
might cc^y. Hit objeds are particularized. ''f he 
ftx:^m, the rock> or the tree, fo ftands forth a*' t6 
mak^ af6gure in the imagination, and give a plead- 
ing conception^ of. the place where we are. 

Inhis.allufions to natural, objefts as well as in pro^ 
fefled defcriptions of the fcenery, the poet, mud ftudy 
variety* , ll^.muft^^iverfify his face of mat are by pxc* 
fenting us new images. Hemuft alfo.fuit the fcenery 
to the fubjeft of hiftpaftooral } and. c?^ibir nature un<^ 
dcr fuch forms as may correfpond with the emoHonfin 
and fentiments he defcribes. Thus Virgil, when he 
gives the lamentation of a defpairing lover, commu* 
aicates a gloom to theicenc. 

, '. ; ' i , ' " , " 
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^«)fO* t*3lST0RAL t»OETlLTV' 

Tintum toter denfas, ufnWoldl cacufiMia, fagcirjr t 
Ai&dii^ venicbst ; ifa^haec iocondita foluf • 
MouiibiM etfylvia-ihxdio ja<5Ub^4ni^i/- 

With regard to the chara^^rtf in ^^ftbfata, it is not* 
f Efficient that they be perfo»8 reading fia the - country; 
Courtiers and'citizens who tefort thither occiaiioiially) 
Hrenot the charafters €xpa£l«ii 'itt^ paftorab* Wc 
expe<^ to be entertained by Shepherds, ot per fons whol- 
ly engaged in rural occuf»s(tk>nSi^ The (h^pherd mHil 
be plain and onafieded in his^ mdtnner of thinking. 
An amiable fimplicity muft be the ground* work of his 
<^ara£ler; though there is no * neceffity for his being 
dull and infipidc He may have good fehfe» and eVen 
vivacity 1^- tender and delicate fedifigs* ' Biit fr^ #fuft 
never deal in general refleAionisy Or abftra£l reafoiiings; ^ 
nor in conceits of gallantry v for thefe arc corift- 
^enccs of. refinement. When^ -Aniinta • in Tafib Is 
difentangUng his miArefs's -hair from the tree, to chichi 
a^favage had bound it, he is madd to fay ^* Crueitrec,. 
f* hdw couWft thou injure that lovely harry which did i 
*• thee fo much honour ? Thy rugged trunk was not 
•^ worthy of fo lovely knotSir What advianhigb have 
•• the fervants of love, if thofe precious chains ^rc' 
*• common to them and to trees ?? Strained *fen^ 
tnents, like thefe, fuit not the woods^- The langus^^of < 
rural perfonagcs is that of plain fenfe and natuvai feel<- 
iiig ; as in the following beatiful Snes » of VirgiJ? : : 
Sepibos in n6((ris pai^am t» fofcida maJa ' ■ ■ • 

(Dux ego. ivefl^ <rim> vidi cWbi-matrc le^tdm 3 1 
Alter ab undccimo turn me jdra.cepcr^t 'aninit^ , 
Jd,m fragile» poteram a terra conteo^^c ratnot.- ^ 

Ut vidi, ut peril, ut me malus abflulit error ! - 

The next enquiry is, what are the proper fubje^lsef'^ 
P^ftorals ? For it is not^nougli that the poet give us* 
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WSTOIUL POETRTi. 10 B 

fcepherds difcourfing together. Every good poem has 
St fubje<a that in fame way intcrefts us. In this lies, 
the difficufty of paftoral writing:. The acSHve fcenes of 
country life ara too barren of incidents. The condi- 
tion of a (hepherdhas few; things, in it that ercite cu- 
rioGty or. fvirpri;5e. Hence of ail poems the paftoral is 
moil meag^re m fabje£l^ and lea S diverfified in ftraln. 
Yet this defe£l. is not Xo be afcribed folely to barren- 
ncfs of fubjeits. It is in a great mcafure the fa^lt of 
. the poet. For htt9>an^^ nature, and humatt paflionsare 
. sttMiich the fame m every fittution and rank o£life< 
What a variety of obj^s within the rural fphcrc do. 
the paffion^rpsefent I The ftrilggles and ambition, of 
fhepherds ; their adventure ; their difquiet and feiici« 
ty ;. the rivalftip of lovers j \mcxpeOiC^ fucceflcs and 
difcafters > are all proper fubjefts for the p^tftoral 

Theocritus and Virgil iwe the two- great fathers^of 
paftoral' writing. Foe fimpU^ity of fentimcnt, harmo- 
ny of numb^r$, and richnefs^of fceuery, the formcuis 
highly diftinguithed. But he fometlmes defcends to 
idejiSk.that are grofs and- mean, anH makes his (hep- 
her4st abufive ^nd immodeft. VirglLon thertontrary,. 
pr^rve^-the.p^ft^ral fillip licify without any ©flSiifive: 

Modei^n .\«^i(aers of paftorals hayie in gencial in^ 

ed the ancient poets. Sannazariiis> however, a Latin 

poet, in the age of Leo X, attempted a boldinnova- 

. J tiqn,^ by q^n^ofeig pifcafiory eek)guiBs,,aild changing the. 

ff;^ne fropvythe woods tos the. fea, and the chara€^r 

^ ^rpm fti^phprds tp fifherrmen,. . B\xt the:attempt was fo 

^ mihappy . that he 1^3 ip ..followers. The toilfome 

^lifie (if ^crmea^hpii pothing; .agreeaWc to pr3efeat.ta* 
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the imaginatbn. Fifhea and marihe prodiifBons Kavtr '. 
nothing poetical in themi Of all the moderns, GcP 
ner» a poet of Switzerland, has been the moil happf 

in paftoral compodtion* Many new ideas are intny 
duced inhts Idyls. His fceaery is ftriktng, and hx 

. defcriptions lively; He is piathetick, and writes to the 
heart. Neither the paftorals of Pope, lAr of Philips, 
do much honour to Englifh poetry; 'fhe paftorals of 
Pope are barren j dieir chief merit is the fmoothncfj 
of the numbers* Philips attempted tobemorefim' 
pie and natural than Pope j but warited genius to 
fupport the attempt. Histopicks, like thofe of Pope, 
are beaten ^andiinftead of being natural or fimpk, lie 
is flat and infipidi Shenftone's paftoral ballad isooe 
ef the moflelcigimt poems of the kindan the Eii^lh 
language. 

In latter times paftoral writing has been extfihded 
into regular dramk \ jind this is the chief improvcracnt 
Ae modems have made in it.. Two pieces of tliis 
kind are highly celebrtitcd, GUarini's P^ftbr Fido/ahi 
Taflb'^ Aminta. Bothpoffefs great beauties; but Ae 
latter is the preferable poem, becaufe lefe intricate, 
and lefs^QFefted; though not wholly free from Itallift 
rrfinement. As: a poem, however, ithas^eat merit 
The poetry is pleafihg and gentle, ' and the Italian laH' 

- guageicoirfors on'it much of. thit fdfbndft . which is 
fiiited to the paftoral. . 

The Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramfay is a paftcff* 
al drama whtah Will bear comparifon with any coo-- 
pofition ofihekind in any language. To this admir- 
able poem it 18 a* difad vantage^ that it is written h 

•the old ruffiickdialea of Scotland;' which muft foonbe 
obfolete ;. ^nd it is<a farther difadVantag^, that, it '^ 
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fbimcidfo entirely on the rural manners of ScoUanc^ 
that none» buta native-of that country, can thproughly 
underft^nd and relUh it. It is full of natural defcrip- 
tion, and excels in tendemefs of fentiment. The 
charaQers are well^rawn, the incidents afieflii^g, the 
fceneiy and;manncrs lively andjuft. 



iYRlCK POETRY. 

JL HE ode is a fpecies of poetry, U'hich has 
^ucK dignity, and in which many writers in every 
age have diftinguiftied themfelves. Ode in Greek is 
the fame with fong or hymn ; and lyrick^oetry implies 
that the verfes are accompanied with a lyre, or mufic- 
al inftrument In the ode, poetry retains its firft form^ 
and its original union with mufick. Sentiments com- 
monly conftitute its fubjefl. It recites not aflions. 
Its fpirit and the manner of its execution mark ite 
.chara£ter. It admits a cbolder and more paflionate 
ftrain than is allowed in Emple recital. Hence the 
enthuiiafm that belongs to it. Hence that negleft of 
regularity, thofe digreffions, and that diforder, it is 
fuppofed to admit. 

All odes anay be daffed under four denominations, 
I. Hymns addrtffed to God, or compofed on religious 
i'ubjeds. 2. Heroick odes, which concern the cele- 
Ijraticn of heroes and great actions. 3. Moral and 
philofophical odes, which refer diiefly to virtue, 
friendfliip and humanity, 4. Feftive and amorous 
odes, which are calculated merely for amufement and 
jrfeafure. 

Enthufiatm being conCderfcd as the chara£leriftick 
! iofthe ode, ithas often degenerated into licentioufnefs» 
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This fpcdcs ot writing has, above all others, been i!h. 
{e&ed by want of order, it^cthod, and aonnexion. 
The poet is out of fight in a moment. He is fo ab- 
rupt and eccentrick, fo irregular and obfcure, that wc 
cannot follow him. It is not indeed neceffary that the 
•ftrudure of the ode be fo perfedly regular as the epick 
poem. But in every compofition there ought to be a 
whole ; and this whole (hould confift of conneQed 
parts. The tranfition from thought to thought may 
be light and delicate, but the connexion of ideas fliould 
be preferved ; the author ihould think, and not rave, 

Pindar, the father of lyrick poetry, has led his imi- 
tators into enthuiiaftick wildnefs. Thejrimitate his 
diforder without catching his fpirit In Horace*s odes 
every thing is correft, harmonious, and happy. His 
tlevation is moderate, not rapturous. Grace and ele- 
gance are his charaflerifticks. He fupports a moral 
fentiment with dignity, touches a gay one with felici- 
ty, and has the art of trifling moil agreeably. His 
language too is moft fortunate. 

Many Latin poets of later ages have imitated him. 
Cafmir, aPolifli poet of the laft century, is of this 
number ; and difcovers a conCderable degree of orig- 
inal genius and poetick fire. He is, however, far infc- 
riour to the Roman in graceful expreflion. Buchanan 
in fome of his lyrick compofittons is very elegant and 
clalTicaL 

In our own language, Dryden's ode on St. Cedlla 
is well known. Wr. Gray in fome of Lis odes is cel- 
ebrated for tenderncfs and fublinnty ; and in Dodf- 
ley's ^iifcellanies are feveral very beautiful lyrick po- 
ems. Proftfleilly Pindarick od^s are feldom intelligible 
Cowky is doubly harfli in his Pindarick compoCtions. 
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His Anacreontick odes are happier, and perhaps the 
fno$ agreeable and perfefl in their kind of all his 
poems. 



nipACTICK; POETRY. 

vJf dida£lick poetry, it is theexprefs intention 
to convey inftruftion and knowledge. It may be ex« 
ecuted in different M^ays. The poet may treat fome 
inftru£Uve fubjcft in a regular form ; or without in- 
tending a great or regular work, he may inveigh a- 
gainft particular vices, or make fome moral obferva- 
tions on human life and charadera. 

The higheft fpecies of didailick poetry is a regular 
treatife on fome philofpphical, grave, or ufeful fubje<S. 
Such are the books of Lucretius dq Rerum Natura, 
theGeorgicks pf Virgil, Pope's Eflay on Critic ifm. A- 
kenGde's Pleafures of the Imagination, Armftrong on 
Health, and the Art of Poeti:y, by Horace, Vida, and 
Boileau. 

In all fuch works, as in{lru£lion is the profefled 
objeQ, the chief merit confifts in found thought, juft 
principles, and apt illuflrations. It is neceffary how- 
ever that the poet enliven his leflbns by figures, inci- 
dents, and poetical painting, VirgiJ in his Georgicks 
embelli(bes the moft trivi?il circurnftances in rural life. 
When he teaches that the labpur of the farmer muft 
begin in fpring, he expreffes himfelf thus : 

Vcre novo gelldus canis cum montibus humor 
Ltqaicur, et Zephyro putris fe glcba rcfolvit ; 
DeprcfTo incipiat jam turn tnihK Tautua arotfo 
logemere, et fuko i^ttritus fplcndeicere vomer. 
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In all didactick works fuch method is requiHte, at 
will clearly exhibit a conncftcd train of in(lru£lion. 
AVith regard to epifodes and embelUflimcnts, writers 
of didadick poetry are indulged great liberties. For in 
a poetical performance a continued feries of inftruc- 
tion without cmbellifliment foon fatigues. The di- 
greflions in the Gcorgicks of Virgil arc his principal 
beauties. The happin^fs of a country life, the fable 
of Arifteus, and the tale ^f Orpheus and Burydice, 
cannot be praifed too much. 

A didafliek poet ought alfo to connedl his epifodes 
with his fubjeft. In this, Virgil is eminent. Among 
modem didadick poets, Aken£de and Armftrong are 
diilinguiftied. The former is rich and poetical ; but 
the latter maintains greater equality, and more chall« 
and corred elegance. 

Of didaftidt poetry, fatires and epiftles run into the 
mod familiar flyle. Satire feems to have been at 
firft a rciickof ancient pomedy, the groffnefs of which 
was correded by Ennius and Lucilius. At length, 
Horace brought it into its prefent form. Reforma- 
tion of manners is its prof^fled end ; and vice and 
vicious charaQers are the pbjeds of its cenfure. There 
are three different modes in which it has been con- 
duced by the three great ancient fatirifts, Horaoe 
Juvenal, and Perfms. 

The fatires of Horace have not much elevatJou. 
They exhibit a meafured prpfe. Eafe and grace 
chara£lcrize his manner j and he glances rather at the 
follies and weaknefles of mankind, than at their vices# 
He fmiles while he reproves. He moralizes like a 
fcyind philofopher, but with the politenefs ofacour- 
tkr. J-vCiial is m-TC declamatory and fencus ; an4 
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has greiter ftrengtii and fire. PvirGas \\^i cViftlnguLli- 
ed hiinfelf by a noble and fuWime morality. 

Poetical epillles, when employed on moral or crit- 
ical fabje£ls, fcldom rife into a higher drain of poet- 
ry, than fatires. 'But in the epiftolary form, many 
other fubje<Sls maybe treated; as lov^, poetry, or ele- 
giack. The ethical epiflles of Popi are a model v and 
in them he {\\o\vs the flrength of hli gjilas. Hevj 
he h'ld a full opportunity for dilplayinj liii ja ijjn^vit 
and wit, his concife and happy exprelTion, together 
with the harmony of his numbers. His imitations of 
Horace arc fo happy, that it is dilHcuJt to fay, 
whether the original or the copy ought to be mod 
admired* 

Among moral and dida£Uck writers, Dr. Young 
ought not to be paffed over in filence. Genius appears 
in all his works i^ but his Univerfat Pafllon may be 
confidered as pofleffing the.full merit of that animat- 
ed concifenefs, particularly requifite in fatirical and 
dida^ick compofitions. At the fame time it is to be 
obferved, that his wit is often too fparkling, and his 
fcntenccs too pointed. In his Night Thoughts there 
is great energy of exprcflion, feveral pathetick paf- 
Cagcs, many happy images, and many pious reflee- 
tions. But his fcntiments are frequently overftrained 
and turgid, and the ftyle harfli andobfcurc. 



DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

In dcfcriptive poetry the highcfl exertions pf 
genius may be difplayed. In general, indeed, defcrip- 
tioa is introduced as an embelliihrnent, not as the 
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fubje£l of a regular work* It is the tell of a poeft 
imagination^ and always didinguifheftan original from 
a fecond rate genius. A writer of an inferiour clafi 
fees nothing new or peculiar in the ohjcCt he would 
paint I his conceptions are loofe and vague ; and hii 
cxprefljons feeble and general* A true poet places au 
objeft before our eyes. ' He gives it the colouring of 
life ; a painter might copy from 'him. * 

The great art of pi£lurefque defcription lies in the 
fele£Hon of circumftanccs. Thefe ought never to be 
vulgar or common. They (hould mark ftrcmgly the 
objeft. No general defcription is good 5 all diftind 
ideas arc formed upon particulars. There (hOuld alfo 
be uniformity in the circumftances felefted. In de- 
fcribing a great obje£V, every circumftancc brought for- 
ward fliould tend to aggrandize ^ and in defer ibing St 
gay objeft, all the circumftances fliould tend to beau- 
tify it. Laftly, the circumstances in defcription (hould 
be cxpreiTed with concifcncfa and Cmplicity. 

The largeft and fulleft defcriptive performance in 
perhaps any language, is Thomfon's Seafons ; a work 
which poflefles very uncommon merit. The ftyle is 
Iplendid and ftrong,but fometimes harfh and indiftisQ. 
He is an animated and beautiful defcribet ; for he 
had a feeling heart and a warm imagination. Ht 
ftudied nature with care; was enamoured of her 
beauties ; and had the happy talent of painting them 
like a mafter. To fliow the power of a finglc well- 
chofen circumftancc in heightening a defcription, the 
fjUowing paf&ge may be produced from his Summer^ 
where, relating the cfifeSs of heat in the torrid zone^ 
he is led to take notice of the peftilencc that deftroy- 
fd the EugUfh fleet at Carthageaaj utidcr Admisal 
Vqrnon. 
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■ I You, gallant Vernon, ftw 

The miferable fcenc : you, pkying fav 

To infant weaknefii funk the warriour's arm ; 

Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghaftly form ; 

The Up pale quivering; and the beamlefs eye 

No more with at dour bright ; you heard the groans 

Of agonizing (hips from fhore to lliore' ; . 

Heard nightly ptung*d amid the fullen wavet 

The frequent corfc.— *— — 

AH the circiimftances here fele£^.ed tend to heigLtw 
en the difmal fcenc ; but the laft image is the mod' 
ilriking in the piflure. 

Of defcriptive narration there are beautiful examples 
in Parnel's Tale of the Hermit. The fetting forth of 
the hermit to vifit the. world, his meeting a compan- 
ion, and the houfes in which they are entertained, of 
the vain man, the covetous man, and the good man,, 
are pieces of highly finiflied painting, But the richeft 
and the mod remarkabk of all .the defcriptive poems, 
in the Englifh language, are the Allegro and the Pen- 
ferofo of Miltorh* ^They. are the (lore-houfe whence: 
many fucceediiig. poets have enriched their defcriptionf?.,» 
and are inimitably. fine poems. Take, for inllance^, 
the folio wing, lines from, the Penferofo : 



I vrsLik!- unfeeiYt 



On the dry, fmooth-diaven greea». 
To behold the wandering moon . 
R'ding^ near her highcd noon ; 
And oft, as if hkr head Hie boVd,' . 
Stooping tlirough a flceey cloud. 
Oft on a plat of rifing ground 
liiear the far off curfew found, . 
Over foine wide watered ihorc 
Swinging How with folcmn roar, j; 
Or, if the air will not permit, 
8«ne ftilt remoTcA place wllflt^ , 
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Wktre ^CMving caibcrt tbrcmgh tbe roMi. 

Tcacb ligkt to cofuotrtfett a gkwm ; 

F^r from aH rcfort of mirtli, 

Save tht cricket oo the hearth, 

Or thetxUoiaii't dMmfy ckam, 

iFo blcli tlie «loers from n>f htly harm ^ 

Or let my bmp at *mn)iugbc hour 

Be feen in (ome high kmifly tover, 

Exploring PUlo« to unfold 

What worlds, or what tiaft regiont hold 

Th* immortal mind, that hath fiarfiiok 

Her matlina ia this fkihy nook ; 

*And of thcfe demons, that ane found 

Id fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Here are nogcnjeralexpre(fioti6 v all is pi<&ui«f<jue, 
^xpreflivc ami concifc. One ftrong point of view i& 
exhibited to tht reader ;. and the impreffion madei U 
lively and interpfting. 

Both Homef and Virgil excel in poetical defcrip- 
tlon. In the fecond ^neid> the facking of Ttoy is fo. 
particularly defctibed, that the reader finds himfelfin 
the midft of the fccne. The dea^ of Priam is i 
tnafter-^iecc of defcription. Horner^ battles are all 
wonderful. Oiliani too« paints in ftrong coloors, and 
is remarkable for tou^ching the heart. He tJiits por- 
trays the ruins of Ctakltttha : ** I-bave feen the walls 
^* of Balclutha i but they were defolate. The fire 
** had refounded within the halls ;. and the voice d[ 
^^ the people is now heard no more. The ftveam of 
^* Clutha was removed from its place bfthe hUlx^ 
•* the walls ; the thiftle fhock there its lonely head ; 
«* the mofs whiftled to the wind. The fox looked 
** out of the window ; the rank grafs waved roimd hb 
<^ head. Defolate is the dwelling of Moina ; filence 
f* is in the houfc of her faAcrs.''^ 
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Mttch af the beautj of ddcriptive poetry depended 
vpon a prefer choice of epithets. Many poets kt^ 
often cardefs in this particular ; hence the mahitad« 
of unnteaning and redimdattt epithets^ Hence the 
*• Liquidi Bontes*" of Virgil, and the " Prata Caoi^ 
•* Alhicant Prttinis'' of Horace, To. obfervc that water 
is liqttidi and that fnow is white, is little better thati^ 
niere tautcrfogy. Evefy epithet Ihould add a new sde«i 
to theword which kqualifiss. Sam A^ont 

W)ia ihan- tempt With wandering feet 
tht daVk unbottomed, infinite abyfa ; 
And thrungh the pa:lpabtc obfeur^iind out 
His^Dfonth itray ? Or iprted hinanrj- flighti, 
l^^[>borne withindefatigilMe ^n^, 
Qircr the Tad abrupt I 

The defcripdon here is ftrengthened by the epithets*, 
llie wandedi^ feetf die unbisit^tonied abyis, thepaU> 
jpableobfcure, the uncouth way, the indefatij^ablft: 
iKingi are aU hajjpy es^prelllons. 



THE tOBVRJ OF THg IfiEBREWS • 

XN treating of the various Unds of poetry, that^ 
fli the Scriptures jiiftly ^eftrvt^ n place. The fkcred^ 
hock$ prefect us tht mod ancient fnonuments o£^ 
poetry now extant, and furnifh a curious fubje£t of 
crteicifitow They difplay^ the tslfte of a remote age and'< 
country. They <$.xtiibit a^fihgukr, but beautiful fpe* 
cies of cotnpoGtion ; and. it muft give great pleafure? 
if w€^ find tte beauty and dignity of the ftyle adequate 
4^ the weight and isngortaoce ^ the. nutter^ Dr« * 
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iiOwtb's learned trcatifc on the poetry of the Hiebrcws; 
ought tobeperufed' by aHi It is an exceeding val^ 
uable work both for elegance of ftyle and juflnefs of 
Qriticirm» We cannot dp better than to follow the 
track, of this ingenioas author. 

Among the Hebrews, poetry was cultivated front 
the earlieft times. Its general conftrudion is fingu- 
Ur and peculiar. It confifts in dividing every period 
into correfpondenti for the mo(t part into equal mem'* 
bers, which anfwer to, each other^ both in fenfe and 
found. In the firft member of a period a. fentiment: 
is expreflfed ; and in the fecond the fame fentiment 
is amplified ; or^ repeated in different terms, or fome 
times contrafted with its oppofite. Thus, •* Sing un- 
" to the Lord a new fong •, fing unto the Lord all 'the* 
"earth. Sing unto the Lord, and blefs his name ;. 
•• fliow forth his faWatton from day to day. Declare 
" his glory among the heathen ; his wonders among alf 
••people.^' 

This formof poetical' compofition is dcdttced from* 
the manner in which the Hebrews fung their facrcd:- 
hymns. Thefe were accompanied with mufick, and* 
performed by bands of fingers, and muficiansi wlio al- 
ternately anfwered each other.. One band' beg^ the: 
hymn thus : " The Lord reigneth, let the earth re» 
•* jolce i" and the chorus, or Cemi-chorus, took. up th^i 
correfponding verficle ; "Let the multitudes of thef 
" iflcs be glad thereof." \ 

But, independent of its peculiar mode of coollruc-* 
tion, the facred poetry is diftinguifhed by, the higbeitu 
b^uties of (Irong, concifcj bold, and figurative .expref-^ 
flon. Concifeuefs and flrength are two of its mo(U 
fgoiarkaWc characters* ,The fcnt;encc$ are. alwayjfci 
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fliort. The fame thought is never dwelt upon long* 
Hence the fabHmijy of the Hebrew poetry ; and sdl 
vrriters, who attempt the fubHme, might profit much 
by imitating in this refped the ftyle of the old tefta* 
ment. No writings abound fo much in bold and an« 
imated figures, as the facred books. Metaphors, com- 
parifons, allegories, and perfonifications, are par^cu- 
larly frequent. But, to relifli thefe figures juftly, we 
snuft tranfport ourfelves into Judea, and attend to 
particular circumft^ces in it. Through all that re* 
gion little or no rain falls in die fununer months.. 
Hence, to reprefent diftrefs, frequent aUuficms are 
made to a dry and thirfty land, where no water is '^ 
and hence, to defciibe m change from diftrefs to 
profperity, their metaphors are founded ob the falU 
iog of (bdwers^ and tbe burfling out of fprings in *ik 
defcrt. Thus in Ifaiah, " The wildernefs and the foli- 
** tary place fhall be glad, and the defert fliall rejoice 
^* and bk>ffi>m as the rofe. For in the ^ildeme& 
** (hall waters break out, and dreams in tbe def* 
*' ert ; and tbe parched ground fliall become a pool % 
** and the thirfty land j^rtngs of water ; in the habi- 
^ tation of dragons there fliall be grais, with ttt&es 
^ and reeds." 

Oofnparifons employed by the faered poets, ^trt 
f eneratly fiiort, touching only one point of refenMaflceL 
Such is the following : •* He thatrukth over men,. 
^^ muft be juft, ruKng in the fear of God ; and ht 
" fliall be as the light of the mornings wfccn iSie faHi 
'*rifedi^ even a morning widiout clouds; as the 
'* tender graft fpridging out <^ the earth by clear 
** fliitfi^g after raiii*^ 

Allegory islikewife fiequenity employed in the (a^ 
ered books i^ and a fine iaftance of this occurs iatbc^ 
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Ixcxth Pfalm, wherein the people of Ifrael are compar- 
ed to a vine. Of parables, the prophetical writings 
are full} and, if to us they fometinies appear obfcarci 
we fliould remember that in early times it was univet- 
fally the cuftom among all eaflern nations, to convey 
facred truths under myfteriousfigures-^ 

yh^ figure, however, which elevates beyond all oth- 
ers the poetical ftyle of the fcriptures,^ is perfonifica- 
tion. 'rhe pcrfonifications of the iafpired writers ex- 
ceed in force and magnificence thofe of all other po* 
cts. This is more particularly true when any ap» 
pearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. 
" Before him went the peftilence. The waters hw 
** thee, O God, and were afraid. The mountains fav 
^ thee, and they trembled. The overflowings of the 
^ waters paflTed by \ the deep uttered his voice, 
" and lifted up, hi^ hands oa high?' The poetry of 
the fcriptures is very different from modem poetry* 
It is the burft of infpiration. Bold fublimity, not cor- 
refl: elegance, is its charadler. 

The feveral kinds of poetry, found in fcripture^ 
are chiefly the dida£lick, elegiack, padoral, and lyrick. 
The boot of Proverbs is the principal inftance of the 
dida£tick fpecies of poetry. Of elegiack poetry, the la* 
mentation of David over Jonathan is a very beautiful 
kiftancc> Of paftoral poetry, the Song of Solomon ii 
a high exemplification ^ and of lyrick poetry^ the Old 
Teftament is full. The whole book of Pfalms is a^ 
•oUeftion of facred odes. 

Among the compbfers of the faered bboks. there ii 
an evident diverfity of ftyle. Of the. facrei poetSi the 
moft eminent are the author of the book of Job, Da^ 
1^. andllaiahi In the compofitions of. David, there: 
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is'a great variety of manner. In the foft and tender 
he excels 5 and in his Pfalms are many lofty paffages. 
But in ftrength of defcription he yields to Job ; in fub- 
li-mity, to Ifaiah. Without exception, Ifaiah is the 
moft fublime of all poets. Dr. Lowth compares Ifai- 
ah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simon ides, and Ezekiel to 
-ffifchylus. Among the minor prophets, Hofea, Joel, 
Micah, Habakkuk, and efpecially Nahum, are diftin- 
guiflied for poetical fpirit. In th€ prophecies of Daniel 
aod Jonah there is no poetry. 

The book of Job is extremely ancient 5 the author 
uncertain ; and it is remarkable, that it has no con- 
nexion with the aflfairs or manners of the Hebrews. 
It is the mod defcriptive of all the facred poems. A 
peculiar glow of fancy and ftrength of defcription 
charafterize the author ^ and no writer abounds fo 
much in m^etaphors. He renders vifible, whatever he 
treats. The fcene is laid in the land of Uz, or Idu- 
a>aea, which is a part of Arabia ; and the imagery 
€mp]o)^ed differs from that which is peculiar to the 
Hebrews. 



EPICK POETRY. 



b. 



fF all poetical works the epick poem is the 
moft dignified. To contrive a ftory which is enter- 
taining, important, and inftruftive ; to enrich it with 
happy incidents ; to enliven it by a variety of char- 
aders and defcriptions ; and to maintain a uniform 
propriety of fentirhent, and a due elevation of ftylq^ 
are the highell efforts of poetical genius. 

An epjck poem is the recital of fome illuftrious en* 
terpi izc in a poetical form. Epick poetry is of a mor- 
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al msk^wt ; and ^ead$ to tbe prometioB of Tktoe. 
With this "View it a^« by e^^tctding our ideaa of per* 
fcQio^, and exjciUng adnurattoo. Haw thia ia ac- 
compliihc^ only by proper repnefentalaona of heteod^ 
^eda and yirtuoiiacharaflera. Valour,, trudi^juftaee, 
fidelity, friond^ip, piety, and xnagBasimity^ are ob- 
jieOa which the epick mufe prefients to our Qiinds ia 
the mod fpkndid and homHHrabk cdoura. 

Epicjc cotxtpofition is diftinguiihed from hiftory by 
ks poetical form, and its liberty of 6du». It is a 
QK>re calm CQmpofiti^n than tragedy. It requires a 
;grave, equalj and iiipported dignity. Oafome occa- 
^ons it demands the pathetick and the violent ; ^d 
it embraces a greater compafs of time ^md adion than 
dramatick writing admits. 

The action or fubje^l of an epick poem muft ba?e 
three properties. It muft be one } it muft be great; 
it muft be interefting. One a£iion car enterprize muft 
conflitute its fubje£):< Ariftolle infids on unity asef* 
Cential to epick poetry; becamfe independent fa£ls never 
afFeft fo deeply, as a tale that is one and conncfled. 
Virgil has chofen for his Xubj?£t the eftablifement of 
-^neas in Italy j and the anger of Achillea with its 
iconfequences, is the fubjeft of the Iliad. 

It is not however to be underltood, that epick unity 
-excludes ail epifodes- On the contrary criticks confider 
them as great ornaments of epick poetry. They di- 
verfify thefubjefl, and relieve the reader by (hitting 
the fcene. Thus He£lor*s vifit to Andromache in the 
Iliad, and Erminlii's adventure with the (hepherd ia 
the fcventh book of the Jerufalem, affords us a well- 
judged and pleafliig retreat from camps and battles. 

Secondly, the iubiecl of an epick poem niufl be fo 
great and fplendid, as to xix .4tentio(g^g^ipjunify 
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the magnificent apparatus .the poet beAows on ic 
The fubjcfi: (honld dfo be of ancient date. Both Lu- 
can and Voltaire have tranfgrefled thi» rule. By con- 
6mng himfelf tooftridHjr to hiftorical truth, the former 
docs not pieafir ^ and the latter has improperly mtn« 
gled 'wrell-kiKxwn events withr fiditbus. .Hence they 
exhibit not that greatnefs which the epick requires. 

The tirird requiiite in an epick fubjeft is, that it be 
intetefting. This depends in a great mcafure upoq 
the choice of it. Bat it depends much more upon the 
ftilful nianagcment of the poet. He muft fo frame 
his- plan, ai tooDmprefaend many affefling iacidents. 
He muft fometimcs dazil^ with valiant achieve- 
tn'eilts; fometiraes he muft be awful and auguft 5 of- 
ten tender and pathetick', and he muft fometimes give 
us gentle and pleafin^ fcenes of love, friendiliip, and 
affe£tion. 

To render the fubjefl; interefttng, much alfo de- 
pends upon the dangers and obftacles which mud be 
encountered. It is by the management of thcfe, th?t 
the poet muft roufe attention, and hold his reader in 
fufpenfe and agitation. 

It is generally fuppofed by criticks, that an epick po- 
em fhould conclude fuccefsfully; as an unhappy con- 
clufion depreffes the mind. Indeed it is on the prof- 
perous fide, that epick poet% generally conclude. But 
two authors of great name,. Milton and Lucan, hold 
the contrary courfe. The one concludes with the fub« 
verfion of Roman liberty ; and the other with the ex- 
pulfion of niiMi from Paradlfe. 

No prccife boundaries can be fixed for the dumtion 
of the epick a«SVion. The ^Stion of the Iliad lafts, ac- 
cotding to Boflu, only forty-feycn days. The a£lion 
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of the Odyfley extends to eight years ftnd a half ; and 
that of the £ncid includes about fix years. 

The pcrfonages in an cpick poem fliould be proper 
and well fupported. They (hould difplay the feature 
of human nature i and may adroit difibrent degrees 
pf virtue, and even vice ; though the principal char- 
uAcTS (hould be fuch as will raife admiration and lore. 
Poetick characters are of two forts, general and pardc- 
ular. General charaders are fuch as are wife, brarci 
and virtuous, without any farther diftin£lion. Par- 
ticular charaders exprefs the fpecies of bravery, of 
wifdom, and of virtue, for which any One isreaiaika- 
ble. li^ this difcriminatiottof cbara£icrs. Homer cv 
eels. Taffo approaches th«'neareft to him in this«rc« 
fpe£l ; and Virgil is the mo^^. deficient. 

Among epick poets it Is the praflice to felcd fomC 
perfonage as the hero of the tale* This renders the 
unity of the fubjeft more perfeA, and contributes 
highly to the intercft and perfeflion of Ac fpecies o^ 
tvriting. It has been afked, Who then is the herd of 
Paradife Loft ? The devil, fay fome criticks, who af- 
fect to be pleafant againfl Miltoit. But they miftake 
his intention by fuppofing that whoever is triompkaot 
in the clofe, muft he the hero of the poem. For Ad* 
amis Milton's hero; tjiat is, the capital and jnoft in- 
terefting figure in his poem. 

In epick poetry there are befide human charafiers 
gods and fupernatural beings. This forms what is 
called the machinery of epkk poeti-y ; and the French 
fuppofe this efllntiai to the nature of an epick poem. 
They hold that in every epick compofition the main ac* 
tion is ncceiS^iriiyicarried on by the intervention of 
gods. But there frems to be no foiid reafon^for thcif 
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cpinion. Lucan has no goJs, nor fupernatural agents. 
The autjior of Lconidas alfo has no machinery. 

But, though machinery is notabfolutely neceflary 

to the epick plan, it ought not to be totally excluded 

fron\ it. The marvellous has a great charm for mod 

, readers. It leads to fublime defcription, and fills the 

imaginiitlon. At the fame time it becomes a poet to 

be temperate in the ufe of fupern.uural machinery ; 

and fo to employ the religious faith, or fuperQiLion ^f 

his 'COUIU17, as to give an air of probability to events 

tnoA co:Uri:ry to the common courfc of nature. 

AVitl^. r.:g'uJ to the all 'gorlcil pcrfonagcs, fame, 
c'tfccrdj lovj, and the like, tlicy form (he vvorft kind 
^f miciaiicry. h\ d;ifcriptlcn ihcy n>.iy foinetimcs be 
allowed ; but they fhould nevtr bear any pnrt in the 
• j|£lion of the poem. As they are only mere names of 
general ideas, they ought not to be confidercd as per- 
fons4 and cannot mingle with human aQors without 
an intolerable confufion of (hadows with realities. 

In the narration pf the poet, it is of little confe- 
qucnce, whether he relate the whole ftory in his owrt 
chara£ler, or introdux:e one of his perfonages to relate 
a part of the ailion that pafled before the poem opens. 
Homer follows one method in his Iliad, and the other 
inhisOdyfley. It is to be obferved however that, if 
the narrative be given by any of the adlors, it gives 
the poet greater liberty of fpreading out fuch parts of 
the fubjed as he inclines to dwell upon in perfoo, 
and of comprifing the reft within a fhort recital. 
When the fubjeft is of great extent, and comprehends 
the tranfadions of feveral years, as in the Odyfley and 
iEaeid, this method fecms preferable. But, when 
the fubje^ is of jjnaller compafs and (horter duration^ 
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as in the Hiad and Jerafalcm, the poet may, without 
difadvantagc, rdate the whole in his own perfon. 

What is oF moft importance in the narration is,- 
that it be perfpicuous, animated, and enriched with eF- 
crypoetick beauty. No fort of compofition tequires 
more ftrength, dignity, and fire, than an epick poem. 
It is the region in which we look for every thing 
fnblime in defcription, tender io fentiment, and bold 
or li\Tly in expreflion. The ornaments of epick poet- 
ry are grnve and chafte. Nothing loofe, ludicrous, or 
afFetled; fiinis place there. AH tlie objects it pte- 
fents ought to be great, tender, or pleafing, Dc- 
fcriptions of difgufting or fnocking objeils are to be 
avoided. Hence the fable of the Harpies in the JSneid^ 
aud the allegory of Sin and Death in Paradifc Loft^ 
ihoM have been omitted. 



HOMEIVs ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 

X HE father of epick poetry is Homer; and la 
order to relilh him, we mud diveft ourfelvcs of niod- 
crn ideas of dignity and refinement, and tranfport oor 
imagination almofl three thoufand years back in the 
hiftory of mankind. The reader is to expe£l a pi6lare 
of the ancient world. The two great charaQers of 
Homer's poetry are fire and fimplicity. But, to have 
a clear idea of his merit, let us confider the Iliad un- 
der the three heads 'of the fubjefJ or a£lion, the char- 
a£lers and the narration. 

The fubjet^t of the Iliad is happily chofen. For no 
fubje(f^ C'Duld be more fplendid than the Trojati war. 
A great confederacy of the Grecian ftates and ten 
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years* fiegc of Troy muft have fprcad far abroad the 
renown of many military exploits, and given anex- 
tenfive intereft to the heroes who were concerned in 
tbem. Upon thefe traditions,' Homer grounded his 
poem I and, as he lived two or thtee centuries after 
the Trojan war, he had fulMiberty to intermingle fa- 
ble with hiftory. He cboie not, however, the whole 
Trojan war for his fubjeft 5 but with great judgment 
fele^ed the quarrel between Achilles and Agamem- 
non^ which includes the mod interefting period of the 
war. He has thus given greater unity to his poem^ 
He has gained one hero, or principal charader, that 
is, Achilles ; and fbown the pernicious efFecls of dif-* 
cord among confederated prince». 

The praife of high invention has In every age been 
juftly given to Homer. His incidents, fpeeches, char- 
adlers, divine and human j his battles, his littfe hifto- 
ry pieces of the'perfons (Urn, difcover a boundlefs in- 
vention. Nor is his judgment lefs worthy of praifd^ 
His ftory is conduced with great art. He rifes upon 
us gradually. His heroes are introduced with ex* 
quifite (kill to our acquaintance. The didrefs thick* 
ens as the |K>em advances i every thing ferves to ag- 
grandize Achilles, and to make him the capital %ure« 
Jh dlaraf^ers, Homer is without a rival. He abounds; 
in dialogue and converfatioo, and this produces a fpirit- 
ed exhibition of hisperfonages.^ This dramatick meth* 
od, however, though more natural, cxprefllve, and an- 
imated, is kfo grave and majeftick than narratives 
^Sonie of Homer's fpeeches are unfeafonable, and oth- 
ers trifling. With the Greek vivacity he has alio fbme 
0f the Greek loquacity* , 

? % 
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In no charafker perhaps docs he difpkjr greater ait,- 
than in that of Helen. NotwSthftanding ber frailty. 
and crimes, he contrives to make hef ah iote^Hing ob* 
jc£l. The admiration with which. tbe otd^^neraU 
behold her when (he is coming toward thena •, her 
veiling herielf and fheddiitg tears^' in the prefeitce of 
Priam ; her grief at the fight of Mcnelaus ; ,her up- 
braiding of Paris for his cowardice, and her rcturmng 
fondnefs for him, are exquifite ftrokcs, and worthy of 
a great maflcr. 

Tiomer has been accufed t)f making Achilles to« 
brutal a charatler j and criticks feem to have adopte4 
this cenlure from two lines of Horace : 

ImpigcT, iracundu8,.iiicxorabiIis, acer. 

Jura uegat fibi naca ; nihil lion a/rcgat armis. ' 

It appears that Horace went bsydtwl the truth. A* 
ehillcs is paffionate ; hjut he Js'nbt acontenmcr ef 
Vaw. He has reafon oh his fide ; for, thditgh he dit 
covers too much heat, it muft be allowed that he had 
been notorioufly wronged. Befide bravery and ccmh 
tempt of death, he has the qualities of opcnnefa and 
fincerity. He loves his fubjefts, and refpefts the godi» 
He is warm in his friendfhips ; and throughout he is 
high-fpirited, gallant and honourable. 

Homer's gods made a great figure -, but his machine- 
ry was not his own invention. He followed the tra- 
ditions of his country. Butj though his machhiery is 
often lofty and magnificent, yet his gods are oiten de- 
ficient in dignity.. They have all the human paffioBS $ 
they drink and feafl, and are . vulnerable, Hke mas* 
While, however, he at times degraddft his divinitiesy 
he knows how to make them appear with moft awful 
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xnajefty. Jupiter for the moft part Is introduced with 
great dignity •, and feveral of th« moft fublime con- 
ceptions in the Iliad are founded on the appearances 
of Neptune* Minerva, and Appollo. 

The ftyle of Homer is eafy, natural, and highly ani- 
mated. Of all the great poets, he is the moft Cm pie 
in his ftyle, and refembles moft the ftyle of the poetic- 
al parts of the Old Teftament. Pope's tranflation of 
liim aSbrds no idea of his manner. His verfificatioo 
however is allowed to be uncommonly melodious %, 
iind to carry beyond that of any poet refemblance of 
found to fenfe. 

In narration, Homer is always concife and defcrip^ 
fiv^. ' He paints his objefts in a manner to our fight.. 
His battles are fingularly admirable. We fee them 
in all their hurry, terror, and confufion. In fimiles 
no poet abounds fo much. His comparifons, howev- 
er, taken in general, are not his greateft beauties ^ 
they come upon us in too quick fucceflion ; and often 
4ifturb his narration or defcription. His lions, bulls^ 
c^lcSj %nd herds of fh^ep, recuf too frequently. . 

The criticifm of Longinus upon the Odyftey isnot 
siritfaojut foundation ; that in this poem Homer may 
he lilqen^4.to die fetting fun, whofe grandeur remains 
widiQUt the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the- 
V^our ai:^ fubUmity of the Iliad ; yet poflefles fomany 
}ieauties; ^stobejuftly entitled to high piraife. It is 
livery! amufmg poem, and has much greater variety 
^ntbf Iliad. It contains many interefting ftories 
Mud plea£ng pi£tures of ancient manners. Inftead of 
4ht ferocity, which pervades the Ilisid, it prefents us 
^poft.^gaiable images of humanity and hofpitality. It 
entertains us with many a wonderful adventure^ and 
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many a landfcape of nature ; and inftrufts us by a 
rich vein of morality and rirtue, running throi^h er- 
, cry part of the poem. 

There are fomc defe£l8| however, in the Odyfley. 
Many of its fcenes fall below the majefty of an epickr 
poem. The lad twelve books are in many places lan- 
guid and tedious ; and perhaps the poet is not happy 
in the difcovery of Ulyflcs to Penelope. She is too 
cautious and diftruftful } and we meet not that joyous 
furprizC) expe^ed oa fuch an occaficm* ' 



THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. 

X HE diftinguifhing exceRencies of the .£aeid 
are elegance and tendemcfs. Virgil is lefs animated 
and his fublime than Homer ; but he has fewer neg« 
ligences, greater variety, and more dignity. The 
JEneid has all the corre^nefs and improvements of 
the Augudan age. We meet no contention of he* 
roes about a female Have ; no violent fcolding, nor 
abufive language ; but the poem opens wrtb die iit« 
moil magnificence. 

The fubjeft of the iBaeidt which is the cftabltflri 
ment of ^neas tnltaly, is extremely happy^ Noth* 
ing could be m^re intereiling to the Romans than 
Virgirs deriving their origin from fo famous a hero 
as ^neas. The objeGt was fplendid itfelf ^ it gave 
the poet a theme, taken from the traditionary hiftory 
of his country ; it allowed him to adopt Homer^l^ 
mythology i and afforded him frequent opportunitiet 
of glancing at all the future great exploits of the .Roi> 
mans, and of defcribtng Italy in it» ancient wdSsh^ 
mious Hate. 
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Unity ofaBftionis perfecMy preferved in the jBnciSt 
The fettlement of iBneasin Italy byorder of the gods 
ia conflantly kept in vicw» The epifodes are proper- 
ly linked to the -main fubje<Cl ; and the nodus or in- 
trigue of the poem is happily formed. The wrath of '^ 
Juno, who oppofes -^aeas, gives rife to all his difficul- 
ties, and connetisthe human with the celeftial opera* 
tions through the whole poem. 

Great art and judgment are difplayed in the -^neid^ 
buc even Virgil ia not without his faults. One is, that 
he has fo few marked charatlers. Achates, Cloanthes, 
Gyas, and other Trojan heroes, who accompanied 
^neas into Italy, are undid ingui (bed figures. Even 
JEneas himfelf is not a very interetting hero. He is 
dcfcribed, indeed, as pious and brave ; but his charac- 
ter is not marked by thofe llrokes that touch the 
heart. The chara£ler of Dido is the beft fupported 
in the whole ^aeid. Her warmth of paflion, keen- 
ncfs of refentment, and violence of chara£ker, exhibit 
a. more animated figure than any other Virgil has. 
drawn. 

The management of the fubjeft alfo is in fome rc- 
fpeds exceptionable. The fix la ft books received not 
the fluifliing hand of the author •, and for this reafon 
he ordered his poem to be committed to the flames. 
The wars with the Latins are in dignity infcriour to the 
more interefting obje£ls previpufly prefemed tons j 
and the reader is tempted to take part with Turnus 
againft jEneas. 

The principal excellency of Virgil, and what he 
paflefles beyond all poets is tenderncfs. His foul was 
full of fenfibiliy. He felt himfelf all the afitfting 
circumftances in the fcenes he defcribes j and knew 
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bow by a finglc (Iro^e to reach the heart. In an c^ick 
poem» this merit is next to fubUmlty. The feconi 
book of the JSneid U one of the greateft mafter- pieces 
ever executed. The death of old Priam, and the fam- 
ily pieces of JEneas, Anchifes, and Creufa, are as 
tender as can be conceived. In the fourth book, the 
unhappy paffion and death of Dido are admirabk. 
The interview of -Eneas' with Andromache and He- 
Icnus in the third book ; the epifodes of Pallas and 
Evander, of Nifus and Euryalus, of Laufusand Mc- 
Kcntius, are all ftriking inft.inces of the power of ralf- 
ing the tender emotions. The bcft and moH fmiflied 
books are the firft,fecond, fourth, fixth, fevcnth, eighth, 
and twelfth. 

VirgiPs battles are in fire and fublimity fat iufetlour 
to Homer's. But in one important epifode, the de* 
fcent into hell, he has outdone Homer in the OdyfTcy 
by many degrees. There is nothing in ^11 ^tiquity, 
equal in its kind to the fixch book of the iEneid. The 
fcenery, the objefts, and the defcription, are great, 
folemnand fublime.- 

With regard to the comparative merit of thefe two 
great princes of epick poetry, it muft be allowed that 
Homer was the greater genius, and Virgil the more 
corre£l writer. Homer is more original, more bold, 
more fublime, and more forcible. In judgment tfaef 
are both eminent. Homer has all the Grreek vivaci^ 
ty ; Virgil all the Roman ftatelinefs. Hie imagina- 
tion of Homer is the moft copious j that of Virgil 
the moft correfl. The ftrength of the former lies in 
warming the fancy ; that of the latter in touching the 
heart. Homer's ilyle is more fimple and alumated i 
Virgil's more elegant and uniform. 
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LUCAN's PHARSALIA. 

J-iUC AN 1^ infa-iour to Honoer and Virgil | 
y€t he def4$nre8 attention. There Is little invention 
in his PharfaHa ; and it is conducted in too hiftorical 
a manner to be &ti£kly epick. It may be arranged, 
Itowev^ in the epick clafs, as it treats of great and he-» 
roick adinentiireti The fubje^ of the Pharfalia has all 
the -epick dignity and grandetti- ; and it poffefles unity 
of objed, riz. the triumph of C^eiar Over Roman lib- 
erty, ' 

Bot, though the fubjcft of Lucan is confeffedly he*' 
Tokk> it has two defeats. Civil war prefents obj^ds 
too ihocking for epick poetry, and furniih odious and 
difgufting views of human nature. But Lucan's ge«* 
nitis feems to delight in favage fcenes. ^ 

ThcotherdcfcAof Lucan's fubjefl is, that it was 
too near the time in which he lived. This deprived 
liim of the affiftanoe ei fi^ion and machinery ; and 
thereby rendered his work le£s fplendid and amuGqg. 
The fa£ls on which he founds his poemi were too 
Well known, and too recent to admit fables and the in* 
terpofition of gods. 

The cbaraAers of Lucan are drawn with fpirit.and 
force. But, though Potnpey is his hero, he has. not 
made him very intercfting. He marks not Pompey 
by any high diilini^ion) either for magnanimity or vaU 
our. He is always furpaff^d by Cscfar. Cato, is Lu«- 
can's favourite charaftet ; and, whenever he intro- 
duces him, he rifes above himfelf . 

In managing his-ftory, Lucan confines himfelf too 
tnuch to chronological order. Thid breaks the thread 
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of his narrationi and hurries him from place to place 
He is alfo too digreffive ; frequently quitting his fub- 
jeCtf to give us fome geografUcal defcription^ or phi- 
lofophical difquifition. 

There are feveral poetical and fplrked tl^ripuons 
in the Pharfalia ^ but the strength of ^is poet does 
not lie either in nan^tion or defcrip^on. His nam' 
tion is often dry and faar(b ; his def crip ti op s itre eftea 
overwrought, and etnployedon difagreead>k objefis. 
His chief merit confifts in his fentiments 4 wludi are 
noble, ftriking, glowing, 9tid ardent. He is diesaoft 
phllofophical, and the moft patriotick poet of antiqwty. 
He was a ftoick ; and the fpirit of that philod^hy 
breathes through his p^m. He is elevated and 
bold^ and abounds in w«iMimed exchmations and 
apoftrophes. 

As his vivacity and fire are great, he is apt to be 
carried away by them. His great defed is want of 
moderation. He knows not where to ftop* When 
he would aggrandize his objects, he becomes tumid 
and unnatural. There is much bombaft ia his 
poem. His tafte is marked with the corruption of 
his age ; and, inftead of poetry, he often exhibits 
declamation. 

On the whole, however he is an author of li?ciy 
and original genius. His high fentiments and his Sre 
ferve to atone for many of his defers. His genius 
had ftrength, but no tcndernefs, nor amenity. Com» 
pared vrith Virgil, he has more fire and fublimer fead- 
ments ; but in every thing elfc falls infinitely below him, 
particularly in purity, elegance, and tendernefs. 

Statins and Silius Italicus^ though poets of tbe 
epick clafs, are too inconfide^ble for particular crit* 
icifm. ^ I 
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TASSO's JJERUSALEM. 

Jerusalem delitered is a ftridiy rcg- 

viar epick poem, and abounds with beauties. The 
fubjed is the recovery of Jerufalem from Infidels by 
the united powers of Chriftendom. The enterprize 
^was fplendid, venerable, and heroick j and an intereft- 
ing contrail is exhibited between the Chriftians and 
Saracens. Religion renders the fubje£l auguft, and 
opens a natural field for machinery and fublime de- 
fcription. The aflion too lies in a country, andfn a 
period of time, fufficiently remote to admit an inter- 
mixture of fable with hiftory. 

Rich invention is a capital quality in Taflb. He is 
full of events, finely diverfified. He never fatigues 
his reader by mere war and fighting. He frequently 
ftiifts the fcene ; and from camps and battles tranf- 
ports us to njore pleafing objeds. Sometimes the 
fdemnities of religion ; fometimes the intrigues of 
love ; at other times the adventures of a journey, or 
the incidents of paftoral life, relieve and entertain the 
reader. The work at the fame time is artfully con- 
neded ; and, in the midft of variety, there is perfeft 
unity of plan. - ' 

Many charafters enliven the poem ; and thefe dif- 
tinflly marked and well fupported. Gk)dfrey, th« 
leader of the enterprize, is prudent, moderate, and 
brave i Tancred amorous, generous, and gallant. Ri- 
naldo, who is properly the hero of the poem, is paf- 
Conate and refentful ; but full of zeal, honour, and 
heroifm. Solyman is high minded i Erminia tender ; 
Armida artful and violent^ and Clorinda mafcuUnob 
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In drawing charaftcrs, Taflb is fuperiour to Virgil^ and 
yields to no poet but Homer. 

He abounds in machinery. When celeflial beings 
interppfei his machinery is noble. &it devils^ en« 
chantersi and conjurors a£l too great a part throaghonfc 
lus poem. In general} the marvellous is carried to ex- 
travagance. The poet was too great aa admirer of 
the romantick ipirit of knight-errantry. 

In defcribing magnificent obje£ls, his ftyk is firm 
and majeftick. In gay and pleafing defcription, it is 
foft and infinuating. Erminia's paftoral retreat in the 
feventh book, and the arts and beauty of Armida m 
the fourth book, arc exquifitely beautifuL His battles 
are animated, and properly varied by incidents. It is 
rather by aflions, charaGers, and defcriptions, that he 
interefts us, than by the fentimental part of his work. 
He is far inferiour to Virgil in tendernefs ; and, when 
he aims at being fentimental and pathetick,he is apt to 
become artificial. 

It has been often obje£lcd to Taflb, that he abound 
in point and conceit ; but this caifnre has been car- 
ried too far. For, in his general charaftcr, he is mat 
culine and ftrong. The humour of decrymg him paff- 
. ed from the French criticks to thofe of England. But 
their ftridures are founded either in ignorance or 
prejudice. For the JerufakmiSi in my opinion, the 
third regular epick poem in the world ; and (lands next 
to the Iliad and jEneid. In fimplicity and fire Taflb 
is inferiour tp Homer, in tendernefs to Virgil; in fub- 
limity to Milton 5 but for fertility of invention, vari- 
ety of incidents, expreffion of charafters, richnefe of 
defcription, and beauty of ftyle, no poet, except Ac 
three juft named, can be comp..ted to him. 
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THE LUSIAD OF CAMOENS. 

X HE Portuguefe boaft of Camoens, as the Ital- 
ians do of Taffo. The difcovery of the Eaft-Indies by 
Vafco de Gatna, an enterprize alike fplendid and in- 
terefting, is the fubjeA of tiic poem of Camoens. 
The adventures, diftrefles and ackions of Vafco ^nd 
his countrymeni aris well fancied and defcribed ; and 
the Lufiad is conduced on the epick plan. The inci- 
dents of the poem are magnificent 5 and, joined with 
(bme wildnefs and irregul8M"ity> thefe is difplaycd in it 
much poetick fpirit, ftrong fancy, and bold defcription. 
In the poem, however, there is no attempt toward 
painting charafters, Vafco is the hero, and the only 
perfonage that makes any figure. 

The machinery of the Lufiad is perfeftly extrava- 
gant J being formed of an odd mixture of Chriftian 
ideas and Pagan mythology. Pagan divinities appear 
to be the deities ; and Chrift and the Holy Virgin to 
be inferiour agents. One great obj.e£l, however, of th* 
Portuguefe expedition is to extend the empire of 
Chriftianity, and to extirpate Mahometanifnl. In thi» 
religious undertaking the chief proteftor of the Portu- 
guefe is Venus, and their great adverfary is Bacchus^ 
Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling the downfal of 
Mahomet. Vafco during a ftorm implores the aid of 
Chrift and the Virgin 5 and in return to this prayer 
Venus appears, and, difcovering the ftorm to be the 
work of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures- 
die winds to be calmed. All this is moft prepofter^ 
©us ; but, toward the end of his work, the poet offers* 
an awkward apology for his mythology j making, the-- 
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goddefs Thetcs inform Vafco, that (he and the otkcr 
lieathen divinities are no more than names to defcribe 
the operations of Providence. 

In the Lufiad, however, there is fome fine machine* 
rj of a different kind. The appearance of the genius 
of the river Ganges in a dream to Emanuel king of 
Portugal, inviting him to difcover hfs fccret fprings, 
and acquainting him that he was the monarch, deftin- 
cd to enjoy the treafures of the Eaft, is a happy idea. 
But in the fifth canto, the poet difplays his nobleft con^ 
ception of this fort, where Vafco recounts to the king 
^f Melinda all the wonders of his voyage. He tcUt 
him that, when the fleet arrived at the Cape of Gk>od 
Hope, which had never been doubled before by any 
navigator, there appeared to them fuddenly a huge 
phantom, rifing out of the fea in the midft of tennpeft 
and thunder, with a head that reached the clouds and 
a countenance, that filled them with terror- This was 
the genius of that hitherto unknown ocean ; aad he 
menaced them in a voice of thunder for invading thofe 
unknown feas •, foretelling the calamities that were to 
befal them, if they fliould proceed j and then with a 
mighty noife difappeared. This is a very folemn and 
ftriking piece of machinery ; and (hows that Camoenft 
was a poet of a bold and lofty imagination. 



THE TELEMACHUS OF FENELOR 

XT would be unpardonable in a review of epick 
poets to forget the amialjle Fenelon. His . work, 
though in profe, is a poem } and the plan in gentrai 
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Sb well contrived, having epick grandeur and unity of 
a£lion. He employs the ancient mythology 5 and ex- 
eels in application of it. There is great richncTs z-z 
"vrell as beauty in his defcriptions. To foft and calm 
fcenes, his genius is more peculiarly fuited ; fuch as 
theincidents of paftoral life, the pleafures of virtue, 
or a country flourifliing in peace, 
t His firft books are eminently excellent. The ad- 
ventures of Calypfo are the chief beauty of his work. 
Vivacity and intereft join in the narration. In the 
books which follow, there h lefs happinefs in the exc-- 
cution, and an apparrent languor. The author in war- 
like adventures is moft unfortunate. 

Some criticks have refufed to rank this M'ork among 
cpick poems. Their objection arifes from the minute 
details it exhibits of virtuous policy, and from the dif-- 
courfes of Mentor, which recur too frequently, and too 
much in the (train of common place morality. To 
thefe peculiarities, however, the author was led by the^ 
defign with which he wrote, that of forming a young, 
prince to the cares and duties of a virtuous monarch. 

Several epick poets have defcribed a defcent into* 
hell } and in the profpefts they have given us of the 
irivifible world, we may obferve the gradual refine- 
ment in the opinions of men concerning a future ftate 
of rewards and puniftiments. Homer's defcent of U- 
lyfles into hell is indiftinft and dreary. The fcene i$^ 
in the country of the Cimmerians, which is always 
covered with clouds and darknefs ; and, when the 
fpirits of the dead appear, we hardly know whether 
Ulyfl^s is above or below ground. The ghofts tooi 
even of the heroes, appear diflatisfied with their C4Ja* 
dition. 
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In Virgil the defcent info hell difcovers great refine* 
menti corrcfponding to the progrefs of philofoph]^. 
The obje£ls arc more diftinft, grand, and awfuL 
There is a fine defcription of the feparate manfiom 
of good and bad fpirits. Fenelon's vifit of Telemachu^ 
to the (hades is ftill much more philofophicai rfian 
Virgirs. He refines the ancient mythology by his 
knowledge of the true religion, and adorna it with 
that beautiful enthuGafm, for which he is foretnarkai- 
ble. His relation of the happinefs of the juft is as 
excellent defcription in the myftick flrain. 



THE HENRIADE OF VOLTAIRE. 

X PIE Henriade is withput doubt a regular epicfc 
poem. In feveral places of this work, Voltaire difcov- 
crs that boldncfs of conception, that vivacity and live- 
linefs of expreflion, by which he isfo much diftinguiih-i- 
ed. Several of his comparifons are new and happy^ 
But the Henriade is not his mafter-piece* In the tragick 
line he has certainly been more fuccefsful, than in the 
epick. French verfification is illy fuited to epick poetry. 
It is not only fettered by rhyme, but Wants elevation. 
Hence not only feeblenefs, but fometimesprofaickflat- 
nefs in the ftyle. The poem confequcntly languifhes ; 
and the reader is not animated by that fpirit which is 
infpired by a fublime compoCtion of the epick kind. 

The triumph of Henry IV. over the arms of the 
"League is the fubjeft of the Henriade. The adlioiTof 
the poem properly includes only the fiege of Paris. It 
i& an adion per£e£Hy epick j and conduced with due? 
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regard to unity, and to the rules of critlcks. But it has ' 
great defefls. It is founded on civil wars ; and pre- 
fents to the mind thofe odious objedis, maf&cres and 
aflaffinations. It is alfo of too recent date^ and too 
much within the bounds of well-known hiftory. The 
author has farther erred by mixing fidion with truth* 
The poem, for jtnftance, opens with a voyage of Hen- 
ry's to England^ and an interview between him and 
Queen Elizabeth ; though Herity never faw England^ , 
nor ever converfed with Elizabeth. In fubjefts of 
fuch notoriety a fiction of this kind fhocks every in- 
telligent reader. 

A great deal of machinery is employed by Voltaire 
for the purpofe of embellifhing his poem. But it is of 
the worft kind, that of allegorical beings. Difcordv 
cunning, and love appear as perfanages, and mix 
with human a£lors. This is contrary to all rational 
crlticifm. Ghofts, angels, and devils, have a popular 
cxiftence ; but every one knows that allegorical beings- 
are no more than reprefentations of human paflions^ 
and difpo&tions ; and ought not to have place, as aft- 
ors, in a poem which relates to human tranfadipiis* 

In jtuftice however it mufl: be obferved, that the ma- 
chinery of St. Louis pofleffes real dignity. The prof^ 
pe£l of the invifible world, which St. Louis gives to» 
Henry in a dream, is the fineft paffage in the Henriade* 
Death bringing the fouls of the departed in fucceffion» 
before God, and the palace of the deftinies opened to* 
Henry, are ftriking and magnificent objefts. 

rhoughfome of Voltaire's epifoiesar-e properly ex- 
tended, his narration is too general. The events are- 
fuj^erf^cially related, and too much crowded. The 
ftraizi ci itntiment, howeverj, which pervades the iiea»^ 
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MILTCMSPs PARADISE EOS^. 

JMlLTON chalked out a new and very extni^ 
•nlinar^r courfe. As foon as we open his. Paradife- 
ioft, we are introduced into an inviiible world, and 
fiirrounded by ccleftial and infernal bemgs. Angels- 
and devils are not his machinery, but his princtpat 
aftors. What in any other work would be the marvel- 
lous, is in this the natural courfe of events ^ and doubts 
may arife, whether his poem be ftriQly an epick compo-^ 
fition. But whether it be fo or not it is certainly one 
©f the higheft efforts of poetical genius ; awd in one 
great charafteriftick of epick poetry, majeflyandfublim* 
ity, is equal to any that bears this name. 

The fubjeft of his poem led' Milton upon diificult 
ground. If it had been more human and Icfs theoJog* 
ical •, if his occurrences had been more conneffced^ 
with real life ; if he had afibrded a greater difplay of 
the charafters and paffions of men ; his poem would 
have been more pleafmg to moft readers^ His fubje^ 
however was peculiarly fuitcd to the daring fubliouty 
of his genius. As he alone was fitted for it, fo he 
has ihown in the conduft of it a wonderful ftretch of 
imagination and invention. From a few hints given 
in the facred fcripture, he has raifed a regular (Iruc^ 
ture, and filled his poem with a- variety of incidents*. 
He is fometimes dry and harfe ; and too often the 
metaphyfician and divine. But the general tenor of 
his work is intereding, elevated and afFe£ltng. The 
artful change of his obje£ls, and the fcene, laid now in 
heaven, now on earth, and now in hell, afford fufEcient 
diverfity 5 while unity of plan is psrfc5tly fupported* 
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Calm (cenes are exhibited in the employment? of Adam 
and Eve in Paradife ; and buff fcenes, and great ac- 
tions in the enterprises of Satan, and in the wars of 
angels* The amiable innocence of our firft parents^ 
and the proud ambition of Satan, afford a happy con« 
traft through the whole poem, which gives it an un- 
common charm. But the conclufion perhaps is too 
tragick for epick poetry. 

The fubje£k naturally admits no great difplay of 
cbara^iers ; but fuch as could be introducedi are 
properly fupported. Satan makes a ftriking figure i 
and is the beft drawn charafter m the poem. Milton 
has artfully given him a mixed charafter, not altogeth* 
ervoid of fome good qualities. He is brave, and 
faithful to his troops. Amid his impiety, he is not 
without remorfe. He is even touched with pity for 
our firft parents; and from the neceflity of his fituation 
juftifies his defign agatnft them. He is aSuated by 
ambition and refentment, rather than by pure malice. 
The charaAers of Beelzebub, Moloch, and Beliel, are 
well painted. The good angels, though defcribed 
with dignity, have more uniformity of charafter. A 
mong them, however, the mild condefcenfion of Ra- 
phael, and the tried fidelity of Abdiel, form proper 
chara£leriflick diftinftions. The attempt to defcribc 
God Almighty himfelf was too bold, and accordingly 
moft unfuccefsful. The innocence of our firft pa- 
rents is delicately painted. In fome fpeeches perhaps 
Adam appears too knowing and refined for his fitu*^ 
tion. Eve is hit off^ more happily. Her gentlenefs^ 
modefty, and frailty, are expreflively charafteriftick o£ 
ibe female chara£ter« 
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Milton's great and dtftinguiOilng excellence hYa? 
fublimity. In^s^ perhaps, he excels even,Homer« 
The firft and fecond books of Paradife Loft> are ai- 
mod a continued ferics of the higheft fublime. But 
his fublimity differs from that of Homer ; which is al- 
ways accompanied by impetuoGty and fire. The fi&* 
lime of Milton is a calm and amazing grandeur. Ho* 
mer warms and hurries us along \ Milton fixes us in a 
ftate of elevation and aftonifbrneat. Homer's fublim- 
ity appears mod in his defcription of aflions ^ Milton's 
in that of wonderful and ftupendous objefls. 

Bdt» while Milt<Hi excels moft in fublimity, hts 
work abounds in the beautiful, the pleafing, and the 
tender. When the fcene is in Paradife, the imagery 
is gay and fmiling. His defcriptions (how a fertile imp 
figination ; and in his fimiies he' is remarkably happy» 
If faulty, it is from their too frequent allufions to mat- 
ters of learning, and to ancient fables* It muftalib 
be confeiTed, that there is a falling off in the l^ter 
part of Paradife Loft, 

The language and verfrfication of Milton have higb 
merit. His blank verfe is harmonious and diverfified % 
and his ftyle is full of ma^fty. There may be found 
indeed fome profaick lines in his poem> But in a work 
So long and fo harmonious thefe may be forgiven. 

Paradife Loft, amid beauties of every kind, Iws many 
inequalities* No high and daring genius was ever uni- 
formly correft. Milton is too frequently theological 
and metaphyfical ; his words are often technical > and 
he is aflfediedly often tatious of his learning. Many of 
his faults however are to be imputed to the pedantry 
^ his ag;e. He difcovers a vigour, a graip of genius 
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e^tial to every thing^great ; fomctimts he rifes above 
every other poet j^aml fomctimes ht falls below him* 
.felf. 



t>RAMATICK POETRY. TRAGEDY. 

In all civilized nations dramatick poetry has 
been a favourite amufement. It divides itfelf into the 
two forms of tragedy and comedy. Of thefe, trage- 
dy is the moft dignified ; as great and ferious objefts 
intereft us more than little and ludicrous ones. The 
former refts on the high pafiions, the virtues, crimes, 
and fufFcrings of mankind •, the latter on their hu- 
mours, follies, and pleafures ; and ridicule is its fole 
inftrument. 

Tragedy is a direft imitation of hutnan manners and 
afttons. It does not, like an epick poem, exhibit char- 
aQers by defcription or narratioti ; it fets the perfon- 
ages before us, and makes them aft and fpeak with pro- 
priety. This fpecies of writing therefore requires 
deep knowledge of the human heart ; and, when hap- 
pily executed,^ has the power of raifing the ftrongeft 
emotions. 

In its general (Irain and fpirit, tragedy is favourable 
to virtue. Charafters of honour claim our refpe£l and 
approbation ; and, to raife indignation, we mull paint 
a perfon in the odious colours of vice and depravity. 
Virtuous men, indeed, are often repreftnted by the 
tragick poet as unfortunate ; for this happens in real 
life. But he always engages our hearts in their be- 
half ; and never reprefents vice as finally triumphant 
and happy. Upon the fame principle, if bad men 
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ibcceed in their defignsi they are yet finaQy condttfM 
to pnniihinent. It may tborefore be concluded that 
tragedies are moral compofitions. 

It is affirmed by Ariftotle, that the defign of tragedy 
is to purge our paflions by means of pity and terrdr. 
But perhaps it would hare been more accurate, to have 
faud, that the obje£i of this fpecies of compofition is to 
improve our virtuous fenfibiUty. If a writer excite our 
pity for the afflided, infpire us with proper fentimen^ 
on beholding the viciflfitudes of life, and (Vimulate us 
to avoid the misfortunes of others by exhU^idng their 
errorsi he has accompliihed all the moral purpofes of 
tragedy. 

In a tragedy it is neceffary to have an interefting 
llory, and that the writer conduA it in a natural and 
probable manner. For the end of tragedy is not fo 
much to elevate the imagination, as to affe£l the 
heart. This principle, which is founded on the 
cleared reafon, ejtcludes from tragedy all machinery, 
or fabulous intervention of gods. Ghofts alone from 
their foundation in popular' belief, have maintained 
their place in tragedy. 

To promote an impreffion of probability, the ftdry 
of a tragedy, according to fome criticks, fliould never be 
a pure fiflion, but ought to be built on real fads. 
This, however, is carrying the matter too far. For a 
fitlitious tale, if properly conduced, will melt the 
heart as much as realhiftory. Hence thetragick poet 
mixes many fiflitious circumftances with well known 
fa£ls. Mod readers never think of feparating the hif- 
torical from the fabulous. They attend only to what 
is probable, and are touched by events, that referable 
nature. Accordingly fome of the mod affeding trag- 
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ire k^ifmly; fi^t|tioAS iti , l^ir fuii^e^s. Such 
ftce ths FaivPenitentf Dongtast «nd tlie Orphan* 

In its origin, tragedy m9^ mA^ gnd imperfefl. A- 
mong the. Greeks it was :^t firft pothifig more than the 
fong which, was fung at the feftival of Bs^chu^, 
Thefe ibngs iviere ionuitme$ Amg by the whpk coin pa- 
ay, and fometimes by feparite bands, anfwering alter- 
nately to each oithef, and making a chorus. To give . 
this entertaioment tome variety, Thcfpis, who Uved a- 
bout five hundred years before the Chriilian f^r^, in- 
troduced a peribn between the foiigs, who made 9 r^*- 
ckation in irorfe. JJEfchylus, who lived fifty years ^^ 
tEx him, introdixced a dialogue between two ^rfon$- 
or aSors, comprehending fome intefcfting ftoryj and 
placed them on a flage adorned with fcenery. The 
drasna now began to aflame a regular form s and was 
fooa afiter brought to perfe^iion by Sophocles aiid 
Euripides. 

It thus ajp^ears that |^e chorus was the foundation 
of tragedy^ But, what &. remarkable^ the dramatick 
dial.ogae» which was only an addition to it, at length- 
became the principal part of the entertainment ; and 
the ch<mis, lofing its dignity, came to be acoHinted (hi- 
ly an acceflbry in tragedy* At laft,*in modern trag-» 
edy,. it has entirely difappeared $ and its abfence from 
the ftage, for^ns the chiH" diftindion between the an- 
cient and modern drama. 

The chorus, it muft be allowed, rendered tragedy 
more magnificent, infiru^live, and moral. But on the 
other hand it was unnatural, and leiTened the intereft 
of the piece. It removed the reprefentatibn from the 
refcmUance of life. It has accordingly been with 
propriety exclibded from the ftage. 
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242 DftAMATICK POfiTHT. 

The three unities of aAion, place, »sd time, Btn 
been confidered, as eflfential to the proper condttd of 
dramatick fable. Of thefe three, unity of aAion is un- 
doubtedly moft important. This confifts in the rela- 
tion which all the incidents introduced bear to fome 
defign or effefl, combining them naturally into one 
whole. This unity of fubjeft is moft eflential to trag- 
edy. For a multiplicity of plots, by diftraSing the at- 
tention, prevents the paflions from rifing to any heights 
Hence the abfurdity of two independent adiions in 
the fame play. There may indeed be underplots ; 
but the poet ihould make thefe fubfervient to the 
iti^in a£tion. They fliould confpire to bring fbrwaid 
the cataftrophc of the play. 

Of a feparate and independent aflion, or intrigue, 
there is a clear example in Addifon's Cato. The fub- 
je€t of this tragedy is the death of Cato, a noble per. 
fonage, and fupported by the author with much digni- 
ty. But all the lore-fcenes in the play ; the paffion 
of Cato's two fons for Lucia, and that of Juba for 
Cato's daughter, are mere epifodes. They break the 
unity of the fubjeft, and form a very unfeafonaUe 
jun^ionof gallantry with high fcntiments of patfi- 
otifm. 

Unity of a£lion muft not, however, be cimfoiiniied 
with fimplicity of plot. Unity and fimplicity import 
different things in dramatick compofition. The plot ii 
fitnple, when a fmall number of incidents is introduc* 
ed into it. With refpefl: to plots, the ancients were 
more fimple than the moderns. The Greek trage- 
dies appear, indeed, to be too naked, and deftitute of 
interefling events. The moderns admit a much great- 
«r variety of incidents ; which is certainly an improve- 
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BMnt, as it renders the entertainment nK>re animated 
and more inftruftivc. It may, however, be carried 
too far ; for an overcharge of adioti and intrigue pro- 
duces perplexity and emba|rraflment. Of this, the 
.Mourning Bride of Congrcve is an example. The in- 
cidents fucceed each other too rapidly :$ and the cataf- 
trophe, which ought to be plain and finVpIe^ is artificial 
and intricate. 

Unity of afiion mud be maintained, not only in 
the general conftru£lion of the fable, but in all the 
a£l8 and fcenes of the play. The diviCon of every 
play* into five a£ls is founded merely on common 
praftice, ami the authority of Horace : 

Neve minor, neu fie quiato prodadiior ai5tu 
Fabula. 

There is nothing in nature which fixes this rule. 
On the Greek ftagc the divifion by afts was unknown. 
The word a£b never occurs once in the Poeticks of 
Ariftotle. Pra<Jlice, however, has eftabliftied this di- 

frifion ; and the poet muft be careful that each a£l 
terminate in a proper place. The firft a£!t ihould 
confain a clear expofition of the fubjefl:. It (hould 
excite curiofity, and introduce the perfonages to the 
acquaintance of the fpeftators. During the fecond^ 
third, and fourth a£is, the plots (hould gradually thick- 
en. The pai&ons fliouki be kept conltantly awake. 
There ihould be no fcenes of idle converfation or 

- mere dedamatton. The fufpenfe and concern of the 
fpe£lators (hould be cx<:ited more and more. This is 
the great excellency of Shakefpeare. Sentiment, paf- 
fion, pity, and terror, (hould pervade every tragedy. 

In the fifth a£l| which is the feat of the cataftrophe 
the author (hould nv>(l fully^ifplay his art and genius* 
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Tbe firft requifit^ hi that the nntav^ing of the fAbt 
be brought about by probable and natural means. Sec- 
ondl^y the cataftrophe (hould be iimplei depending oh 
few events, and including but few perfons. . Paffionate 
fenBbility langui(hes when divided aonrngman^objc^ 
Ladiy, in the c^afttopbe every thing (hould be warm 
and glowing > ahd the poet noiuft be fimple, fisHous, 
and pathetick; ufing no lan|[uage but that of nattirt* 
It is not effential to the cataftr»ph< of a tragedy, 
that it end happily. Suflkient diftifeft and agitatioi^ 
with many tender emotions, may be raifed in the 
courfe of the play. But in general the fpirit of trag- 
edy leans to the fide of leaving the impreffion of virtta- 
ous fonrow ftrong upon the mind. 

A curious queftion here occurs : How happens it 
(hat the emotions of ibi^ow in tragedy affiDrd gratSI- 
cation to the raind ? It feems tt>be the C9nftit«ition of 
our nature, that all tbe focial pafiiona (hould be attend- 
ed with pleafure* Hence nothing is more pleafing 
than love and ftiendihip. I'ity is for wife ends a ftrong 
. inftinci: ; and it necefTarily produces fome diftrefi oo 
account of its fympathy with fufierers- Tlie besot is 
at the fame moment warmed by kindnefs, iinA T^ifktd 
hj diftrefe. Upon the whole, the ftate of the mind 
is agreeable. We are pleafed with 6ur&ives> not on- 
ly for our bcncvoleruje, but'for our fi^nfibilicy. The 
pain of fympathy is alfo diminiihed by reeoUefiittg 
that the diftrefs is not real j and by the power of 
: adion and fentiment, of language aiid pbetrf. 

After treating jof the a£l$of aplay it is -proper to 
notice the fcenes. The entrance of a new pcrfon up- 
on the ftage, forms what is called a new fcene. Thefc 
jfeen^, or ft^cejO^e cortrerfsitions, fboold be doAljr 
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QOcuMded ; sdd much of dte »rt of dnmsakk compo- 
fitipn t^nfifts m maintainiug this connexion. For 
this }»irpoie two ruJes mud be obfervcd. i. During 
the cburfe of aae ^£i the ftage (hould never be left, 
mnpty a moment^ for thi$ would make a gap iathe 
Iispre&ntadon* Whenever the (lage is evacuated, the 
a^ is clofed., This mie is generally obferved by 
Fxench: trageitians v but it is much negle£led by the 
Eagliib. a/ No perfon Should come upon the ftage, 
or leave it, wnhout fome apparent reafoii* If this rujp- 
lie negledcd, the dramatis perfotiae are little better 
than fo maiiy puppets ; for the drama, profefles imjL« 
tation of real txianfadions* 

To unity of aSion, criticks have added the unities- 
p{ time and place. Unity of place requires the fcene 
never to bff (hifted^j that the at'tion of the play con- 
tinue in tJic fame placq vyhere it began. Unity of 
time, (IricUy taken, requires that the time of the ac— 
tioa be na longer than, the time allowed for the rep- 
xcfcntation of the play. A riftotle^ however, permita 
the adlion to comprehend a whole day. Thefe rule» 
are intended to bung the imitatbn nearer to reality. 

Among the Greeks there was no divillon of adls*- 
In modern timi^s the praftice has prevailed of fufpeud- 
iug the fpe£lacle fome little time between, the a£ls; 
This pradice gives latitude to the im.*giaation,.anfl; 
renders ft ri£k. confine me nt to time and place lefs necef- 
iary. Upon this account therefore too ftrid an ob* 
fcrvance of thefe unities (hould not be preferred ta- 
higher beaiitics of execution, nor to the imrodudion 
of. more pathetick fipjations- But tranfgreflions of 
thefe unities, thougli theymay be often advantageour,. 
«u^t wt fca J>c too frpquent, nor violent Hurrying^ 
w X 
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At (]peAater hmn cm diOanf rekf.t^ aae 
Baakine fereral dajt or. wedu fftfe dunng the Kpm* 
fentatioiip wooid AoA the im>ginarign toami whi -m m I 
thertfore cwmot be allowed itva dranatiek: vrifeti^ 

Uafiiq; ocamtaed dtanuttidc afiuMi^ iv«1iudlim 
attend to the cbira&eia' mak pro^ to faa frKhihitad 
in a tragedy. Serctal criticln ^&sm that, the &srtwre of 
tragedy veqaires the principal perfbn^ea toiK dhu^qpt 
•f high or princelyrank ; as dw fnfoii^ of. fttdk 
pnfwM feizc the heart the moft lorcibly. But: tluaii 
moMPC fpectotit than foUd. For the ^liflreAes of D^ 
dcmona, Monhnia, and BclTtdeni» intereft us m mmck 
9fi if they had been princefes or qncfios. It as iafi- 
dentt that in tragedy there be nothing degrading or 
ine»i ki the perfonages exhibited. High nmk maf 
ipBder the ipedade more fplcsuird ; but it is the taie 
kfdf, and the art of the poet, that make k intereib- 
ing and patheticit 

Ilidefcytbiiig his charaf^rsi the. poet flnHtld be 
careful fo to order the incidents which relate to thera^ 
m to ioiprefs the fpedators with favonraUe ideas of 
virtue, and of the divine adimniftratton. Pity ihonld 
be saifed fer the virtuous in 4iftre& ; w& the aotluir 
ftould audiouily bewacd of making Hxch vepvefa^ta^' 
tions of life aa would «nder virtue an dtqcSt of aver* 
ion* 

Unmixed char:i(ncrs, either of good- or iU mai, are 
aot, in the opinion of Ariftotle> fit fot tragedy. For 
dtediftrefies of the former, as- unmerited, hurt nsi 
and the fuffertngs of the latter excite ]«> compaffioa. 
Mixed chara£lers. aJbrd the beit field for di^^^ng^ 
.without injury to morals, the victflitudes of li^s. 
They interoft.us ilicmoft de^y ^ aad tbeiPdiftieiM 
\ 
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iklMQim wlieo: re|»tf<iitel » fprmgftig 
out of their own paffioasyor as originattiig kifon^ 
voakttafs iscMl^at to htunaa Aoiafi^ 

TfaetOfcek tn^^xHe&mre oftos ibanded cm mi^e ddl- 
lil^aadine?ksMeinkf(»tiiaes. » Motorntrs^gedyj^m 
jttahtgkec t&}e£l, imd. takes a wtder nn^ } aa It 
ftdiffttbe Smivi effe&s of ambkion, jealoofy, lore^ 
refentmsntv and^rery ftroi^ en^otion. Bet oifalltke 
paffioi^ wbicdi furoith raatte? ^for tra^dy» love ha^ 
onoft <»ciipied the modern ftage. To the ancient the* 
mtae iore was almoft unknown. Thia praceed|ed tf&m 
^eiiadmitti manners of the Ore<A;S| which encotttagi- 
«d^great^ fepatationof the fsxesthan takes place m 
modern, tsnses ; aadr didnot admit ittnale a^lors upoa 
Ac ancient ftage ^ a drcumftance which operated 
againft the introdu£3;ion ofhyte ilcmes. No fotidt^ea* 
6>ny however, can be aligned for this predominancy 
of love upon the ftage. Indeed it not only limits the 
natural extent of tragedy, but degrades its m^efty. 
Mixing it with the great and Iblema rq^okuioas q£ 
hu9ian fortune, tends to give tragedy the air of gallant* 
ty and*}it?3eniie cntertatnment. Without smy affift- 
mtice from lore, the drama is capable of pfoducingit^ 
ktgheft dfftStt upon At mind. 

^fide the arrangement of hb fi;^j€£t» and ibc cofl» 
iixQ. of his perfonages, tfie tragick poet muft attend 4a 
the prof>riety of bis ientiments. Thcie amft be fuit- 
cd to the chara^iiers of the pesfons to whom they tfte 
attributed, and to the fituations in which theyaie 
placed. ' IthckkAj in the pa&etick parts, that the 
difficuby and io^iortanee of this ruk ave gi«at^», 
Wegotoatragedyicxpednig to be mofsd^ and^iS 
<Aepoetca&oot isach the hearty he hat no trs^kkmes* 
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k t sokI. we>r^tir|i co|d amd diOqipobted fixstf ike 
ficrforaianee*. 

* To paint and to cxdte pai&on ftrcmglft «re pis^oga- 
dres.of gonkit. They tequire not only, ardent £bfl^ 
Ulkysbut tbepover of entering deeply intochanHf* 
Hers* It iB here that candidatesrfoc the drama^ ate kaft 
iuccefsfuL A man under the agitation of paffiom 
-nukes known his feeUags in the glowing langaage of 
.ienfibiUty. He does not coolly defc^ibe* what hit 
feelings arc ; yet this- fort of fecomlary de£cript»ii 
tragick poetsofteh. give us inftead of the primary and 
•native language of paiBon. Thus in AddiiiMz'a Catoi 
when Lucia confeiies to Fortius her love . &»riifm> hot 
;^ears that ibe will never marry him, Portius>.iaftead 
of giving way to the language of grief and aftoniihi*- 
nacBti only defcnbes his feslings : 

Fix'dia aftooiflxmentjj gaise upon thee. 
Like one juft blaAed by a ftrokc from hjcavcn. 
Who p^nti for breath, and fliffbns yet allVc 
. ' hi «lpeadfol \o6ki ; a momiracnt of wrAtfr. 

This might have proceeded from a byftaadcr, ota« 
ipdifFereiit pcrfon ; but it is altogether improper in th« 
mouth of Portias. Similar to this defcriptive langus^ 
ace'tlie unnatural and ^forced thoughts, which tragiek 
poets fomctimes employ, to exaggerate the feelings pfi 
perfons whcnn they wifli 'to paint, as Ilrongly moved. 
Thus* when Jane Shore on meeting her huiband iiv 
diAreiSi and finding that Ik; had forgiven* her, calls oa: 
the rains to give her their drops, and ^o the fprings to* 
lend her thar dreams, that 0ie may have^a conitant. 
fiippjy of tears 4 we f€^ plainly that it is>iiot Jane 
Sbme. th^ fpeaks » but the poet hlmfelfj who istikj^ic^k-^ 
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ittg^vftb- iimcft and' ipurrkig up' hb genhss, to fay 
£Mtt^ing uncommbrilif ftrong and lively*- 
' TiielangQageof resll paffion b' always ^am and 
fimplei It aboBnds indeed in figures^ diat exprefs t 
iRftttrbedandknpetaous ftatd of mind ; bat never em* 
^oys any for parade and- embdlifliment. Tbonghls^ 
fuggefled by paffion, are natural and obvious ; and 
not the ofBpring of refiatmenti fubtilty, and wit. 
Paflion neither reafons, fpeculates^ nor declaims ; its 
language is fhmt^ brdcen> ^d interrupted. The 
French tragedians deal too much in refinement and 
sdedareatiom TKc ' Grefek tragedians adhere moft to 
mture» and aro mod patheticSc* This too is the gfeit 
•cxcellcnicy -of Shaiefpeare.' He exhibits the tru^laiv- 
gttsge ofnature and paiEon. 

bjbral fentiments and refle^ons ought not t6 rectit 
▼cry frequently in tragedy^ When unfeaftmably 
'Crowded^ they lofe their cfFefl:, and convey an air of 
pedantry." When introduced with propriety, they 
give dignity to tbe compofition. . Cardinal Wocikft 
fc^iioquy on bis fall is a fine -inftance of the felicity , 
wkh which they may be entployed. Mudk of the 
merit of Addifon's^Cato depends on that moral tuta 
rf thought which" diffitiguifces it. 

The ftyic and verfification of tragedy fliould be free, 
eafy, arid varied. EngUfli blank verfe is happily fuife^ 
0d*to this fpecies ol-compofition. k has fnfficient msi» 
|dty, andean ddfcend tothe fimple and familiar } it 
ikimits a happier vaitefcy of cadence, snd is free from 
^the ' confihiint and monotony of i^me. Of dit 
French tragedies it is a great misfortune, that they Toat 
always in rhyme. For it fetters the freedom of the 
trsi^ektltalogu^ fills it with' languid mototony, ml 
is fetai to the power of paflion. r^^^^i^ 
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9j<» «RBSK TRIGCDT. 

Whh regard to thofc fplendia comparffonm m l*yi» 
and thofe ftringt of couplets, With which it was ibffie 
time ago fafliionable to conclude the ads of a tragedy, 
ind fometimes the moft intercfting fcencs, tbcf ane 
now laid afidcy and regarded not only as diildiAoiw 
iiamentSi but as perfed barbarifms. 



GREEK TRAGEDY. 

X HE plot of Greek tragedy was exceedingly 
Cmple; the incidents few; and the conduct very 
txzSt with regard tothi unities of a£iion, timey and 
place. Machinery, or the invention Jof gc^ds, was em« 
/ployed; and, what was very faulty, the final unravel- 
ling was fometimes made to tarn upon it. Love, one 
or two inftances excepted, was never admitted into 
Greek tragedy. A vein of morality^ and religion al- 
ways nms through it ; but they employed left than' 
the moderns, tlie combat of the paiEons. Their ploaT 
were all taken from the ancient traditionary ftories of 
their own nation, 

jEfchylus, the father of Greek tragedy, exhibits 
b6th the beauties and defers of an early original 
writer. He is bold, nervous, and animated 5 but very 
<7bfcure, and difficult to be underftood. '^ His ftyle is 
highly meta[diorical, and often har(h and tumid. He 
abounds in martial ideas and defcriptions^ has much 
fire and elevation, and little tcnderaefsi He alfo de- 
lights in the marvellous. 

The moft mafterly of the Greek tragedians is So- 
fte)clef. He is the moft corrcA in the coaduEt of 
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^iMrCuiijc^ 4 tbc mpft juft and fubJime in hU fenti- 
mmittB* In defcriptiTe talents he is alfo eminentt 
£i;iti]^^ i& aqcounted more tender than Sophocles \ 
J^ 19 fuller of nM>ral fentiments » but he is lefs corre<!^ 
m.tlie^^ondud of his plays. His exppfitions of his 
iiabje^is are lefs artful ; ai^d the fongs of his choruS| 
though very poetick^ are lefs connected with the prin- 
cipal a^iion^ than thofe of Sophocles. Both of them, 
however, have high merit, as tragick poets. . Their 
ftyle is elegant and beautiful ; and their fentimentt 
for the moft partjuft. They fpeak with the voice of 
nature ; and in the midft of fimpligity they are touch- 
mg and intereftjng. 

., Theatrical reprefentation on the ftages of Grecqc 
suad Rome was in many rcfpc&s very fingular, and - 
Mridely different from that ^f modern times. The 
fbngs of the chorus were accompanied by inilrument^ 
al mufick ; and the dialogue part had a modulation of 
its owHj and might be fet to notes. It has alfo b«en 
thought that on the Roman ftage the pronouncing 
And gefticulating parts were fometimes divided, and 
performed by diiferent aflors. The aQors in tragedy 
wore a long robe ; they were raifed upon cothurni, 
and played in mafks ; thefe maiks were painted ; and 
the aftor by turning the different profiles exhibited 
different emotions to the auditors. This contrivance, 
however, was attended by many difadvantages. . 



h 



FRENCH TRAGEDY. 



In thc^ compofitions of fomc French dramatick 
^itcr$| tragedy has appeared with great luftre -, par-- 
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tgt wtiwm nucttor. 

tlcnlarly CbtneiUe, Racine, and Vokshe. Ithej hmt 
improved upon the ancients, by introducing more in- 
cidents, a greater vjiriety of paflions, »id a fuller dis- 
play of charaders. Jiike the ancients, tkey excel in 
regularity of conduA ; and their ftyle is poeticai 
and elegant. But to an Englifli tafte chey waat 
ftrength and parflion, and are too declamatory and r^ 
fined. They feem afraid of being too tragick ; and it 
was the opinion of Voltaire, that to the perfc6lion 9f 
tragedy, it is ncceflary to unite the T^emeoce and 
a£lion of the Englifh theatre with Ac corre^nefr 
and discorum of the French. 

Comeille, the father of French tragedy, is diftib- 
guifhed by majefty of fentiment and a fruitful im^^ 
nation. His genius was ^ich, but more turned to the 
epick than fhe tragick veTn. He is magtifice^t and 
fplendid, rather than touching and tender. He is full 
of declamation, impetuous and extravagant. 

In tjragcdy, Racine is fuperiour ,to Comeille. He 
wants, indeed, the copioufnefs of Corneillc 5 but he i$ 
ifree from his bombaft, and excels him greatly in ten- 
demefs. The beauty of his language and verfificv 
tion is uncommon ; and he has managed his rhymei 
w ith fuperiour advantage. 

Voltaire is not inferiour to his prcdeceflbrs in the 
dram^ ; and in one article* he has outdone them, the 
delicate and interefting iituattons he has introduced 
Here lies his chief ftrength. Like his predeCeffors, 
however, he is fometime$ deficient in force, and fome- 
timcs too declamatory. I^s chara£lers, notwithftand- 
ing, are dra\^n with fpirit, his events arc (Iriking, and 
his fentiments elevated* 
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ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 



Ii 



LT has often been remarked of tragccif im 
<5reat-Britain, that it is more ardent than that of 
France, but more irregular and incorre£t. It has, 
therefore, excelled in the foul of tragedy. For the 
pathetick muft be allowed to be the chief excellence of 
the tragick mufe. 

The firft objeQ: on the Englifh theatre, 19 the great 
Shakefpeare. In extent and force of genius, botk 
for tragedy and comedjr, he is unrivailed. But at the 
fame time it is genius (hooting wild, deficient in tafte, 
hot always chafte, and unaffifted by art and knowl- 
edge;. Criticifm has been exhauft^d la. commentarief 
upon him ; yet to this day it is undecided, whether 
his beauties or defeds be greateft. In his writings 
there arc admirable fcenes and paflages without num- 
bfer ; but there is not one of his plays which can be 
pronounced a good one. Befide extreme irregulari- 
ties in conduft, and grotefque mixtures of the ferioui 
and comick, we are frequently difturbed by unnatural 
•thoughts, harfh exrpredions, and a certain obTcurc 
bombaft, and play upon words. Thefc faults arc, 
however, compenfated by two of the greateft excel- 
lencies a tragick poet can poilefs, his lively and di- 
verfified painting of character, and his ftrong and 
natural expreffions of paffion. On thefe two virtues 
his merit reds. In the midft of his abfurdities he 
intcreftsf and movfes us ; fo great is his Ikill in htRnaA 
' nature*, and fo lively his reprefentations (rf it. 

He poflefles alfo the merit of having created for 
kimfetf a world of prctiernatural beings. His witche^ 
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254 ENOLl^H T£CA6EDT. 

{hods, fairies, and fpirits of all kinds, arc fo aWfol, 
myfterious, and, peculiar, as ftrongly to affe6i Ae im- 
agination. His two mafter-pieces are his QtheHo 
and Macbeth* With regard to his hiftoricai plays 
they arc neither tragedies, nor comedies \ but a pe- 
culiar fpecies of dramatick entertainment, in which he 
defcribes the charaderSf etents, and manners of the 
times of which he treats. 

Since Shakefpeare, there are few £ngU0i^ra0iatick 
writers, whofe whole works are entitled to hi^ pj^aife. 
'JShere are fcveral tragedies, however, of coafiderable 
merit. Lee's Theodofius has warmth 9n4 tenderji^) 
though roman tick in the plan, and extravagant in the 
fentimcnts. Otway is great in his Orphan and Venice 
Preferved. Perhaps, however, he is too tragick in 
thefe pieces. He had genius and firong pa0ioni^ 
liut was very indelicate* 

The tragedies of Rowc abound in morality and is 
tievated fentlments. His poetry is good, and his Ian- 
guage pure and elegant. He is, notiwithftandii^, 
too cold and uninterefting ; and flowery^ rather than 
tragick. His beft dramas are Jane Si^orc ^nd the 
Fair Penitent, which excel in the tender a®d pajthetidc. 
. Dr. Young's ^Revenge, difcovers. genius ai^d fire ; 
but wants tepdernefs, and turns too mv^Qh pn the 
direful paffions. In the Mourning Bride of Congreisc 
there are fine fituations and much good poetry. 
The tragedies of Thomfon are too full of a ftiff 
morality, which renders them dull and formal, fits 
'Taiicred and Sigifmunda is his mafter^piec^ ; and for 
the plot, characters and fentlments, juftly defwrp^ 
a-plaCe among the beft Englifh tragedies. 
K' A Greek tragedy is a Gmple relutidn pf.ajp ;intercft- 
ing incident. A French tragedy is.afeties of artful 
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iul4 te6;nj^ ctmiftr&itiom. An £0gii(h tragedy is » 
combat of ftrongpaflions, fet before us in all their 
vicdencei producing deep difaflers^ and filling the 
fpe^tors with grief. Ancient tragedies arc moire 
natariU and fimpte i modern more artful and com- 
. pies. 



COMEDT. 

XHEftrMn and fpiritof comedy difcriminirte 
it fufficiently from tragedy. While pity, terror, and 
the otherj ftrong paffions iform the province of the laf- 
tcr, the fole inftrumcnt of the former is ridicule. 
Follies and vices, and whatever in the human cliarac- 
ter 18 improper, or expofes to cenfure and ridicule, are 
cbje£ls of comedy. As a fatirical exhibition of th« 

. imptoprieties and follies of men, it is ufeful and moral. 
It is commendable by this fpecies of compofition to 
correct and to poliih the manners of men. Many 
vices are more fuccefsfully exploded by ridicule, thai| 
by ferious arguments. It is poflible however to env- 
ploy ridicule improperly j and by its operation to do 
ipifchief inftead of good. For ridicule is far from 

• being a proper teft of truth. Licentious writers there- 
fore of the comick clafs have often caft ridicule on ob« 
jeda and chara£^ers which did not deferve it. But 
this is not the fault of comedy, but of the turn and 
genius of certain writers. In the hands of loofe men» 
comedy will miflead and corrupt ^ but in thofe of 
virtuous writers ; it is not only a gay and innocent, 
but a laudable and ufeful entertainment. Englifli 
cortiedy, however, is frequently a ichool of vice 
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Tlenilefof dnmatickaAioa, tfas^wese prefcttW 
for tragedy, belong alfo to comedy. A ^<miick writer 
mntL obfcrye the unities of adion» time, and place 
He muft attend to nature and probabUity. The imv 
tation of manners ought to .be even more exad m 
comedy than in tragedy ^ for the fubje£l8 of comedf 
are more familiar and better konwn. 

The fubje^is of tragedy are confined to no age 
nor country ; but it is otherwifc in comedy. For the 
decorums of behaviour^ and the nice difctiminations 
•f chamd^erwhich are the fubje^ls of corned y^ change 
with time and country ; and are never fo well under- 
ftood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep fbr the 
heroes of Greece and Rome ; but we are touched by 
the ridicule of ftsch manners and charaflers only as 
^e fee and know. The ^ fcene therefore of comedy 
Ihculd always be laid in the author's own country 
and age. I'he comick poet catches the manners living 
as th<:y rife. 

ft is true, indeed, that Plautus and Terence did not 
follow this rule. The fcene of their <x>medies is.lald 
in Greece, and they adopted the Greek laws and cut 
•cms. But it is to. be remembered, that comedy wa» 
in their age a new entertainment in Rome, aikl that 
they were contented with the praife of tranilating Me* 
liander and other comick writers of Greece. In pofte- 
rior times the Romans had the " ComcccHa Togata,'^ 
•r what was founded on their own manners, as well 
as the ** Comosdia Palliata/' which was takea from 
the Greeks. 

There are two kinds of comedy, that of chara<3ep» 
and that of intrigue. In the laft, the* plot or af^imiof 
she plgy is the principal obj[ed. In the firfty the 4^ 
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^lAy of * ifcifrfliiT cliani<9icr fe thr «hicf pomt ; and to 
tills the aftten h Ttlbdrdinate. The French abound 
rtoft ift cbftifedies 6f charader. Such are the capitd 
plecefS of Mcrftere. THfeEngKlh have inclined mott 
to comidifcs of ititrigue. Such are the plays of Coi^ 
grcve; attdln general there is more ftory, zQAott, 
and buftle in Englifli, than in French comedy. 

The perfeftion of comedy is to be found in a prop- 
cr mixture of thefe two kind^. Mere convcrfetion 
without an intcrefting ftory is infipid. There fhould 
rrer be fo much mtrigue, as to excite both fears and 
wiflies. The incfdcnts fliouH be ftrikirtg, and afibrd 
a prctper field for the exhibition of charafter. Thfc 
piece hdwever fhouM not be brcrcharged with ini 
trigne ; for this would be to conrert a comedy into 1 
tiDvel." *.'''. 

* With relpdft'to charafltelrs it is a common error of 
eetpick writer^, to carry them much beyond real lifei 
indeed it is very difficult to hit the precife point, whers 
trit chds, and birffoonery begins. The comedian may 
^rnggcr&te J b?Ut good ' frnfe muft teach him whci** 
to ftop. 

In comedy there ought to be a clear diftin£iion in 
#hara€ler8* ^thb contrail of charafters, however, by 
pairs, and ^y oppofites, is too theatrical and affefted. 
It is the petficHon of art to conceal art. A mafterly 
Writer giv^s us his cfiaraflers, dHlinguiftied rather hf 
AicK (hades of dJv^flty, as are commonly found in fo- 
ciety, than marked by foch oppofition^, as are feldon* 
brought into a£l.ual contrail in any of the circumftanJ 
tesoflif^; 

The flyle of comedyotigKt to be pure, lively, and 
•tegaflt, ginera!fy imitating the tone of poKte convcr* 
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%i%. smtmtr caumm. 

fiaioiH and acTCic ck&emUsg into gfo& exfmBioM^ 
Rhyme is not fuitaUe to comick cotnpoCtkm i for what 
baa poetry to do with 4he ccmTerfation of men in 
«oin»on life ? The current of the diakigue (hould he 
^fy without pertnds, and genteel without fiippanq^^ 
The wit ihould nerer be ftudied^&or mifieisifoQahle. 



ANCIENT COMEDT. 

X HE ancient comedy was an arowcd fatire »^ 
gainft particular perfbnsi brought upon the ftage b]F 
liaine. Such are the playa of Ariftophan^ ; and 
tompofitions of fo fingular a . nature illuftrate well the 
turbulent and licentious (late of Athens. The moft 
iUufirioua perfonages» generak and mdgiftrates, werr 
dien made the fubjeds of comedy. Vkaiaty, fatir^ 
and buffoonery are the charaAeriiticks of Arifto^^anes* 
On many occaiions he diijplays genius and force } but 
ki» performances give us no . high idea, of the attidc 
^afte for wit in his 9gfi. ' His ridicule is 'extravagant t 
tos wit farcical i his perlbnal raillery crueland bitin|^, 
and4ii$ obfcenity intolerable^ 

Soon after the age of Ariftaphanes the liberty of 
attacking perfonj& by i^mi^ on the (tagp was prohibit- 
ed by law. The middle comedy then took> its rife. 
Living perfons were ftiU attack&l| but under fidiitious 
names. Of thefe pieces we have no remains. The^ 
were fucceeded by the new comedy i when it becamt 
as it is now, the buHnefs of the ftage to exhibit man- 
aers and chara£ters> but not thofe of pardcukr fci^ 
Ions. The author of this ]and» nK>ft cdebrated among. 
ibb Gxeeksi was Mcnandecs but hts. wi|ia&s arc jca^ 
ifiied^ 
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OfAcrmwmmedj of the agdentSi the only re<» 
mamsdrq the pkp <^ Plautus and Terence. The 
firfi is eminent for the vis comica^ and lor an expre& 
five phrafeologf. He bears, however, manymarict^ 
of the If udencfe of the dramatick art in his time. H« 
Has too much low wit apd fcorrUiity ; and is by fi^ 
too quaint and full of conceit. He has more variety' 
and more force than Terence \ and his chara^ert 
are ftrongly marked^ though fbmetimes coarfely. 

Terence is poliflied, delicate, and ekgant. His 
ftyle is a model of the moft pure and graceful latinity*^ 
^16 <^ialogue is always coTre£^ and decent, and hi« 
relations have a pidurefque and beautiful Gmplicity« 
Hismorality is in general unexceptionable; his (itu* 
ations are interefting ; and many of his fentimenta 
louch the heart. He may be coniidered as the found- 
er of ferious comedy. In fprightlinefe and ftrength 
he is deficient. There is a famenefs in his chara^era^ 
and plots I and he is £ud to have been inferiour to* 
Menander, whom he copied. To form a perfe^ 
fomick author, the ipirit tVj^&xc of Plautus ought f* 
}k united with the grace andeorre£knefs of Tcrencol 



SPANISH GOMEDT. 

T%: 
HE moft prominent obje£k in modem coat^ 

ij is the Spaniih theatre. The chief comedians oi 

Spain, are Lopez de Vega, Guillen and Calderon« 

The firft, who is-thc moft. famous of them, wrote a^ 

bovje a thouiand plays ',, and was infinitely more irreg<^ 

^lar than Shal^eijpeare- He totally difregarded thm 

ihrfe «ni4ct^aiiKl every cftablifted rule of dra^(idi^ 
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writing. One phy often includds taany ythH, UtrA 
even the whole life of a tnan. TThe fccnfe, during th^ 
firft <ifft is in Spain 5 the next fa It^ly % and the thhrd 
In Afirioa. Hid phys are chiefly hiftorical, and are i 
mixture of hcrbick fpiieches, ferious incidents, war an4 
iaughter, ridicufe and bttffoonery. He junoblcs td- 
gether Chriftianity and Paganifm, virtues and vice^ 
angels and gods. Kotwithftandln^ his faults, he pot 
fcffed genius, and gteat force of imaginatron. Many 
Of his eharafter^ ^it weit palt>ted j trikny of his fifua- 
tions are happy j and from the* footce of his ridh in- 
vention, dramatiek wrftfers of other nations have fre- 
quently drawn theif materials. He was confcious 
Wfefelf of his extreme irfegularity, and apologized 
for them fr6m the prevailing tafle of lii« country- 
iacn. 



FREfJCH COMEpy. 

X HE comick theatre of France is allowed t9 
be corre&, chiafte, and decent. The comick author, ii> 
whom the French glory, moft, is Moliere. In the 
judgment of French criticks he has nearly reached the 
fummit of perfecHon m his iri. iJor is this the de- 
cifion of mere partiality. Moliere is the i^fii&ft only 
of vice and folly. ' His charsiQers were peaaliar to* 
his own times j and in general his ridicule was jbftly 
direfted. His comick powers wcr^ g*t^t ;. arid his 
pleafantry* is always inriocenf. Ht^ Milafa^rbbe, and 
Tartuffe are in verft, and coriftitute ia kind of digrii- 
6ed comedy, in which vice is expof^d*in th^^'ltyiebf 
^egant and polite fatire; Id hpispfo!Sj*5c^e^ie5t!£et^ 
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is ai ]^rpfulion of ridicule i but the poet nerer gives- 
alarm to modefty^ nor cafts contempt on virtue. 
With thefe highqualitics however confiderable defeQtf 
are mingled* In unraveiUng his plots he is unhappy r 
a$ this is freq^uently brought on with too little prepa- 
ration, and in an improbable manner* In his ver£b 
comedies he is not always fufficiently intcreftxng, and 
he is too full of" long fpeeches. In his rifible pieces ia 
profe he is too farcical. But upon the whole it ma]^ 
be affiri^ed, that few writers ever attained fo perfefl:- 
ly the true end of comedy. His^ Tarjuffc ana Avart 
ixe his two capital produdions. 



ENGLISH COMEDY. 

-C I^OM the Englifh theatre is naturally cxpcft* 
•d a great variety of original chara£iers in comedy^ 
and bolder ftrokes of wit and humour than from any 
. otiier modern ftage. Humour is in fome degree pe* 
culiar to England. The freedom of the government^ 
and the unrcftrained liberty of Engllfli 'manners, are 
favourable to humour and fingularity of charafler. la 
France the influence of a defpotick court fpreads uni- 
formity over the nation* Hence comedy has a more 
amplified and a freer vein in Britain than in France* 
But it is to he regretted, that the comick fpirit of Brit- 
ain is often di%raced by indecency and licentioufnefs. 
The firft age, however, of Englifh comedy was not 
infefled by this fpirit. The plays of Shakefpearc and 
Bea Jonfon have no immoral tendency* The com- 
edies of the formisi difplay a ftrong, creative genius {f 
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but are Irf cgatat in condadJr. Thty zft fingttlatly fttli 
in charaders^and manners ; but offtfil defc^nrf to phsak 
the mob. Jonfon is more tegulir, bnt ft iff and pt* 
dantick ; though not void of dramatick genius* Much 
fancy and invention, and matly fine paflsiges, are fomri 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. But in gen- 
eral they abound in romantick incidents, imnatttrll 
charades and coarfe allufions. 

Change of jnanners has rendered the cdtnedieft df 
the laft age obfolete. For it is the exhibition of pre- 
vailing modes and charafters, that giv6s a charm fi> 
comedy. Thus Plautus vtras ahtiqiialcd to the Rth 
mans in the days of Auguftus. But to the honour of 
Shakefpeare, his FalftafF i$ flill admired, and his Merry 
Wives of Windfor read with pleafurc. 

After the reftoration of Charles II. die licentibufneft 
which polluted the court and rfation, feized upon con> 
edy. The rake became the predominant charades 
Ridicule was thrown upon chaftity and fobriety. At 
the end of the play, indeed, the rake becoaics a fcAer 
man j but through the performance he is a fine gen- 
tleman, and exhibits a picture of the pleafurafak ei>> 
joyments of life. This fpirit of comedy had the wwft 
cfFe£l on youth of both fexes, and continued totht 
days of George H. 

In the comedies of Dryden there arc many ftrdtei 
of genius J but he is hafty and candefs. As his chje€t 
was to pleafcj he followed the current of the times, 
aiid gave way to indelicacy and licCTrtioufirefs. Hit 
indecency was at times fo grofs, as to occafion a pro* 
bibition of his plays on the ftage. 

After Dryden flouriflied* Cftber, Vanburg^, Far- 
^uhar and Congreve. Cibberfaas f^rig^tltnefs andii 
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pci^ ▼jvaeity; butki$ incidents are fo. forced :aid \ipr 
notur^ that hU performance? have all fiink into qb- 
f<^urity^ accepting the Carclefs HiUband and The Pro- 
Tpfced Httiban^. Of thcfe the firft is remarkable for 
tb€' eafy^poUt^Qgis of the dialogue ; and is tolerably 
iHoihI in ;it8 condu^. The latter, in which Cibbcf - 
va^.affiftcd by VinbuJgh, is perhaps the beft comedy ia 
0>e £n^iih language i and even to this it may be ob- 
}f£ted that it has a double plot. Its charafters how- 
ever are natural, and it abounds with fine painting and 
kappy ftipjtes of hnmour. 

Wit, fpirit» /an4 e^fe,. characterize Sir John Van- 
l^uigb ; but l^e is the mpft indelicate and immoral of 
iJLour comediadas* Congreve undoubtedly pofleiTed 
geoius. He is witty and fparkling, and full of char- 
after andtiftipp. Indeed he overflows with wit ; for 
it is often introduce4 .unfeafonably ; and in general 
-there is too much of -it for well bred con verfation. 
Farquhar is, a light a;id g^y writer j lefs correal and 
lefs brilliaot than Copgreve i but he has more eafe» 
.wad. much of the vv fomic^a. Like Congreve he if 
licentious ; and modefty muft turn from th#m both 
with abhorrenoBt The, French boaft with juftice of 
the fuperiour decency of their ftage, and fpeakof the 
Englifli theatre with aftoniflient. Their philofophi- 
cal writers afcribe the profligate manners of London f 
the indelicacy and corruption of Englifli comedy. , 

Of late years a fcnfible reformation has taken place 
in Englifli comedy. Our writers of comedy now ap- 
pear afliamed of the indecency of their predeceflbrs* 
They may be inferiour to Farquhar and Congreve is 
fpirit, eafci and wit ; but they have the merit of being 
far more innocent and moraL 
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^4 mMCLISn COMEDY. 

To the French ftagc we are much indebted fot tKi 
reformation. Theintrodudion within a few years of 
a graver comedy in France, called the ferious or tender 
comedy, has attra£led the attention and approbation 
of our writers. Gaiety and ridicule are not excluded 
from this fpecies of comedy ; but it lays the clncf 
ftrefs on tender and interefting Ctuations. It is fcnti- 
mental, and touches the heart. It pleafes not fo ipud 
by the laughter it excites, ;^8 by the tears of affefli<» 
and joy which it draws forth. 

This form of comedy was oppofed in France, as at 
unjuflifiable innovation. It was obje£led by criticks 
that It was not founded on laughter and ridicole ; 
but it is not neceflary that all comedies be formed 
on one precife model. Some may be gay; fomcfe- 
rious ; and fome may partake of both qualities. Se- 
rious and tender comedy has no right to exclude gaiety 
and ridicule from the ftage. There are materials for 
both i and the (lage is richer for the innovation. In 
general it may be conCdercd as the mark of incjrcafii^ 
politenels and refinement, when thofe theatrical exhi- 
bitions become fafhionable, which are free from indel- 
icate fentiments and an immoral tcnBency. 
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